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To  the  Memory  of  My  Deceased  Parents,  James 
Rosemond  and  Elizabeth  Spalding  Clements 

WHOSE  UNION  JOINED  THE  VARIOUS  RACIAL  STRAINS  OF  WHICH 
THIS  LITTLE  WORK  TREATS,  TO  BECOME  THE  HERITAGE  OF  THEIR 
CHILDREN.  THEY  LOVED,  WITH  A  FAITHFULNESS  THAT  NEVER 
FAILED  AND  NEVER  FLAGGED,  FAMILY,  COUNTRY  AND  GOD — HE  IN 
A  COLDER  AND  MORE  REPRESSED  WAY,  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  CON¬ 
SIDERABLE  CURRENT  OF  PURITANIC  BLOOD  THAT  COURSED  IN  HIS 
VEINS,  WHILE  SHE  SHOWED  FORTH  THAT  ENTRANCING  AFFECTION, 
CHARM  AND  WARM  LOVE  FOR  KITH  AND  KIN,  SO  CHARACTERISTIC 
OF  THE  CAVALIER  WOMEN  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH.  I  AM  PROUD  TO  BE 
DESCENDED  FROM  THIS  WORTHY  PAIR  WHOSE  DEVOTED,  NOBLE 
AND  VIRTUOUS  LIVES  MADE  A  LITTLE  CREATIVE  EDEN  OF  A  COT¬ 
TAGE  HOME  IN  A  REMOTE  COUNTRY-SIDE  OF  KENTUCKY. 
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people  who  are  indifferent  to 

5 _ ^  the  noble  achievements  of  remote 

ancestors ,  are  not  likely  to  achieve  anything 
worthy  to  be  remembered  by  their  descend¬ 
ants — Macaulay. 


INTRODUCTION 


Like  all  persons  with  a  spark  of  intelligence,  I  have  ever  felt 
much  curiosity  as  to  family  antecedents  and  history;  but  fearing 
that  nothing  could  be  caught  from  the  distant  past,  I  was  not 
inclined  to  undertake  the  investigation.  In  recent  years,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  has  been  published  of  a  genealogical  nature,  that  I 
was  at  last  induced  to  look  into  the  matter.  Once  begun,  the 
subject  took  possession  of  me  and  I  could  not  let  it  go. 

Maryland,  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  has  ever  had  a  sacred 
charm  for  me  and  repeated  visits  to  that  dear  old  commonwealth 
have  enabled  me  to  rescue  from  oblivion  many  names  and  facts 
pertaining  to  my  ancestry.  Having  accumulated  very  consider¬ 
able  data,  as  the  result  of  considerable  expense  and  much  thought 
and  labor,  I  concluded  that  I  had  best  preserve  it  in  some  way 
for  the  benefit  of  nephews  and  nieces — hence  this  publication. 
I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  it  will  be  read,  save  by  a  few 
members  of  the  families  mentioned,  who  may  have  some  taste 
for  this  type  of  history.  "What  is  history,  but  a  fiction  agreed 
upon,”  said  Napoleon  in  a  sneering  moment,  and  certainly  that 
description  fits  most  genealogy  that  I  have  seen.  I  hope  to 
escape  the  implication. 

The  history  of  one’s  own  family  ought  to  interest  one  more 
than  any  other  history  whatsoever.  Why  pore  over  the  lives  of 
some  lucky  nobodies,  who  by  accident,  intrigue,  or  corruption, 
have  held  high  office;  and  never  glow  with  curiosity  about  the 
identity  or  history  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  blood  that  flows 
in  our  veins?  No  matter  how  poor  and  commonplace  were  our 
distant  forbears,  time  has  made  them  sacred  and  romantic. 
They  feed  the  generous  mind  with  poetry,  set  the  imagination  to 
work,  and  furnish  one  of  the  highest  pleasures  of  a  cultured  mind; 
just  as  does  a  ruined  castle,  or  an  old  abandoned  house  by  the 
roadside,  or  a  book  published  three  hundred  years  ago.  However 
I  have  steered  clear  of  mere  romance  and  endeavored  to  give 
literal  facts.  Of  course,  where  records  are  so  scarce  and  fragmen¬ 
tary,  many  facts  must  rest  on  mere  inference;  but  I  have  carefully 
followed  the  logical  rule  that  while  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
a  fact,  it  must  never  be  drawn  from  another  inference.  In  the 
absence  of  better  evidence  I  have  relied  to  some  extent  on  mere 
corroborative  circumstances,  along  with  Christian  or  sir  names, 
usually  found  in  the  respective  families,  as  genealogists  must  do, 
and  if  used  honestly  and  intelligently,  such  indications  are  quite 
reliable.  In  short  I  can  say  though  I  may  have  made  some  bad 
guesses,  I  have  endeavored  to  find  the  truth. 

Maryland  was  truly  called  the  Land  of  Sanctuary.  Its 
earliest  settlers,  or  founders,  were  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims, 
driven  by  the  most  heartless  persecution  the  world  has  ever 
known  from  their  native  Britain,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  hoping 
to  find  in  the  American  wilderness  a  place  where  they  could 
worship  God  according  to  the  desires  of  their  consciences.  George 
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Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  enlightened  men  of  his  own,  or  any  other,  age.  He  planned 
the  home  in  the  wilds  of  America  as  a  refuge  for  his  coreligionists, 
and  went  further  and  was  the  first  person  in  the  world  to  plan 
perfect  religious  freedom  for  all  who  believed  in  Christ.  He  had 
visited  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  had  been  there  brutally  assaulted, 
mostly  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  was  finally  driven  out  of 
the  Colony  by  the  demand  that  he  take  the  test  oath.  Maryland 
lost  much  by  his  premature  death,  for  while  his  enlightened  son 
endeavored  to  carry  out  his  policy,  it  is  certain  it  would  have  been 
done  better  had  his  father  lived  to  see  the  Colony  established. 
Their  idea  was  noble,  if  it  did  prove  to  be,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  a  mistake.  They  conceived  that  if  by  their  money  and 
efforts  a  new  Colony  was  established  and  other  Christians 
invited  to  inhabit  it  on  terms  of  equality  with  themselves,  all 
would  go  well. 

Virginia  was  then  persecuting  Catholics  and  dissenters.  Two 
Catholic  priests,  Edmunds  for  marrying  a  Catholic  couple  and 
Raymond  for  saying  mass,  and  several  dissenting  ministers,  had 
been  driven  from  the  Colony.  Many  Catholic  servants  redeemed 
by  the  Jesuits  were  taken  to  Maryland.  These  make  up  mostly 
the  early  immigrants  coming  to  Maryland  from  Virginia  who 
settled  in  St.  Mary’s  County. 

The  Puritans  applied  for  admission  and  were  extended  a 
warm  welcome.  They  came  in  large  numbers  and  obtained 
lands,  the  best  in  the  province,  near  what  became  Annapolis,  on 
the  most  liberal  terms,  and  then  proceeded  to  occupy  valuable 
tracts  to  which  they  had  neither  right  nor  title.  As  soon  as  they 
felt  themselves  strong  enough  and  were  certain  that  their  party 
had  the  upper  hand  in  England,  they  revolted,  seized  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  Government  and  drove  every  Catholic  out  of  office. 
A  witty  Frenchman  once  said  that  some  favors  are  so  great  that 
they  can  be  repaid  only  with  ingratitude.  History  I  defy  to  show 
a  case  of  baser,  meaner  and  more  hellish  ingratitude  than  this  was. 
I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  my  progenitors  were  leaders  in  this 
Puritan  band,  Richard  Preston,  Thomas  Marsh,  James  and 
William  Berry,  who  emerged  from  this  turmoil  very  wealthy,  and 
very  respectable,  citizens.  One  thing  in  their  favor;  they  tired 
of  the  brutal  militancy  of  Puritanism  and  became  meek  and 
peaceful  Quakers.  Let  us  hope  that  when  they  looked  into  their 
souls  for  the  inner  light,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  sect, 
they  felt  shame  and  repentance  for  their  baseness  towards  their 
benefactors. 

The  meanest  thing  of  all  is  the  Catholic-hating  historian  who 
claims  it  was  Protestants  who  passed  the  statute  of  religious 
freedom  in  Maryland,  although  the  charter,  prepared  by  Balti¬ 
more,  requires  it  and  besides  gave  the  Proprietary  power  to  admit, 
or  exclude,  whom  he  pleased.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly 
were  actual  Catholics  and  all  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  stand  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  of  conscience  for 
all  Christian  sects.  Besides,  the  Council  was  selected  by  the 
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Proprietary  and  removable  at  his  pleasure  and  could  not  be 
selected,  or  retained,  except  as  supporters  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  new  settlement.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  first 
thing  the  Puritans  did,  on  gaining  power,  was  to  overthrow  this 
sacred  principle  and  finally  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  the  right 
to  worship  openly  as  their  fathers  had,  to  hold  any  office,  or  even 
the  right  to  vote,  and  this  brutal  persecution  was  persisted  in 
after  1688,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  If  it  could 
be  said  truly  that  Protestants  passed  the  statute  of  religious 
freedom,  it  was  certainly  under  duress  of  Lord  Baltimore,  for  as 
soon  as  he  lost  his  power  they  at  once  destroyed  it. 

No  power  on  earth  can  take  from  the  Catholics  the  noble 
record  of  first  planting  the  doctrine  of  religious  tolerance  among 
the  sluggish  streams  and  gentle  hills  of  South  Maryland.  To  have 
had  forbears,  no  matter  how  humble,  who  helped  in  this  famous 
work,  should  be  the  source  of  extreme  pride  and  satisfaction,  only 
intensified  by  persecution  endured  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
The  Maryland  Catholics  anticipated  the  fathers  of  our  republic 
on  this  question,  by  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  gave 
the  first  concrete  example  of  the  separation  between  church  and 
state,  now  so  vaunted,  since  the  days  of  Constantine.  Jefferson 
needed  only  to  preach  what  he  learned  from  early  Maryland 
history. 

The  persecution  of  the  Catholics  in  Maryland  was  only  a 
continuation  of  the  English  policy.  Of  all  the  hideous  and  cruel 
systems  of  persecution  to  which  the  division  of  the  Western 
church  gave  rise,  the  English  was  the  worst.  Protestant  writers, 
English  and  American,  never  tire  of  flinging  into  the  faces  of  their 
Catholic  readers  the  horrors  of  the  Bartholomew  Massacre,  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition — 
and  heaven  knows  they  were  monstrous  enough — yet  the  murders 
of  Cromwell  and  his  Puritans  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of 
Henry,  Elizabeth  and  James,  committed  in  England  and  Ireland 
in  their  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  very  breed,  as  they  said,  of 
Catholics,  greatly  exceeded  in  ferocity  and  numbers  the  French 
butchery.  The  English  never  even  had  an  edict  like  that  of 
Nantes  to  suspend,  and  their  long-continued  and  relentless 
persecution  drove  from  England  and  Ireland  more  Catholics,  not 
to  mention  dissenters,  than  all  the  Huguenots  exiled  from  France; 
and  precisely  as  these,  they  were  scattered  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  every  colony  or  island  settlement  in 
the  New  World. 

As  for  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  hard,  cruel  and  indefensible, 
it  was  surpassed  by  the  long-continued  persecution  of  Catholics 
in  the  British  Islands.  The  Spaniards  persecuted  an  insignificant 
minority  in  part  made  up  of  pagan  Moors,  while  at  the  outset  of 
the  persecutions  in  England  the  vast  majority  was  still  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Church  the  richest  corporation  in  the  world 
— shamefully  rich  for  a  Christian  Church.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  great  body  of  respectable  and  refined  English  could  have 
preferred  the  carnal-minded  wife-slayer,  Henry  VIII,  or  the 
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utterly  worldly  and  pagan-minded  Elizabeth,  as  the  head  of  the 
Church,  to  the  old  organization.  As  Lecky  would  say  it  was  the 
fanatical  and  energetic  minority  that  succeeds  in  a  Revolution. 

History  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  saying  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  for  as  persecution  turned  back 
the  tide  of  Protestantism  in  France  and  destroyed  it  in  Spain,  so 
in  England,  persisted  in  cruelly,  for  two  hundred  years,  persecu¬ 
tion  reduced  the  Catholic  Church  to  a  mere  handful.  For  a 
priest  to  be  on  English  soil  was  felonious  treason  and  to  refuse  to 
take  the  offensive  test  oath  left  the  layman  in  little  better  fix. 
The  priest  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  hiding  in  a  hole  like  a 
wild  beast,  for  nothing  would  excuse  his  presence;  but  the  laity, 
who  in  the  beginning  at  least  were  usually  people  of  considerable 
wealth,  were  able  to  secure  a  little  tolerance  by  bribing  officials 
not  to  report  them,  or  if  caught,  by  paying  a  monthly  stipend 
to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  collectors — for  this  privilege  was  generally 
farmed  out  to  remorseless  wretches,  who  preyed  on  Catholics, 
year  in  and  year  out — or,  finally,  the  easiest  way,  take  the  test 
oath  with  a  mental  reservation.  Without  resorting  to  one  of 
these  expedients  no  Catholic  could  live  in  England,  save  the  few 
powerful  ones  who  had  friends  at  Court.  Thousands,  of  course, 
took  the  test  oath  including  the  twenty-five  Catholic  peers,  * 
except  one  who  dodged.  The  Pope  unfortunately  forbade 
Catholics  to  take  even  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  offered,  and  the 
Jesuit  Blackwall  declared  the  Pope  did  not  speak  ex  cathedra; 
and  a  large  body  of  Catholics  followed  his  advice,  leading  to  a 
schism  that  lasted  many  years  and  greatly  injured  the  cause  of 
the  Church  in  every  way. 

It  was  easy  to  preach  heroism  in  safety  at  Rome  to  poor 
Catholics  in  England  struggling  for  life  and  liberty  under  the  most 
systematic  and  ferocious  persecution  the  world  ever  saw ;  but  quite 
another  thing  to  face  it.  Few  Catholics  being  made  for  martyrs, 
of  course  they  continued  to  take  the  ugly  test  oaths,  in  order  to 
escape  torture,  prison,  or  the  loss  of  their  ears.  This  was  forbid¬ 
den  from  Rome  and  by  the  Jesuits  also,  it  seems ;  though  as  Lingard 
tells  us,  Garnet,  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits,  swore  falsely  in  the 
face  of  impending  death,  as  to  the  authorship  of  an  incriminating 
letter,  and  justified  his  equivocation,  because  “the  practice  of 
forcing  men  to  accuse  themselves  was  barbarous,  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  was  lawful  to  sanction  such  equivocation  with  an 
oath.”  This  martyr,  hanged  and  butchered  like  a  hog,  doubtless 
had  many  followers  who  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
pardon  from  God,  or  right-thinking  men.  If  the  slur,  the  end 
justifies  the  means — so  often  thrown  at  the  Jesuit — has  no  better 
foundation  than  teaching  like  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
should  be  a  badge  of  honor.  It  was  an  absolute  necessity  and 
became  a  constant  practice  to  conceal  and  deny  the  faith  in 
every  way  possible. 

The  Calvert  family  was  outwardly  Protestant  but  secretly 
Catholic.  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  was  one  of 
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the  great  men  of  his  age.  When  he  acknowledged  his  Catholicity, 
it  was  called  a  conversion.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
charter  that  made  him  all  but  King  in  the  Palatinate  granted  him 
in  the  New  World,  although  it  was  well  understood  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Catholics,  where  they  could 
exercise  their  religion  in  peace.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
relentless  persecution  of  Catholics  came  from  the  sovereigns. 
Elizabeth  was  a  pious  Catholic  when  young,  and  afterward  a 
mere  pagan,  worldly  voluptuary;  James  had  a  Catholic  mother 
while  Charles  had  a  Catholic  wife.  They  did  not  dare  to  tolerate 
Catholicity  for  fear  of  losing  their  thrones,  so  bold  and  daring  were 
the  Puritan  fanatics  and  holders  of  Church  property.  That  is 
why  the  Baltimores  were  able  to  get  the  liberal  charter  for  the 
purposes  they  sought. 

The  Colony  experienced  sectarian  hatred  from  its  beginning, 
although  the  King  stood  by  the  Proprietary.  It  was  attacked  by 
Claybourne  and  his  Catholic-hating  Virginians  and  then  by  the 
Puritans  who  had  been  welcomed  to  its  soil,  simply  because  in 
giving  religious  freedom  to  others,  it  also  dared  to  claim  it  for 
Catholics.  Someone  has  wittily  said  that  a  Puritan’s  idea  of 
religious  liberty  was  to  give  him  the  right  to  deny  it  to  any  other 
sect.  Baltimore  had  cautioned  the  Catholics  to  follow  the  prac¬ 
tice  prevalent  in  England  of  concealing  the  Church  service,  as 
much  as  possible,  even  on  the  ships  that  brought  them  over. 
Their  first  place  of  worship  was  used  also  by  the  Protestants, 
and  Gerrard,  a  Catholic,  was  fined  by  the  Catholic  Council  for 
locking  the  Church  so  that  Protestants  could  not  enter.  Another 
Catholic,  Clark,  was  fined  heavily  for  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  Protestantism  in  the  new  settlement.  It  is  plain  Catholics 
ordinarily  denied,  or  equivocated,  as  to  their  faith.  While  the 
Puritans  had  the  upper  hand  we  have  such  records  as  these: 
“1655,  Thomas  Mathews  has  confessed  himself  in  open  court  a 
Roman;”  “William  Boarman  confessed  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  was  born  and  bred  so,”  and  “Robert  Clark  confessed  himself 
a  Catholic  in  open  court,  owing  the  Pope  supremacy.”  One  can 
see  the  surprise  and  contempt  in  these  solemn  records,  as  if  one 
had  admitted  horse-stealing. 

Charles  II  was  hostile  to  the  Proprietary  because  of  his 
admission  of  his  enemies,  the  Puritans;  and  James  II,  because, 
as  a  despot,  he  envied  the  absolute  government  given  in  the 
charter,  though  one  was  a  secret  and  the  other  an  avowed 
Catholic.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Proprietary,  as  a 
Catholic,  was  deprived  of  the  Government,  and  Catholics  lost 
their  civil,  political  and  religious  rights.  They  could  neither 
thereafter  vote,  or  hold  office,  or  teach  school.  No  priest  dared 
show  himself  openly  as  such,  or  to  conduct  services  in  any  public 
place  or  manner.  Instead  of  churches  they  were  compelled  to 
hold  services  in  private  houses,  contemptuously  referred  to  in  the 
proceeding  as  mass-houses.  A  priest  dared  not  wear  clerical 
garb,  or  to  refer  in  any  way  to  his  calling.  He  was  always 
referred  to  by  Catholics  as  Mr.  So  and  So,  and  this  custom  long 
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persisted.  My  grandfather  always  so  addressed  a  priest.  Once 
priests  held  service  in  old  St.  Mary’s  City,  whereupon  they  were 
arrested,  taken  into  court,  denounced  and  berated  by  the  judge, 
as  a  police  court  might  a  pickpocket,  because  they  had  dared  to 
hold  service  in  a  ‘place  where  there  was  a  Protestant  church  and 
a  Court  House”  and  threatened,  if  it  ever  happened  again,  with 
being  sent  to  England  to  face  the  scaffold  or  the  stake.  This 
denial  of  the  faith  and  furtive  life,  makes  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  say  who  were  Catholics  and  who  were  not. 

This  horrible  persecution  continued  up  to  our  Revolution 
and  it  is  certain  that  great  numbers  of  Catholics  lost  heart  and 
turned  Protestant,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  difficulty, 
as  happened  in  England ;  possibly  as  many  as  one-third  of  their 
number.  A  great  number  of  the  earlier  Episcopalians  of  Mary¬ 
land  were  of  those  who  had  come  to  the  Colony  as  Catholics,  or 
their  descendants.  They  only  followed  the  unheroic  example 
of  the  degenerate  Calverts  who  were  the  later  Proprietaries. 
This  is  not  susceptible  of  easy  proof.  Where  everybody,  practi¬ 
cally,  was  denying  or  concealing  the  faith,  it  is  far  easier  to  prove 
he  was  a  Protestant,  than  to  show  he  was  a  Catholic.  In  time  the 
Proprietary  turned  Protestant  or  claimed  he  had,  and  thereby 
recovered  his  rights,  but  never  restored  the  prestige  or  high 
character  of  his  family.  After  repudiating  all  their  noble 
ancestors  stood  for  deterioration  was  rapid.  Soon  they  began 
to  send  over  their  bastards,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony, 
the  last  one  the  unspeakable  Frederick,  whose  debauchery  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  brilliant  reprobate,  Casanova,  when  he 
visited  London,  and  who  left  a  bastard  line  after  facing  an 
indictment  for  rape. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  Catholics  often  took  the  test  oath, 
I  suppose  with  mental  reservation,  for  the  records  show  too  many 
well  known  Catholic  names  as  having  taken  this  nasty  oath,  to 
leave  any  doubt.  In  that  way  and  in  that  way  alone,  could 
Catholics  hold  office,  vote,  or  take  even  the  most  insignificant 
part  in  public  life.  They  lived  outwardly  as  Protestants  and 
were  suddenly  converted  before  death,  which  drove  their 
tormentors  to  desperation  and  renewed  persecution  of  the  Jesuits 
for  their  effective  activities,  as  the  Archives  of  the  Colony  show. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Government  in  England 
and  America  was  a  marvel.  Why  there  was  only  one  Guy  Fawks 
instead  of  thousands  is  hard  to  understand.  Catholics  fought 
the  Spaniards  in  the  wars  of  Elizabeth  and  died  on  the  scaffold 
or  at  the  stake,  begging  her  forgiveness  and  praying  for  her 
success;  and  the  same  happened  in  the  case  of  her  successors. 
So  in  Maryland,  though  often  accused  of  planning  revolt,  they 
never  made  one  attempt  even  to  win  back  their  own.  It  was 
doubtless  because  they  felt  that  it  was  not  the  sovereign  but  the 
cruel  Puritans  that  were  really  responsible  for  their  distress. 
Even  the  bloody  Cromwell  forced  the  Maryland  Puritans  to 
cease  annoying  the  Catholics. 
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When  the  Revolution  came  they  were  carried  along  with  the 
masses  by  the  fervent  example  of  Charles  Carroll,  following  the 
lead  of  their  near  neighbor  and  associate,  George  Washington. 
It  is  a  marvel  that  their  ardor  was  not  destroyed  by  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  which  in  its  address  to  the  King  in  1774 
referring  to  the  Quebec  Act  tolerating  Catholicity  among  the 
French  Canadians,  used  this  language:  “Nor  can  we  suppress 
our  astonishment  that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever  consent 
to  establish  in  that  country  a  religion  that  has  deluged  your 
island  in  blood,  and  dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution, 
murder  and  rebellion,  through  every  part  of  the  world;  that  we 
think  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  establish  a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and 
impious  tenets,”  etc.  By  this  time  England  was  becoming 
more  liberal,  though  the  French  Cession  required  the  provision 
complained  of ;  and  the  storm  center  of  anti-Catholic  bigotry  had 
shifted  to  America,  as  Know-Nothingism,  A.  P.  A. -ism  and  the 
ghostly  Kluxer  still  too  forcibly  remind  us. 

When  a  year  later  Congress  sent  the  Catholic  Carrolls  and 
Franklin  to  Canada  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  French  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  much  pleased  when  the  flat¬ 
tering  terms  used  were  translated  for  them,  but  someone  having 
a  copy  of  the  address  to  the  King,  which  England  was  careful  to 
send  over,  they  demanded  that  it  also  be  translated  for  them. 
At  once  the  scene  changed:  “O  perfidious,  double-faced  Con¬ 
gress.  Let  us  bless  and  obey  our  benevolent  prince,  whose 
humanity  is  consistent  and  extends  to  all  religions,”  exclaimed 
the  French  (American  Archives).  Thus  the  stupid  bigotry 
of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  lost  us  the  great  province  of 
Canada,  crippled  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  and  helped  to 
bring  on  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  humiliating  to  liberal  Americans 
to  contemplate  Congress  talking  so  loud  about  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  holiness  of  liberty  and  yet  shuddering  at  the  idea  that 
a  Catholic  be  allowed  any. 

But  in  spite  of  this  slap  in  the  face  Catholics  of  Maryland 
furnished  a  full  proportion  of  soldiers  to  the  Continental  Army  as 
well  as  to  the  camps  of  militia.  There  were  many  Tories, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  Maryland  as  in  other  colonies. 
Many  went  into  the  English  army.  There  was  a  regiment  in  the 
English  army  of  Maryland  Catholics,  referred  to  in  the  reports 
as  the  “R.  C.  Reg.  of  Md.” 

After  the  Revolution  the  Catholics,  influenced  by  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  traditions  of  the  old  Palatinate  and  following  the  lead  of 
their  near  neighbor,  Washington,  became  intense  Federalists, 
hearty  haters  of  Jefferson  and  Democracy;  and  on  the  destruction 
of  the  Federalist  party,  their  descendants  became  violent  Whigs, 
to  be,  finally,  literally  driven  into  the  Democratic  party,  when 
the  Whig  became  the  Know-Nothing  party. 
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In  spite  of  splendid  roads  and  showy  homes  here  and  there, 
Southwest  Maryland  now  has  an  abandoned  appearance,  as 
though  the  land  were  given  over  to  the  regrowth  of  timber;  miles 
and  miles  of  thickets  are  seen  on  all  sides.  Where  you  expect 
a  village  you  see  only  a  store  and  postoffice.  Old  Port  Tobacco, 
first  an  Indian  town  and  then  the  busy  mart  of  old  Charles 
County,  where  our  ancestors  attended  at  Courts,  or  to  trade, 
and  where  they  often  doubtless  saw  and  shook  the  hand  of  the 
great  Washington,  is  now  no  more.  The  church  and  county 
buildings  and  residences  are  gone,  only  here  and  there  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  cottage  mostly  occupied  by  that  mongrel  race  known,  I  was 
told,  by  the  name  of  “We-Sorts.”  This  mixture  of  Piscataway 
Indian,  negro  and  of  course  with  a  dash  of  the  whites,  is  descended 
from  twenty  families  of  Proctors  and  Swanns  recorded  in  the 
Census  of  1790  as  free  mulattoes.  They  cannot  associate 
socially  with  the  whites  and  will  not  associate  with  the  negroes, 
but  keep  in  a  little  world  of  their  own  and  having  no  distinguish¬ 
ing  name,  refer  to  themselves  as  We-Sorts,  hence  the  cant 
name.  They  now  number  several  hundred  mostly  in  Charles 
County.  The  old  harbor  is  filled  up  and  covered  with  swamp 
grasses  and  the  site  of  this  once  important  outlet  of  commerce, 
presents  a  scene  of  pathetic  desolation.  The  smart  little  city  of 
La  Plata  has  taken  its  place. 

In  the  last  days  of  October,  1926,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  I 
paid  my  long-wished-for  pilgrimage  to  old  St.  Mary’s  City.  To 
my  surprise  I  found  no  town,  or  any  evidences  of  there  ever 
having  been  one.  I  did  not  discover  a  postoffice,  though  there 
is  one,  nor  did  I  see  a  business  building  of  any  sort.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  manse,  a  college  building  for  girls  and  a  beautiful 
little  Episcopal  Church  built,  it  is  said,  with  the  brick  taken  from 
the  State  House,  harmonizing  admirably  with  the  touching  and 
transcendently  beautiful  landscape.  The  surrounding  country 
is  very  fertile  and  beautifully  improved.  Because  founded  and 
beloved  by  Catholics,  the  old  city  was  destroyed  by  the  hostility 
of  the  Puritan,  not  a  stone  has  been  left  upon  a  stone.  Patriotic 
ladies  of  Maryland  have  marked  with  care  the  foundation  of  the 
State  House  and  erected  a  handsome  monument  in  memory  of 
Leonard  Calvert,  the  first  Governor.  The  grounds  are,  and  I 
suppose  long  have  been,  a  graveyard  in  which  Governor  Thomas 
Green,  John  Sanders  and  possibly  other  remote  ancestors  of  ours, 
were  buried  along  with  many  early  Maryland  pilgrims. 

On  this  tongue  of  land,  jutting  boldly  out  into  the  placid 
waters  of  lovely  St.  Mary’s  River,  the  Pilgrims  landed  and 
purchased  this  fine  site  from  the  Indians  on  which  was  erected 
the  first  town.  Here  was  planted  the  noble  doctrine  of  religious 
freedom  for  the  first  time  in  the  world  and  as  long  as  there  is 
religion  in  the  world,  there  can  be  no  real  freedom  without 
religious  freedom.  The  idea  originated  with  Baltimore  and  was 
loyally  carried  out  by  his  Catholic  followers.  It  had  no  previous 
existence  in  any  country,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  as  it  did 
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not  exist  there,  it  could  not  have  been  suggested  in  Rome. 
Through  Puritan  persecution  the  plan,  like  the  old  city,  was 
destroyed.  The  plowshare  has  been  running  for  two  hundred 
years  over  the  site  of  the  old  town.  Fat  cattle  graze  and  rank 
tobacco  grows  where  it  once  stood,  but  heroic  memories  will 
forever  cling  to  this  lovely  spot,  where  fair  Maryland  was  planted 
as  the  Land  of  Sanctuary  and  where  the  Jesuit  set  up  the  first 
printing  press  in  America,  prior  to  1650,  on  which  Father  White 
published  first  books  in  the  Indian  tongue,  all  destroyed  by 
ruthless  Puritan,  save  one  copy  found  in  Rome.  White  was  sent 
in  chains  to  England  where  he  languished  long  in  prison,  but 
returned  to  old  St.  Mary’s  City  to  die  at  age  of  78  in  1657. 

As  I  wandered  musing  over  this  scene  gazing  at  the  enchanting 
river,  a  light  shower  drove  me  for  shelter  under  a  cedar.  A  lot 
of  beautiful  college  girls  on  a  back  porch,  filled  with  the  exuberance 
of  young  life,  began  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  the  wild  girations 
of  the  Charleston  and  as  I  was  the  only  person  near  I  conceitedly 
hoped  it  was  for  my  entertainment,  to  break  up  sad  reveries. 
The  contrast  was  too  great;  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  if 
Germanic  Puritanism  had  once  prevailed  here,  there  was  still 
plenty  of  the  Latin  Cavalier  blood  and  spirit  in  dear  old  Mary¬ 
land. 

Louisville ,  Kentucky ,  Christmas  1927. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CLEMENTS  LINE 

The  name  Clements,  with  its  varied  spellings,  was  derived 
from  the  Latin  Clemens  and  is  found  wherever  Roman  civilization 
extended.  The  Romans  left  the  name  in  Britain,  where  the 
German  and  French  Conquests  found  and  modified  its  spelling 
to  suit  the  new  language.  In  French  the  name  became  Clement, 
like  the  stem  of  the  Latin  word ;  or  sometimes  a  female  form  was 
used,  as  Clare  Clemence,  wife  of  the  great  Conde,  and  as 
such  was  introduced  into  England  at  and  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  modern  English  the  name  came  to  be  spelled 
Clements  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  Clemens  is 
pure  Latin,  Clement  is  pure  French,  the  form  Clements  only  is 
pure  English  and  the  correct  form  of  the  name.  Clemmons, 
Clemmens,Clemants  and  like  variations  are  aberrant  forms  arising 
from  negligent  following  of  various  local  mispronunciations. 

Clements  is  a  common  name  in  the  British  Isles.  Robert 
Clements,  of  an  Irish  branch,  was  in  1795  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Leitrim,  while  the  Lucas-Clements  and  other  Irish 
gentry  and  commonalty,  bear  the  name.  In  England  the 
Clements  are  found  in  all  the  activities  of  life,  lawyers,  judges, 
doctors,  clergymen,  merchants  and  planters;  and  seem  in  early 
times  to  have  settled  in  all  the  American  colonies.  A  Gregory 
Clements  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  fanatical  Puritan  and 
one  of  those  signing  the  Round  Robin  Death  Warrant  of 
Charles  I.  He  was  condemned  and  executed  at  the  Restoration, 
died  defiantly,  his  mouth  filled  with  reviling  cant.  The  first  of 
the  name  to  reach  America  were  the  widow  Elizabeth  Clements 
and  her  children  Jeremiah,  Nicholas,  Ezekiel  and  Elizabeth,  who 
arrived  in  the  George,  at  James  City,  Va.,  1611,  and  settled  upon 
Chipoakes  Creek  in  Surry  County,  the  widow  later  marrying 
Ralph  Hamon,  the  historian  of  Virginia.  I  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
cover  our  ancestor  in  this  prominent  family,  feeling  some  one  of 
them  might  have  wandered  into  Maryland  as  so  many  Virginians 
did,  but  so  far  find  no  facts  to  sustain  the  theory. 
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According  to  the  records,  Elizabeth  Clements,  a  servant,  was 
transported  to  the  colony  of  Maryland  in  1652;  Hannah 
Clements,  1655;  Henry  Clements  in  1663;  Thomas  Clements  in 
1669;  Mary  Clements  in  1670;  Nick  Clements  to  St.  Mary’s 
County,  1673;  George  Clemence,  distinguished  as  paying  his  own 
way,  came  in  1666;  and  Ambrose  Clemence,  transported  in  1665. 
Besides  these  one  Andrew  Clements,  as  a  Swede  (from  the 
Delaware  Colony  destroyed  by  the  Dutch)  was  naturalized  in 
Maryland  in  1666.  These  dates  are  found  in  the  land  books  and 
the  immigrant  was  already  in  the  Colony  from  a  few  months  to 
several  years  before  the  said  dates.  In  said  books  is  this  record: 
‘'John  Hartwell  of  Charles  County,  Maryland,  on  September  25, 

1678,  claimed  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  bringing 
his  two  daughters,  Ann  and  Mary,  his  wife,  Ann,  John  Tant, 
John  Clements  and  John  Brewer,  into  this  province  to  inhabit.” 
This  John  Clements,  I  am  sure,  was  the  founder  of  the  Charles 
County  family  of  that  name  and  our  progenitor.  He  had  been 
in  the  Colony  one  or  two  years  before  that  date.  There  was  a 
Thomas,  a  John  and  a  Jacob  Clements  in  these  early  days  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  and  the  similarity  of  names  indicates  possible 
kinship  to  him  of  Charles  County,  but  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
no  connection,  though  I  suspect  relationship. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  ancestor  came  from 
Clopton,  Middlesex  County,  England,  as  early  as  1675.  In  a 
deposition  given  in  a  land  suit  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  1725, 
he  said  he  was  78  years  old,  so  he  was  born  in  1647.  He  was  a 
tailor  by  trade  and  must  have  been  possessed  of  some  means,  for, 
though  transported  by  Hartwell,  he  did  not  go  into  service,  as 
usual,  but  certainly  set  up  business  for  himself  as  early  as  1675. 
His  means  doubtless  were  all  invested  in  English  cloth  and  the 
implements  of  his  trade.  In  the  early  history  of  Maryland,  the 
real  business  of  the  country  consisted  in  growing  tobacco,  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  England  and  receiving  in  exchange  hardware  and 
materials  for  clothing.  The  merchant  tailor  was  a  man  of  prime 
importance,  bringing  in  cloth  and  making  up  the  Sunday  clothes 
and  marriage  finery  for  such  as  could  afford  it.  He  was  accepted 
on  a  guardian’s  bond  in  the  year  1677,  showing  he  was  an  educated 
man  by  signing  in  his  own  hand,  not  a  usual  accomplishment  in 
those  days,  and  in  the  same  year,  August  9th,  a  tract  of  land 
named  Pomfret  was  conveyed  to  him  and  one  Goodrich  by  Ward 
for  a  price  of  2,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  all  of  Charles  County. 
The  village,  or  postoffice,  at  this  place  is  still  Pomfret,  named  for 
this  little  farm.  He  conveyed  this  place  on  the  12th  of  June, 

1679,  to  James  Brown  and  there  betrayed  his  calling  by  styling 
himself  tailor,  in  the  deed.  He  seems  to  have  been  unmarried 
at  that  time.  Evidently  he  and  his  family  were  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  impoverished  by  repeated  fines  and  confiscations,  endured 
on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  so  this 
young  London  tailor  with  little  save  his  needle  and  a  few  yards 
of  fine  English  cloth,  so  much  desired  by  the  dandies  in  the 
Maryland  woods,  with  a  mother’s  last  kiss  as  his  sweetest 
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memory,  left  forever  his  native  England  for  the  Land  of  Sanc¬ 
tuary.  It  is  possible  his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Pomphrett, 
changed  into  Pomfret,  a  family  name  yet  in  Maryland,  degener¬ 
ated  into  Pumphrey,  hence  the  name  of  his  little  farm  where  he 
began  constructing  for  his  wealthier  neighbors  showy  clothes, 
then  so  much  affected ;  for  there  was  much  aristocratic  pride  in 
the  old  Colony. 

His  marriage  took  place  about  this  time,  to  whom  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  with  certainty,  farther  than  her  name  was  Elizabeth 
as  the  deed  of  1695  shows.  After  much  investigation  and  study 
of  all  facts  discovered  I  have  concluded  that  her  maiden  name  was 
Plunkett.  As  early  as  1660,  there  appeared  in  Maryland 
Christopher  Plunkett,  evidently  an  Anglo-Norman  Irishman. 
Wherever  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Maryland  Archives, 
or  the  wills  of  his  friends,  he  is  styled  Mr.  Plunkett,  showing  he 
was  of  the  class  called  gentlemen,  a  most  significant  fact,  when 
we  recall  that  there  were  then  few  Irishmen  in  the  Colony  and  that 
the  English  were  not  prone  to  look  up  to  them.  He  was  unusu¬ 
ally  popular,  as  I  have  found  a  half  dozen  wills  making  bequests 
to  him,  along  with  such  men  as  the  Carrolls,  Anthony  Neale  and 
other  prominent  citizens,  then  considered  the  highest  expression 
of  friendship.  These  testimonials  come  from  various  counties, 
showing  his  activities  carried  him  to  various  places.  He  may 
have  been  an  attorney,  an  agent  to  sell  Irish  cloth,  or  to  buy 
tobacco  for  Irish  manufacturers.  He  seems  never  to  have  held 
land  in  the  Colony  and  no  evidence  of  his  estate  was  found.  It  is 
probable  he  was  never  an  actual  settler.  My  conclusion  is  that 
he  brought  over  with  him  his  family,  and  some  of  his  children 
remained,  a  son,  Thomas  of  Prince  George’s  County,  and  a  son 
Richard  in  Somerset  County  certainly;  and  possibly  daughters, 
who  married  in  the  province;  he  then  returned  to  Ireland  where 
he  died.  I  like  to  find  in  this  charming  Irishman  the  father  of 
the  said  Elizabeth.  Genealogists  would  easily  find  him  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Plunkett  family  of  County 
Meath,  headed  by  earls  and  barons  among  whom  Christopher 
was  a  very  usual  name,  Earls  of  Fingal,  Lords  of  Louth,  Barons 
of  Dunsany,  soldiers  distinguished  at  home  and  abroad, 
Elizabeth  a  common  name  also.  Gerard  Plunkett  of  Meath,  who 
died  in  1638,  had  a  son  Christopher. 

Others  connected  with  this  family  were  in  Maryland.  Michael 
Howard,  gentleman  of  Talbot  County,  in  a  will  disposing  of  a 
large  estate  in  Ireland  and  Maryland,  including  a  law  library, 
in  1737,  names  an  Ann  Plunkett  of  West  Meath,  Ireland. 
Thomas  Plunkett,  also  a  planter  and  tailor  of  Prince  George’s 
County,  went  security  for  John  Clements  in  1696,  to  prevent 
his  imprisonment  for  debt  and  in  1695  received  from  him  a 
conveyance  of  a  tract  of  land  evidently  to  discharge  advances 
made  to  Clements,  and  by  his  will  in  1716  he  devised  sums  to 
half  dozen  of  the  latter’s  descendants  to  buy  gold  mourning  rings 
and  as  most  of  them  were  mere  children,  it  was  not  friendship, 
but  relationship,  that  prompted  the  deed.  Testator  died  at  the 
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home  of  Henry  Bames  in  Charles  County  to  whose  children  he 
left  most  of  his  property  and  these,  I  suspect,  were  also  grand¬ 
children  of  John  Clements. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  when  Elizabeth  died.  We  know 
she  signed  the  deed  to  Plunkett  1695,  and  did  not  appear  in  that 
of  1728  made  to  their  son  Jacob.  This  deed  conveyed  away  the 
last  piece  of  land  he  had  purchased  long  before  of  Robert 
Middleton,  called  Wickham.  In  this  deed  he  refers  to  his  son 
Samuel  about  whom  I  have  found  nothing,  though  he  was  most 
likely  the  husband  of  Eleanor  McAtee  Clements,  descended  from 
Governor  Green  through  his  son  Robert,  her  sister  Rosamond 
being  the  wife  of  the  second  John  Clements.  We  find  old  John 
Clements  was  released  from  paying  county  levy  in  1722. 

Such  is  the  shadowy  outline  of  the  pair  who  brought  into 
existence  the  Clements  family,  to  which  we  belong,  in  the  woods 
of  Charles  County,  Maryland,  descendants  of  which  now  number 
many  thousands  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  whose  memory  I,  of  the  eighth  generation,  am  herein 
endeavoring  to  snatch  from  utter  oblivion. 

It  is  certain  they  left  four  sons,  Jacob  and  Samuel,  directly 
named  as  such  in  the  deed  of  1728;  while  John,  in  his  will,  refers 
expressly  to  Jacob  and  William,  Sr.,  as  his  brothers.  I  feel 
certain  from  their  intimate  association  and  proximity,  though 
there  is  no  record,  that  Joseph  and  Edward  Clements  were  their 
sons  also,  though  it  is  possible  that  Edward  may  have  been  a 
young  brother  to  old  John.  I  suspect  there  were  daughters 
also,  but  their  history  is  lost  to  us,  but  as  said  already,  one 
probably  married  Henry  Bames.  Their  children  must  have 
been  not  only  entirely  respectable,  but  even  prepossessing;  for 
in  spite  of  poverty,  want  of  education  or  other  advantages,  they 
married  in  the  best  and  wealthiest  families;  maybe  their  mother 
was  shrewd  and  charming  enough  to  help  them  along.  Hence¬ 
forth,  to  prevent  confusion  we  will  refer  to  each  of  these  sons  as  the 
founder  of  the  line  to  which  descendants  belong,  viz.:  Edward, 
John,  William,  Jacob,  Joseph  and  Samuel;  having  no  reliable 
data  as  to  Samuel,  though  I  am  sure  he  had  descendants,  he  will 
fall  out  of  the  story;  and  Jacob  our  ancestor  will  be  considered 
last,  for  convenience. 

Edward  Clements  married  twice;  first,  into  the  prominent 
Sanders  family  of  Charles  County,  and  second,  Susana,  widow 
of  Joseph  Mathews  who  died  in  1734,  and  daughter  of  Ignatius 
Craycroft,  gentleman  and  an  influential  citizen,  who  died  in  1707. 
Edward  Clements  died  testate  in  Charles  County  in  1751,  and 
besides  his  widow,  left  a  son  William  by  his  first  marriage;  he 
refers  also  to  a  granddaughter,  Mary  Ann  Clements.  This 
William  Clements  seems  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Green,  for  when  imprisoned  for  debt  in  1742,  Giles  and 
Leonard  Green  went  on  his  bail  bond  and  became  his  sureties 
when  licensed  to  keep  an  ordinary  in  1746.  According  to  his 
deposition  he  was  born  about  1710.  I  think  he  was  the  William 
Clements,  who  died  testate  in  Prince  George’s  County  in  1754, 
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leaving  a  widow  Frances,  and  sons  Nehemiah,  Ignatius,  Edward, 
John  and  George,  and  possibly  other  sons  not  mentioned.  Edward 
left  other  sons,  one  son,  Jacob,  who  died  testate  in  1791,  a  widower, 
and  left  a  son  William  and  probably  other  sons;  also  daughters 
Clare  Taylor,  Anna  and  Sara  Clements,  and  left  a  small  amount 
of  property  and  a  negro  to  his  motherless  children,  with  the 
pathetic  injunction  that  “unless  Sara  immediately  declines 
living  with  Anthony  Roe,  she  is  to  forfeit  her  share.”  Let  us 
hope  the  threat,  though  the  devise  was  small,  set  aright  poor 
erring  Sara  of  the  long  ago.  He  was  born  1722.  He  had  also 
a  son  Edward,  who,  of  record,  confessed  judgment  in  Charles 
County,  1773. 

John  Clements  married  Rosamond  Maggatee,  a  disguised 
spelling  of  McAtee  because  Irish  Catholics  were  special  objects 
of  Puritan  wrath,  about  1703.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Pat  and 
Rosamond  McAtee  and  a  granddaughter  of  Robert  Green,  a 
son  of  Governor  Thomas  Green,  Lord  of  Bobing  Manor.  John 
Clements  was  a  prosperous  planter  in  Charles  County.  Their 
children  were:  Jean,  married  to  Edward  Stone,  believed  to  be 
of  the  Charles  County  family  of  that  name,  to  which  Thomas, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  belonged;  Elizabeth, 
married  to  Thomas  Cofer;  Barbary,  Agnes,  Mary  Ann,  last  three 
alive  in  1749;  Lydia,  who  died  unmarried  in  1775;  Ben  Notley, 
born  1715, alive  1778;  John,  alive  in  1778;  George,  who  died  1749; 
Samuel  who  married  Margaret,  was  alive  in  1790;  and  Francis 
who  married  Elizabeth  Sanders.  John  died  testate  in  1734, 
leaving  considerable  estate  to  his  widow  Rosamond,  and  their 
children,  consisting  of  lands  and  negroes.  He  refers  to  his 
brothers  Jacob  and  William  Clements,  Sr.,  and  made  Jacob 
and  his  widow  his  executors.  Said  Francis,  his  youngest  son, 
settled  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  where  he  died  in  1793, 
testate,  leaving,  besides  his  widow  Elizabeth,  Joseph,  Jacob  and 
Rebecca  Sanders  Clements.  I  think  he  had  older  sons  not 
mentioned.  Said  George,  of  John,  died  testate  and  unmarried 
in  1749,  willing  his  property  to  his  uncle,  Jacob  Clements,  mostly 
to  have  debts  paid  with  and  small  bequests  to  his  said  sisters. 
Many  descendants,  now  numbering  thousands,  belong  to  this 
family,  but  the  line  cannot  be  distinguished  with  any  certainty. 
Ben  Notley  Clements  of  John,  had  a  daughter  Ann  who  married 
a  John  Slater  before  1777. 

William  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Clements  married  Mary 
Hanson,  daughter  of  John  Hanson  who  died  testate  in  1754. 
His  brother,  Samuel  Hanson,  was  the  father  of  John  Hanson, 
the  patriot,  soldier  and  first  President  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  and  as  such,  really  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  there  were  other  marriages  between  the  Clements 
and  Hanson  families,  but  have  not  been  able  to  work  them  out 
of  the  fragmentary  records.  I  cannot  here  do  more  than  allude 
to  this  strong  and  patriotic  family  connected  in  blood  with 
so  many  of  the  Central  Maryland  families.  The  Swedish  myth 
adds  no  §clat  to  this  great  family. 
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The  descendants  of  William  and  Mary  Hanson  Clements  are 
very  numerous  but  in  my  hurried  searches  I  have  been  able  to 
find  only  a  few.  From  a  suit  about  the  will  of  John  Hanson, 
carried  on  by  William  Clements  in  the  interest  of  their  children, 
we  find  they  were:  Bennet  Hanson  Clements,  a  man  of 
some  prominence  who  died  in  1777  in  Charles  County,  Oswald 
Clements,  Clotilder  Clements  who  married  Thomas  Thompson, 
Elizabeth  who  married  William  Mudd,  Henrietta  Clements, 
Edward  Clements,  Mary  Clements,  Mary  Ann  Clements  and 
William  Clements.  Bennet  Hanson  Clements  left  a  son  Bennet 
Hanson  Clements  who  died  testate  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  in  1804,  leaving  his  widow  Charity;  the  children  of 
his  dead  daughter  Mary,  who  had  married  Peter  Bowie;  his 
daughters  Ann  Clements,  Sara  C.  Smith,  Mary  C.  Hoggins, 
Martha  Clements,  Mildred  C.  Medley,  and  his  sons  Basil, 
Thomas,  Wilfred,  William  and  Gustavus  Clements.  He  settled 
in  said  county  after  the  Revolution.  Oswald  Clements  of  the 
first  Bennet  Hanson  Clements,  also  settled  in  Montgomery 
County  after  the  Revolution  and  was  alive  in  1815.  His  son 
Oswald,  settled  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  as  did  Basil 
Clements,  the  son  of  the  second  Bennet  Hanson  Clements.  The 
Hanson  Clements  of  Union  County,  Kentucky,  referred  to  by 
Webb,  was  of  this  line. 

Joseph  Clements,  youngest  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth, 
married  a  daughter  of  Ann  Taylor,  as  her  will  of  1744  shows. 
She  was  of  the  prominent  Charles  C.  Smallwood  family  that 
gave  the  Revolution  the  heroic  general,  also  connected  to  Luke 
Gardiner.  Her  name  was  Phoebe.  Joseph  Clements  died 
testate  1766  in  Charles  County  and  left  a  large  estate  in  lands 
and  negroes.  He  was  born,  as  his  deposition  given  in  1753  shows, 
about  1692.  He  names  his  sons,  Leonard,  John,  Walter, 
Clement,  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  his  daughters,  Martha  married  to 
John  Sanders  who  died  in  1753,  Elizabeth  Wheeler  and  Charity 
Delozier,  and  his  grandchildren  Ann  and  Mathew  Sanders. 
His  son  Clement  was  born  in  1725,  as  his  deposition  shows,  and 
died  testate  in  1775,  leaving  his  widow  Margaret  and  unnamed 
children.  His  son  Leonard  died  testate  in  1806  and  left  his 
children  Robert  Henly,  Joseph  Milburn,  Leonard,  Clare  and 
Polly.  His  son  John  and  wife  Mary  Ann,  conveyed  the  property 
gotten  by  his  father’s  will,  called  Clementstown,  to  one  Wheeler 
and  his  own  brother  Leonard  in  1770.  His  son  Walter  conveyed 
his  interest  in  said  land  to  Jenifer  in  1771  and  was  surety  of 
Cawood  as  collector  of  taxes,  1782.  His  son  Joseph  Clements, 
Jr.,  was,  I  think,  the  former  husband  of  Elizabeth  Clements  and 
the  father  of  her  two  children  Wilfred  Henly  and  Mary  Ann 
Addenbury  Clements. 

The  said  Elizabeth  then  married  John  Stone,  a  first  cousin  of 
Thomas  Stone  the  signer,  who  added  to  her  daughter’s  name, 
Addenbury,  an  English  town  from  which  the  Stone  immigrant 
came.  Elizabeth  must  have  had  rare  charm  as  she  converted 
her  husband  to  Catholicity,  for  on  his  death  in  1793,  he  not  only 
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remembered  her  and  her  children  liberally  but  left  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  priest,  Charles  Neale,  and  a  monastery.  She  died 
testate  a  year  later,  leaving  property  to  her  children.  Her 
daughter  Mary  A.  A.  Clements  died  testate  in  1799  in  Charles 
County  devising  her  property  to  her  brother  Wilfred,  her  uncles 
Walter,  Leonard,  Bede  and  Zach.  Clements.  Leonard  Clements, 
of  Leonard,  of  Joseph,  died  testate  in  1793  and  devised  lands  and 
negroes  to  his  daughters  Mary,  Phoebe  and  Clare  Bennett,  and 
to  his  sons  John  and  Mathias;  the  latter  married  Eleanor  McAtee 
and  left  a  daughter  Monica  and  a  son  Leonard.  Joseph  Adlow 
Clements,  of  Joseph  Clements,  Jr.,  of  Joseph,  by  his  first  marriage, 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  died  testate  in  1819  naming  only  a 
wife.  This  was  a  strong,  numerous  and  wealthy  family  and  the 
descendants  so  numerous  as  not  to  be  easily  classified. 

We  come  now  to  Jacob,  our  ancestor.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  second  child  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Plunkett  Clements, 
born  about  1681.  He  married  Clare  Green  possibly  as  early  as 
1698.  His  will  shows  her  name  was  Clare,  and  although  Mrs. 
Anna  Hanson  Dorsey,  the  authoress,  in  sketching  a  tree  of  the 
Clements,  calls  her  Clare  Sanders,  it  is  certain  that  she  was  Clare 
Green.  The  elaborate  work  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Clements 
family  at  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  in  Baltimore,  states 
correctly  that  Jacob  Clements  married  Clare  Green  and  the 
same  statement  can  be  found  at  Annapolis,  in  the  card  index  of 
old  marriage  records  of  Maryland,  gotten  up  by  a  society 
of  ladies  of  that  state.  With  this  hint  I  easily  discovered  whose 
daughter  she  was.  The  will  of  Francis  Green  made  in  Charles 
County  September  16,  1706,  and  probated  17th  of  May,  1707, 
devised  a  large  estate  to  his  children  Leonard,  Francis,  Giles 
and  Claire  (a  French  spelling).  He  mentions  his  lands  as  on  Old 
Woman’s  Run,  the  English  of  the  Indian  name,  Mattawoman. 
The  Clements  lived  on  the  same  run  and  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  first  child  of  Jacob  and  Clare  was  named  Francis 
for  his  grandfather,  and  on  November  7,  1718,  his  said  uncle 
Francis  leased  to  the  lad  a  tract  of  land  on  “ye  old  woman’s 
branch”  for  a  long  term  of  years  at  a  nominal  rent,  as  the 
record  shows;  and,  besides,  the  members  of  the  Green  family 
were  in  constant  association  and  mutual  suretyships  with  his 
family  and  their  descendants,  and  many  other  intermarriages 
have  occurred  between  the  various  branches  of  the  families. 

Jacob,  poor  and  the  son  of  a  tailor,  must  have  had  a  gentle¬ 
manly  and  attractive  personality,  to  be  able  to  ally  himself  with 
this  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family.  Francis  Green,  the  father 
of  Clare,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Green,  the  second 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  who  came  over  with  the  original 
Colonists  in  1633-34.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Green  of  the 
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English  gentry  and  had  married  Helen,*  daughter  of  George 
Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  the  founder  through  his  son 
of  Maryland. 

Favored  by  his  brother-in-law  Leonard  Calvert,  Green  was 
granted  at  once  a  large  estate  on  Kent  Island,  and  the  whole 
of  Poplar  Island  and  made  Lord  of  Bobing  Manor  as  the  estate 
was  named.  This  property  I  suppose  passed  to  his  eldest  son 
Thomas,  while  the  other  sons  Robert,  Leonard  and  Francis  got 
a  large  grant  of  lands  in  Charles  County  about  Mattawoman  Run, 
called  Greens  Inheritance.  This  connection  with  the  family  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  now  of  little  importance,  is  at  least  as  near 
as  that  of  many  who  are  so  proud  of  the  fact.  By  this  blood  are 
allied  a  great  number  of  the  important  families  of  Maryland, 
such  as  those  of  Carroll,  Darnall,  Plowden,  Fenwick,  Neale,  Peter, 
Lloyd,  Brooke,  Snowden,  Taney  and  many  others;  and  in 
Virginia  descendants  of  Nellie  and  George  Washington  Custis, 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  many  others  in  the  South  and  West. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  marriage  of  Jacob  and  Clare  acces¬ 
sible.  It  doubtless  took  place  before  a  Jesuit  who  stealthily  met 
the  young  couple  at  the  home  of  William  Boarman,  where 
Catholics,  denied  the  right  to  have  a  church,  then  met  for  worship. 
Thanks  to  Clare’s  wealthy  father  they  were  soon  established, 
with  land  and  negroes,  and  Jacob  rapidly  became  a  prosperous 
planter.  His  name  is  often  found  in  the  county  records  in 
connection  with  various  business  matters.  He  died  about 
November  1,  1755,  testate.  His  widow  Clare  and  his  son  Edward 
were  named  as  executors,  while  his  brother-in-law  Giles  Green 
and  Edward  Green  his  widow’s  cousin,  became  their  sureties. 
He  left  the  land  called  Huckleberry  Garden  to  his  wife  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  his  son  Edward;  to  Jacob  and  Walter  he  left 
the  land  at  Chickamuxon  bought  of  John  Speake  called  Reserve; 
to  John  and  Charles  he  left  lands  at  Cornwallis  Neck;  one- third 
of  his  personalty  he  left  to  his  wife;  to  his  daughter  Jane  he  gave 
two  negroes;  to  a  granddaughter  Anne  Wheeler,  he  gave  a  negro; 
to  daughter  Martha,  two  negroes;  to  daughter  Clare  Sanders, 
personalty;  to  heirs  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  deceased, 
a  shilling  each;  to  each  of  his  sons  a  negro;  and  all  the  remainder 
of  his  estate  he  devised  to  his  children  Edward,  Jacob,  Walter, 
Francis,  John,  Charles,  Jane  and  Martha  Clements,  equally. 
Joseph  and  John  Gardiner  and  Thomas  McPherson,  were  the 
witnesses  who  probated  the  will,  November  21,  1755.  His 
daughter  Clare  had  married  John  Sanders  of  the  prominent 
Charles  County  family  descended  from  John  Sanders,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  adventurers  of  the  original  settlers,  but  nothing 


•There  is  some  confusion  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  facts  after  the  great  lapse 
of  time.  I  find  it  stated  in  the  Abridged  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy,  that  Governor 
Green  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  while  in  the  “History  of  Colonial  Families 
of  the  United  States,”  Volume  VI,  Page  288,  it  is  stated  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  that  nobleman. 
This  seems  the  more  probable  view,  taking  into  consideration  dates  of  marriages  and  births. 
It  is  certain  he  was  of  Lord  Baltimore’s  family.  A  retiring,  unambitious  man,  in  delicate 
health,  he  would  never  have  been  named  Governor,  by  his  uncle,  the  dying  Leonard  Calvert, 
as  his  successor,  if  he  had  not  been  so  related.  He  was  removed  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to 
the  Stuarts. 
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further  has  been  learned  of  their  history.  His  son  Charles  seems 
to  have  died  before  1790  leaving  a  son  Charles  and  possibly  other 
children.  His  son  Edward  died  in  1764,  testate  and  unmarried, 
leaving  Huckleberry  Garden  to  his  brother  John,  silver  and 
personal  property  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  a  negro  to  his 
niece  Ann  Wheeler.  It  would  seem  that  Jacob  had  besides 
Elizabeth  another  daughter  married  to  a  Wheeler,  mother  of 
said  Ann,  all  of  whom,  formerly  of  Charles  County,  were  then 
about  Baltimore. 

These  Wheelers  were  descended  from  Major  John  Wheeler, 
first  commander  of  Charles  County,  often  sheriff,  justice  of  the 
peace  and  otherwise  prominent.  These  Clements- Wheelers  left 
property  about  Baltimore ;  some  were  connected  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railway.  Clements  was  a  given  name  of  at  least 
one  descendant.  The  subsequent  history  of  Martha  is  not 
known  save  that  she  married  Dyer  and  left  at  least  two  children, 
Thomas  and  Ann  Dyer.  His  daughter  Jane,  after  it  is  possible 
a  stormy  life,  died  unmarried  and  testate  in  September  1775, 
leaving  a  negro  and  silver  to  her  nephew  Thomas  Dyer,  chest  of 
drawers  to  her  niece  Helen  Clements,  silver  to  a  niece  Mary 
Clements,  two  negroes  to  her  brother  Walter;  her  wearing 
apparel  to  her  sisters  Clare  Sanders,  Martha  Dyer,  and  niece 
Ann  Dyer;  silver  to  her  brother  Charles,  and  nephew  John  H. 
Clements;  four  barrels  of  corn  to  the  poor  of  Port  Tobacco;  rest 
to  sisters  and  brother  John  with  direction  that  her  executors, 
Walter  Clements  and  brother-in-law,  John  Sanders,  should  find  her 
brother  Charles  in  wearing  apparel  for  five  years.  Dan  McPherson 
and  Martha  Green  attested  her  will.  His  son  Walter  was  alive 
in  1790  as  the  census  shows  at  Chickamuxon,  owning  nine  slaves, 
while  his  son  Walter  had  six  and  at  least  one  son  named  Charles. 

Of  Jacob,  I  have  learned  nothing  except  that  he  died  intestate 
1773,  left  a  wife,  Elizabeth  McAtee  I  suspect,  as  she  and  one 
Henry  McAtee  were  his  administrators,  and  a  daughter  Helen, 
27  years  old;  and  that  John  Clements  became  their  surety. 
The  child  Helen  was  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Jane  Clements,  her 
aunt.  Jacob’s  son,  John  of  Cornwallis  Neck,  was  left  Huckle¬ 
berry  Garden  by  his  brother  Edward.  His  property  in  the 
lowlands  caused  him  to  be  designated  Swamp  John  in  Census  of 
1790.  He  then  had  nine  in  family  and  seven  slaves. 

This  brings  us  to  our  ancestor  Francis  of  Jacob  evidently  his 
oldest  son  who  had  a  large  family  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death.  He  married  about  1720,  Elizabeth  Sanders,  daughter  of 
John  Sanders  of  Charles  County,  son  of  Edward  Sanders  of  the 
said  county  who  was  a  son  of  John  Sanders  of  the  original 
adventurers.  Her  younger  brother  John  married  Clare,  the 
sister  of  Francis.  Sanders  was  one  of  the  wealthy  Catholic 
families  of  Charles  County.  Edward  Sanders  settled  there  as 
early  as  1660  and  had  at  least  three  sons,  Charles,  Thomas  and 
Edward,  and  a  daughter,  Mary.  There  were  frequent  inter¬ 
marriages  between  this  and  the  Clements  family;  many  of  their 
descendants  came  to  Kentucky,  Anthony  Sanders  of  Bardstown 
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being  one  of  the  first  to  come  with  his  brother  Christopher  of 
Bullitt  County. 

Francis  survived  his  father  only  three  years,  dying  testate, 
August  1758,  and  leaving  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  for  life  the  home 
plantation  on  the  south  side  of  Old  Woman’s  Run  (Mattawoman) 
and  109  acres  of  Reformation ;  to  his  sons  George  and  John,  he 
left  St.  Mathews,  200  acres  and  Clements  Addition  100  acres; 
to  Francis  land  on  north  side  of  said  Run  and  Neale  land;  to 
Thomas  and  Henry  remainder  interest  in  land  left  wife;  he  gave 
to  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  Mary  and  Martha,  personalty 
and  a  dozen  slaves  and  made  his  widow  and  son  George,  executors; 
Thomas  McPherson,  Edward  Clements  and  John  McAtee 
attested  will — married  daughters  not  mentioned,  portions 
advanced.  His  widow  survived  to  November  1771,  and  dying 
testate  devised  negroes  and  personalty  to  her  sons  Thomas, 
Henry,  George  and  John,  and  daughters  Martha  Fillen,  Mary 
Smith,  Henrietta  Dyer  and  Priscilla  Edelen,  and  to  her  grand¬ 
children  Mary  Edelen,  Teresa,  daughter  of  her  son  John,  and 
Mildred  Mudd,  of  deceased  daughter,  Benedicta  Mudd.  Mary 
jt>  H  r|  married  Ben  Smith  and  nothing  further  learned  of  her  family, 

or  that  of  Martha.  Priscilla  married  Thomas  Edelen  of  Prince 
George’s  County,  son  of  Thomas  Edelen,  of  Richard,  of  Charles 
County,  of  Richard  of  St.  Mary’s  County  the  pioneer.  Her 
granddaughter  married  Ralph  Spalding  and  became  the  mother 
of  Mother  Catharine  Spalding  (see  Chapter  IV),  it  seems  probable. 

Henrietta  married  Dyer  of  Prince  George’s  County,  a  prosper¬ 
ous  planter  whom  she  survived.  Dying  testate  in  1777  she  gave 
silver,  personalty  and  slaves  to  her  children:  Ed.,  a  captain  in 
.  Revolution,  Thomas,  Francis  Clements,  Henry  E.,  George, 
Jiles  Green,  Jesse  and  Walter  Dyer,  the  last  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  A  granddaughter  Mary  Henrietta  Dyer  died  testate, 
1804,  and  left  her  property  to  Edelens,  her  mother’s  kin.  The 
said  Francis  Clements  Dyer  died  1807,  testate,  left  his  wife 
Ann,  John  E.,  Henry,  William,  James  C.,  Margaret,  Loretto, 
Sara,  Ann,  Maria  and  Ann  Elizabeth  Dyer.  Had  a  large  estate 
as  well  as  a  large  family.  Many  Dyers  were  in  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  some  of  the  family  settled  in  Washington  County, 
Kentucky.  John  Dyer,  a  former  clerk  Washington  Circuit 
Court,  was  possibly  of  this  family. 

Francis  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Clements  died  testate 
t  -  \  1760  leaving  considerable  property  to  mother,  brothers  and 

sisters,  showing  Thomas  and  Henry  then  under  age. 

George  was  oldest  son  of  Francis,  named  for  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  first  Lord  Baltimore.  Leaving  no  will,  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  his  family.  His  oldest  son  was  Francis  and  he  had 
another  son  Thomas.  He  died  in  1777,  and  his  brother  John 
was  his  administrator  with  his  brother  Thomas  and  Len. 
Hamilton  sureties.  His  said  son  Francis  became  quite  wealthy 
and  left  his  estate  to  his  son  John,  who  styled  himself  son  of 
Francis  and  who  died  the  owner  of  twenty  slaves  and  fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  had  once  belonged  to  his 
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great-grandfather  Francis.  He  left  all  to  his  son  Francis  T. 
Clements,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  married  a  Miss  Hyde 
and  moved  to  Annapolis;  and  to  his  son-in-law  Colonel  Joseph 
Green,  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  descendant  of  Governor 

Thomas  Green.  His  granddaughter  -  Clements 

married  Dr.  Stanislas  Coomes  of  Charles  County.  John  died 
in  Charles  County,  1804,  giving  to  his  daughter  Teresa  Green, 
wife  of  J.  R.  Green,  only  four  negroes. 

Thomas  and  Henry  Clements,  youngest  sons  of  Francis  of 
Jacob,  have  left  no  further  history.  Their  land,  called  Thomas 
and  Henry,  like  all  the  other  Clements  land  passed  to  John  of 
Francis  of  George. 

John  of  Francis  of  Jacob,  our  ancestor,  evidently  was  not 
prosperous.  His  brother  Francis  left  him  “all  he  owes  me  and 
also  his  rent.”  He  soon  lost  his  inheritance,  lived  and  died  a 
poor  man.  I  don’t  know  whom  he  married.  I  suspect  it  was 
one  with  the  fighting  Hanson  blood  in  her  veins.  His  sons  like 
the  neighboring  Hanson’s  sons  were  prompt  to  enter  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Landless,  a  young  family  on  his  hands,  too  old  and  too 
feeble  for  a  soldier,  his  health  ruined  by  toiling  in  the  malaria 
of  the  Mattawoman  flats — his  soul  took  fire  at  the  sound  of  the 
Revolution  and  he  became  a  recruiting  agent,  or  officer,  of  the 
Continental  Army.  Mrs.  Dorsey  found  a  tradition  that  he 
further  impoverished  himself  by  furnishing  clothing  and  horses 
to  his  sons  when  they  responded  to  their  country’s  call.  He 
appeared  in  Charles  County  Court,  August  10,  1778,  to  ask  the 
aid  promised  impoverished  patriots  in  service.  In  Liber  X,  No.  3, 
fob  710,  Charles  County  Records  is  this:  “John  Clements  who 
came  under  the  Act  of  Assembly  for  recruiting  troops  for  the 
American  Army  and  furnishing  them  with  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  therefore  ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  said  Clements 
be  allowed  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  common  currency,  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  family  who  consist  of  himself  and  five  (5) 
small  children,  the  rest  of  his  sons  to  the  number  of  five  (5) 
being  now  in  the  Continental  Army.  Order  drawn  by  this 
Court  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  for  the  above  sum.” 
Not  militiamen,  but  in  the  Maryland  line,  the  best  and  hardest 
fought  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  were  these  sons.  The  father, 
worn  out  by  the  struggle,  overwhelmed  by  the  gloom  settling  on 
his  country’s  cause  when  all  seemed  lost  unless  the  French 
should  save  us,  urged  his  sixth  son,  Acquilla,  to  join  the  Army 
and  march  with  his  regiment  to  fight  at  Yorktown;  he  was 
only  16.  John’s  record  equals  that  of  Kunkel.  The  young 
children  referred  to  were  his  young  daughters  Sara,  Eleanor 
Ann  and  the  three  children  of  his  son  Henry. 

This  heroic  patriot  did  not  live  to  see  the  Independence  of 
his  beloved  country.  In  failing  health  he  made  his  pathetic 
little  will  on  April  20,  1781,  and  by  the  end  of  June  following 
he  was  dead.  He  sleeps  in  an  unknown  grave,  somewhere  around 
Pomfret,  where  Catholics  were  wont  to  inter  their  dead,  his  very 
descendants  long  ignorant  that  such  a  person  ever  lived  or 
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devoted  his  expiring  energies  to  the  saving  of  his  country.  Poor 
old  John!  Dead  before  he  was  sixty,  with  nothing  to  leave  his 
brave  sons  and  worthy  daughters,  save  the  memory  of  a  consum¬ 
ing  devotion  to  securing  the  liberty  of  his  country.  He  gave  a 
mare  and  colt  to  his  son  Charles,  his  military  dues  to  Henry, 
his  cattle  and  furniture  were  to  be  sold  and  proceeds  divided 
among  his  children,  viz. :  John,  Henry,  James,  Charles,  Acquilla, 
Ann  and  Sara;  and  grandchildren  Mary  and  Samuel  Clements. 
So  he  spoke  his  last  word,  made  his  little  gifts  and  was  forgotten. 
“ Haud  magna  cum  re  sed  plenu  fidei.” 

These  five  sons  were  then  in  the  Army.  Who  was  the  other 
son?  The  records  of  St.  John’s  Parish,  Prince  George’s  County, 
near  which  he  lived,  show  that  John  and  Mary  Clements 
registered  the  birth  of  Henry  Clements,  December  8,  1751,  and 
Ralph  Fisher  Clements,  November  14,  1753.  This  Ralph,  the 
sixth  son,  was  in  the  company  of  Horatio  Claggett  in  1776,  the 
first  of  the  sons  to  enlist  and  there  is  no  further  mention  of  his 
name,  He  was  killed  in  some  early  battle  of  the  war  around 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  died  in  a  prison  ship  and  fills  an 
unknown  grave,  so  not  mentioned  in  the  will.  The  older  son 
Henry,  though  married,  enlisted  February  28,  1777,  for  three 
years;  in  1780  for  one  year,  and  July  27,  1781,  he  was  drafted 
for  further  service;  and  although,  as  record  at  Washington 
shows,  he  had  a  wife  and  three  young  children,  he  scorned  to 
plead  exemption  for  this,  or  former  service,  and  again  enlisted  and 
was  made  ensign  in  Captain  Riley’s  company.  As  our  ancestor, 
I  have  sought  hard  to  find  whom  he  married,  but  in  vain,  further 
than  that  her  given  name  was  Chloe,  or  Clare.  In  1775  the  firm 
of  Cunningham  &  Lindsey  of  Port  Tobacco  sued  Henry  Clements 
and  Chloe,  his  wife.  This  firm,  like  all  the  merchant  class, 
were  Tory  and  as  such  were  driven  out  of  the  country  and  had 
their  property  confiscated;  so  no  further  steps  were  ever  taken 
in  the  case. 

James  joined  the  Army  July  15,  1776,  with  his  brother 
Ralph  and  served  during  the  war  as  did  Charles.  John  joined 
a  little  later  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  A  tradition 
picked  up  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dorsey,  says  that  Charles  was  devoted 
to  a  sweetheart  he  left  behind  and,  learning  that  another  was 
winning  her  heart  while  he  was  serving  his  country,  fearing  his 
absence  might  not  make  her  heart  grow  fonder,  he  deserted 
and  went  to  see  her.  He  was  court-martialed  and  convicted, 
but  when  he  disclosed  his  reasons  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
started  back  to  camp  when  arrested,  he  was  forgiven.  The 
charge,  conviction  and  pardon  are  of  record.  Her  name  was 
Elinor. 

Acquilla,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  at  sixteen  years,  May  14, 
1781,  for  three  years.  The  father  was  then  dying,  but  facts 
would  indicate  that  he  urged  his  last  and  baby  boy  to  join  the 
Army.  None  of  these  sons  seem  ever  to  have  been  pensioned  or 
to  have  received  any  gratuity,  indicating  they  died  before  1820 
or  refused  to  plead  poverty.  It  is  probable  that  Acquilla  died 
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young,  or  was  killed  in  battle,  as  the  name  appears  no  more  in 
Maryland  history.  John  had  a  daughter  Teresa,  referred  to 
by  her  grandmother’s  will,  not  mentioned  by  John,  because  she 
was  already  married  to  Ed.  Miles  Smith.  His  daughter  Sara 
married  Joseph  Green,  December  27,  1792,  of  Governor  Green’s 
family  and  had  Joseph  Alexander,  Maria  and  Eliza  Green. 
Of  his  daughter  Ann  I  find  nothing. 

Henry  moved  to  Prince  George’s  County  and  then  to 
Montgomery  County  near  Georgetown.  The  only  record  I 
find  of  him  is  that  there  was  a  mortgage  on  his  personalty  in 
1800  to  secure  a  small  loan.  He  had  given  eight  years  of  his 
productive  life  to  his  country,  a  young  family  already  on  his 
hands;  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  man  and  lies  in  an  unknown 
grave.  He  left  four  children:  Mary,  married  Elias  Gardiner  of 
the  prominent  pioneer  family  of  that  name,  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  all  dying  unmarried;  Henry,  married  Jane  Green, 
descendant  of  Governor  Green,  died  in  1855  and  left  Elizabeth, 
died  unmarried,  1874,  and  Lemuel,  born  1794,  died  1880,  married 
Elizabeth  Gardiner,  sister  of  Elias,  in  1818,  then  Jane  Abell 
1857,  left  issue  by  both,  among  them  Ambrose,  sheriff  and 
legislator  for  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  a  daughter 
Mary  C.  Offutt,  granddaughters  Mrs.  Florence  J.  Brunett  and 
Miss  Agnes  Fenwick;  Ben.,  name  of  wife  unknown,  came  with 
his  family  to  Kentucky;  and  our  ancestor  Samuel,  born  about 
1770,  married  Eleanor  Berry,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Mary 
Miles  Berry,  of  Montgomery  County,  about  1791  (see  Chapter 
III)  and  had  Walter,  born  1793;  Mary,  born  1795;  Margaret, 
born  1796;  Samuel,  born  1798;  Ed.,  born  1799;  Richard,  born 
1801;  and  Teresa,  born  1802.  It  will  be  noticed  the  poor  old 
soldier’s  children  married  in  the  very  best  Maryland  families. 
They  probably  had  something  to  recommend  them  to  such  favor. 

Samuel,  tradition  tells  us,  was  in  every  way  an  honorable 
man;  poor  like  his  father,  of  hot  and  hasty  temper,  and  in  early 
life  somewhat  given  to  intemperance.  He  had  some  education, 
for  he  signed  his  name  to  a  mortgage  on  his  personal  property  to 
secure  a  small  loan  in  1803  and  to  deeds  in  1814.  He  quit 
farming  in  1810,  settling  in  Georgetown,  where  his  children  got 
some  schooling.  Walter  was  too  large  and  too  poor  to  waste 
daylight  at  school,  so  he  attended  a  night  school  for  six  weeks, 
working  the  while  as  deputy  constable.  This  was  all  the  school¬ 
ing  he  ever  got,  yet  he  passed  through  life  as  a  reasonably  well 
educated  and  well  read  man,  thanks  doubtless  to  his  educated 
mother.  In  1814  the  wife  received  her  share  of  her  father’s 
estate.  The  War  of  1812  was  on,  and  Samuel  and  his  son 
Walter  were  summoned  to  enlist  in  the  militia  to  meet  the 
English  invasion.  Walter  was  a  private  in  Captain  Fowler’s 
company,  Magruder’s  regiment,  under  General  Walter  Smith, 
and  they  took  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bladensburg. 
Record  of  War  Department  shows  Walter  served  from  the 
19th  day  of  August  till  the  18th  day  of  October,  1814,  and  his 
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regiment  supported  to  the  last  the  brave  efforts  of  the  hero  of 
the  day,  the  immortal  Joshua  Barney. 

About  1816  Samuel  with  all  of  his  family,  accompanied 
also  by  his  cousin  Lemuel,  migrated  to  Nelson  County,  Kentucky, 
carrying  their  household  effects  by  wagon  to  Wheeling,  thence 
by  boat  to  Louisville,  and  on  by  ox- teams  to  Bardstown.  Here 
the  family  remained  for  several  years  on  the  Rowan,  or  Old 
Kentucky  Home  Farm,  as  tenant,  while  Lemuel  studied  law 
under  Rowan,  returned  to  Maryland  to  become  a  wealthy 
planter  and  legislator.  About  1820  Samuel  and  his  family 
moved  to  Washington  County  where  he  died  in  1847,  his  wife 
having  died  already,  at  the  home  of  his  son  Walter.  His 
daughter  Mary,  after  being  seven  years  a  nun  at  Nazareth  on 
annual  vows,  left  to  become  a  few  years  later  the  wife  of  Elexius 
Mudd.  She  died  about  1880.  Her  children  were:  Jane,  married 
<.<j  B.  Buckmaii)  and  left  issue;  Elexius,  married  Alice  Harthorne 
'  l£5#r--both '  long  sirnpe  dead,  leaving  issue;  Susana,  married 
Charles  Rogers  185^;  both  dead,  no  surviving  issue;  Corrinne, 

married  - O’Bryan,  both  dead,  leaving  issue;  Mollie, 

married  Thomas  Ellis,  though  she  was  his  father’s  widow;* 
Teresa  married  Alf  Greenwell,  dead,  leaving  issue;  Margaret 
married  -L '*-*■■■ —  Hays;  and  William  died  without  issue  out 
West. 


Other  children  of  Samuel:  Samuel  married  a  daughter  of 
Jack  Thomas  (see  Chapter  VI)  and  died  in  La  Rue  County  about 
1883,  leaving  issue;  Margaret  died  unmarried  in  May,  1873, 
after  having  given  her  life  and  labor  to  her  kin,  at  the  home  of 
J.  R.  Clements.  Richard  died  unmarried  in  1864.  Edward  left 
home,  going  farther  West,  and  was  never  after  heard  from. 
Teresa  became  a  Dominican  Nun  and  died  at  St.  Catharine’s 
about  1884. 

Walter,  23rd  of  January,  1820,  married  Hettie,  daughter  of 
William  and  Rebecca  Wight  of  Washington  County  (see  Chapter 
II).  Practically  without  resources,  he  leased  a  large  tract  of 
land  from  the  late  Paul  I.  Booker,  near  Springfield,  mostly  in 
woods,  with  an  old  house  which  had  just  sheltered  a  flock  of 
sheep  from  the  winter  blasts.  Cleaning  this  out,  he  moved  in 
with  his  young  bride.  Intelligent  and  gifted  with  the  Berry 
industry  and  thriftiness,  he  was  soon  independent,  made  so 
largely  by  the  Maryland  habit  of  keeping  breeding  sows, 
thriving  on  mast  of  the  forest.  He  bought  a  farm  near  Beech- 
land  where  he  lived  some  time,  and  purchased  the  farm  near 
Springfield,  the  old  Pile  place,  where  then  stood  the  old  tread 
corn  and  bolting  mill,  the  first  to  make  flour  in  Kentucky  west  of 
Lexington.  The  huge  mill-stones  brought  from  Virginia  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  yard  of  the  old  Clements  home,  Roanoke.  At 
Beechland  his  wife  died  July  12,  1833,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Rose. 
Well  within  a  year  he  married  Elizabeth  A.  Ryan,  died  December 


*In  love  with  the  son,  a  Confederate  soldier,  the  father  persuaded  her  in  the  son’s  absence 
to  marry  himself.  After  the  father’s  death  the  old  passion  had  its  day. 
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29,  1884,  daughter  of  James,  who  kept  a  Fuller’s  mill  and  who  was 

of  the  Maryland  family  founded  by - Ryan,  a  shoemaker 

of  Charles  County.  He  continued  to  prosper  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  leading  citizens,  for  thrift,  integrity  and  public  spirit. 
He  died  suddenly  July  24,  1852,  of  sporadic  cholera,  like  the  older 
Berrys  comparatively  young.  He  was  the  real  figure  of  our  line 
and  has  had  no  equal  before  or  since,  in  the  Clements  family. 

He  had  by  his  first  marriage  George  Henry,  a  boy  of  an  inventive 
genius  and  great  promise,  who,  born  September  30,  1822,  died 
October  30, 1841 ;  James  Rosemond,ofwhomlater;John  England 
born  October  22,  1830,  married  Ann  Maria  Simms,  died  1888, 
leaving  John  and  Lula,  dead  unmarried;  Thomas  Lloyd  born 
July  7,  1828,  died  unmarried  October  26,  1852,  testate,  and 
Margaret  born  October  5,  1832,  married  Thomas  E.  Spalding 

(see  Chapter  IV)  died - 187 —  leaving  issue.  By  second 

marriage  he  left  William  Pius  born  November  13,  1834,  married 
Alethea  Simms  (see  Chapter  IV) ,  both  dead  leaving  issue ;  Susan 
Eleanor  born  July  25,  1838,  married  Charles  T.  Montgomery 
(see  Chapter  II),  dead  leaving  issue;  Hettie  E.  born  April  5,  1842, 
married  Joel  Moffet,  both  dead  leaving  issue;  Joseph  Samuel 
born  June  6,  1836,  married  Catharine  Thompson  (see  Chapter  II), 
dead  leaving  issue;  Imelda  born  June  5,  1849,  married  Stephen 
Leachman,  dead  leaving  issue;  Teresa  C.  born  July  23,  1846, 
married  Dr.  R.  E.  Mudd,  dead  leaving  issue;  Isabella  married 
Arthur  Polin,  both  dead  leaving  issue;  Charles  Ed.  Walter,  born 
March  10,  1851,  died  unmarried  February  17,  1879;  and  Thomas 
Robert  born  December  16,  1852,  married  Emma  Logsdon, 
having  children. 

James  Rosemond  Clements,  born  June  13,  1825,  on  the  Booker 
Farm,  educated  in  country  schools  and  with  his  brother  George 
at  St.  Mary’s  College,  in  Marion  County,  Kentucky,  married 
Elizabeth  Spalding,  daughter  of  Jack  (John)  and  Harriet  Beaven 
Spalding  (see  Chapter  IV),  February  14,  1854,  spent  a  toilsome 
life  as  a  farmer  and  died  October  30,  1898,  leaving  his  property 
and  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  surviving  wife,  who  died  February 
13,  1915.  They  had  the  following  children:  Hettie  Wight 
Clements  born  November  7  and  died  November  12,  1854;  John 
Walter  Scott  Clements;  Harriet  Ann  Clements  born  May  16, 
1857,  died  December  28,  1915;  George  Thomas  Clements  married 
Tessie  Carrico,  and  has  children;  William  Althenatius  Clements, 
married  first  Susie  Rudd  by  whom  he  has  issue  and  second 
Minerva  Taylor;  Joseph  Samuel  Clements  married  Willie  Knott; 
Margaret  Clements  born  March  17,  1864,  died  November  10, 
1866;  James  Cosmus  Clements,  married  Robie  Simms  (now 
deceased),  has  children;  Elizabeth  Josephine  Clements  born 
March  5,  1868,  became  a  Dominican  nun  and  died  at  St.  Catha¬ 
rine’s  November  22,  1890;  Teresa  Isabel  Clements  born  August 
7,  1872,  became  a  Dominican  nun  and  died  at  St.  Catharine’s 
January  4,  1896;  Margaret  Dolores  Clements  born  September  16, 
1874,  died  unmarried  November  26,  1904;  Hugh  Spalding 
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Clements  married  Alma  Spalding,  has  issue;  Mary  Viola  Clements 
married  Patrick  Kelly;  and  Dixie  (Mary  Regina)  Clements 
born  November  4,  1881,  died  unmarried  March  10,  1902. 

Many  descendants  of  the  pioneer  John  Clements  poured  into 
Nelson  and  Washington  counties  between  1785  and  1810.  Ben. 
Clements,  brother  of  our  ancestor  Samuel,  settled  on  Hardin’s 
Creek  as  early  as  1795.  He  had  children,  one  I  think  married 
F.  X.  Sansberry;  William  married  Julia  Smith,  sister  of  Jiles  D. 
Smith,  died  1839,  left  Martha,  married  Thomas  E.  Clements,  of 
George,  of  Bardstown  Road;  Nick  Lloyd,  William  S.,  Caroline  A., 
John  T.,  James  H.,  and  Elizabeth  H.  Clements,  J.  Fielder  Smith 
and  F.  X.  Sansberry,  guardians  of  minors;  Christine  Clements 
who  was  a  nun  at  Loretto  in  1816-31  was  his  daughter  I  suspect 
and  possibly  he  had  others.  He  and  all  his  children,  save  the 
two  youngest,  were  dead  in  1847  according  to  a  letter  of  Samuel 
to  his  brother  Henry  in  Maryland.  I  think  Charles  Clements 
who  died  on  Hardin’s  Creek  in  1831,  was  his  son.  Charles 
married  Susana  Wetherington  in  1800,  who  survived  him  and  who 
got  dower  in  his  hundred-acre  farm,  but  there  is  no  reference  to 
his  children.  His  father  Ben  Clements  was  at  the  sale  of  his 
personalty,  as  was  Mashack  Tucker,  whose  long,  unkempt  hair 
always  served  my  mother  as  a  rallying  comparison  when  those 
about  her  needed  a  hair  trim.  Charles  doubtless  left  children ; 
some  of  his  descent  appear  about  St.  Mary's  in  recent  years. 

There  was  a  James  Clements  (possibly  the  older  son  of  the 
heroic  John)  who  died  in  1826  about  Thompson ville,  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  only  his  wife  Mary  is  mentioned  in  the  record, 
and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  John  Clements  and  his  brother 
Thomas,  sons  of  George,  oldest  son  of  Francis,  of  Jacob, 
settled,  the  first  in  Nelson,  the  other  in  Washington  County,  as 
early  as  1793.  John  died  in  1803,  testate,  leaving  a  good  estate 
in  land  and  negroes,  to  his  children  and  grandchildren:  Leonard, 
children  of  his  daughter  Anna,  John  R.,  Polly,  Henrietta  who 
became  a  nun  at  Loretto,  Eliza,  Betsey,  George  and  Creecy 
(Teresa).  This  George  was  evidently  the  father  of  the  Cart¬ 
wright’s  Creek  George.  Of  Thomas  we  know  nothing  save  that  he 
lived  on  Beechfork  just  above  the  mouth  of  said  creek  and  is  a 
possible  son  of  Francis,  wife  named  Ruth ;  most  of  these  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Nelson  County  Clements  seem  to  have  gone  to  Union 
County,  Kentucky,  at  an  early  day  and  said  John  may  have  been 
John,  of  John,  instead  of  George;  one  of  his  sons  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Clements  (of  the  Ed.  Clements  line,  I  think), 
who  married  Ann  Tucker  and  lived  near  on  said  creek,  died  testate, 
in  1818,  leaving  William,  Ed.  H.,  and  Mary.  His  son  William 
had  a  large  family,  cannot  untangle  details.  His  will  made  in 
Nelson  County  where  he  died  in  1833  does  not  mention  his 
children,  only  names  Delia,  our  aunt  (see  Chapter  II). 

Sam  Clements,  Nelson  County,  married  Julia  A.  Brewer  1826; 
Austin,  Catharine  Hardy,  1849;  Oswald,  Elizabeth  Beaven,  1810; 
Sam,  Ann  Glasgow,  1812;  George,  Ann  Coomes,  1813;  Basil, 
Mary  Morgan,  1798;  and  Christopher  got  lands  in  that  county 
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in  1817.  Joseph  Clements  married  Polly  Anderson,  1799, 
Washington  County.  Other  descendants  of  the  pioneer  John 
Clements  settled  on  Casey  Creek,  Adair  County,  some  of  whom, 
one  a  possible  son  of  Francis  named  Henry,  removed  with  the 
Wetherington  and  other  families  from  Washington  County, 
Kentucky. 

The  late  Mrs.  Ann  Hanson  Dorsey,  authoress,  reported  the 
following  as  the  family  arms  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  may  be 
worth:  ‘  ‘Clements  (as  confirmed  to  Jacob  Clements,  Lower 
Clopton  Middlesex  County,  England) :  Per  fesse  indented 
argent  and  Gules.  Three  Garbes  counter  charged  all  within  a 
bordure  sable,  charged  with  ten  cross-crosslets  of  the  first.  Crest: 
A  Lion  passant,  argent,  guttee-de  Sang;  gorged  with  a  collar  and 
charged  on  the  body  with  two  cross-crosslets  in  fesse,  Gules.” 


Gu^/.wi,  s: 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  WIGHT  LINE 

The  Wights,  prominent  in  every  walk  of  life,  more  given  to 
professional  and  literary  pursuits,  than  is  usual,  have  for  ages 
flourished  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  since  early  Colonial  days.  One  was  a 
cousin  of  Samuel  Pepys  of  the  diary.  They  have  ever  proudly 
kept  up  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name,  but  their  kinsmen,  the 
Maryland  Wights,  have  been  so  impressed  by  being  miscalled 
White,  that  they  have  given  up  the  true  name  for  the  false  one  of 
White,  so  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  trace  the  family 
history.  The  Maryland  Land  Books  show  a  Samuel  Weight — the 
old  spelling — on  Eastern  Shore  in  1675;  and  in  the  year  of  1663  we 
find  a  John  Wight  attesting  a  land  claim  of  one  Stephen  Tully. 
It  is  most  likely  that  these  lads  were  wards  of  Tully  and  brothers, 
with  independent  means.  It  is  certain  that  John  Wight  was 
born  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  about  Carisbrook,  from  actual  tradition 
and  the  fact  that  he  named  a  son  Isle  of  Wight.  The  family 
got  its  name  from  the  Island.  This  significant  name  was  long 
found  among  his  descendants.  John  Wight  settled  in  what 
became  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  on  the  rich  lands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Patuxent  River,  near  the  point  still  known 
as  White’s  Landing  instead  of  Wight’s,  the  original  name. 
Besides  other  lands,  he  got  of  the  Colony  in  1689  a  large  tract 
of  land  which  he  called  Hobson’s  Choice  and  in  1722  the  much 
larger  tract  called  Wight’s  Forest.  In  1723  one  John  Crawford, 
a  possible  relative,  left  land  to  “John  Wight  living  near  Not¬ 
tingham  in  Prince  George’s  County”.  His  brother  Sam,  for  tradition 
will  have  it  there  were  the  two  brothers,  remained  on  Eastern 
Shore  and  his  descendant  could  be  traced  up  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  but  I  have  not  followed  their  history  further  than  to 
find  that  they  usually  retained  the  old  spelling  of  the  name. 

These  brothers  were  Cavaliers,  followers  of  the  ill-fated 
Stuarts,  and  Roman  Catholics,  almost  certainly  seeking  freedom 
of  conscience  in  the  Land  of  Sanctuary;  but,  finding  that  the 
Church  was  under  ban  and  violently  persecuted,  they  took  the 
easiest  way,  turned  mildly  Protestant,  as  Episcopalians,  but 
always  favored  protection  of  Catholic  rights.  As  late  as  1696 
we  find  in  Maryland  Archives  where  John  Wight  and  William 
Barton  were  denounced  for  drinking  the  health  of  King  James. 
He  had  then  held  the  office  of  coroner  of  his  county  .since  1694, 
then  a  most  honorable  office.  He  served  repeatedly  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  later  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  or 
Upper  House;  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  purchase  the  lands 
of  the  Piscataway  Indians;  often  held  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of 
his  county,  and  in  1696  was  commissioned  as  captain  of  militia. 
When  not  holding  other  office,  he  was  member  of  the  legislative 
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body — in  short  an  educated,  most  intelligent  and  useful  citizen 
of  the  highest  standing  and  character. 

But  prominent  as  he  certainly  was,  he  allied  himself  with  a 
family  even  higher  in  rank,  when  he,  about  1695,  married  Ann 
Gantt,  widow  of  Thomas  Gantt  of  Calvert  County  and  daughter 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Greenfield  and  Ann  Trueman  Greenfield. 
Thomas  Greenfield  came  to  Maryland  before  1666  from  Gedling 
near  Nottingham,  England,  and  settled  on  Brandywine  Creek, 
south  of  the  Patuxent  River  and  near  the  village,  Nottingham, 
which  he  named  for  his  county  town  in  England.  He  purchased 
a  large  estate  which  he  called  Magookin,  worked  by  his  numerous 
tenants  and  slaves  and  where  he  lived  in  fine  baronial  fashion, 
dispensing  a  lavish  and  liberal  hospitality,  as  became  a  wealthy  and 
cultured  country  gentleman  of  the  best  English  blood.  A  Cav¬ 
alier,  always  on  the  side  of  the  Proprietary,  he  almost  certainly 
was  son  of  Catholics,  a  near,  or  crypto-Catholic,  but  finding  the 
faith  persecuted  in  Maryland  he  drifted  into  the  Episcopal  Church, 
yet  never  showed  the  least  countenance  to  Puritan  persecutors. 
He  was  often  vestryman  of  old  St.  Paul’s  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  but  always  stood  up  for  hunted  Catholics.  He  was 
often  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  in  the  Council,  and  high 
sheriff  of  Prince  George’s  County,  1698,  and  held  other  important 
positions.  He  laid  out  Upper  Marlboro  the  county  town  of  said 
county  and  was  usually  styled  colonel,  having  been  of  that 
grade  in  the  militia.  He  died,  honored  and  respected,  about 
1715.  The  ashes  of  himself  and  wife  repose  side  by  side  in  the 
garden  of  their  old  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine,  under 
elaborately  engraved  tombstones  whose  inscriptions,  though 
worn  by  time  and  weather,  may  still  be  read. 

His  wife,  Martha,  belonged  to  one  of  the  great  families  of  the 
province,  as  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Trueman.  The 
Truemans  and  Greenfields  came  from  the  same  county  in  England 
and  were  already  allied  by  intermarriage.  There  is  a  confusion 
as  to  whether  Ann  Greenfield  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  or 
James  Trueman  his  brother,  also  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
man  of  Calvert  County  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  older  brother.  The  Truemans  were  also 
Cavaliers,  likely  crypto-Catholics  in  the  beginning,  afterwards 
Episcopalians  and  always  loyal  to  the  Proprietary.  Colonel 
Thomas  Trueman  was  given  a  thousand  acres  of  land  for  his 
loyalty  in  the  Proprietary  in  the  troubles  with  the  malcontent 
Puritans.  He  was  the  real  commander  of  the  Colonial  Army 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  member  of  the  Council  and  held  other 
important  posts.  He  was  one  of  the  builders  of  Maryland  and 
his  descendants  married  in  the  best  families  of  Southern  Maryland 
and  have  ever  continued  to  be  prominent  in  civil  and  military 
life.  This  family  was  of  distinguished  English  ancestry,  but 
cannot  be  traced  further  here. 

Thomas  Greenfield  by  his  will  of  1715  disposes  of  land  by 
the  thousand  acres,  mostly  to  his  eldest  son,  Thomas  Trueman 
Greenfield.  To  his  daughter  Ann  and  her  husband,  John 
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Wight,  he  left  a  tract  of  land  called  Anchovy  Hills.  Gave  lands 
to  his  son  James;  daughter  Jane,  wife  of  Gabe  Parke;  to  Basil 
Waring,  husband  of  his  daughter  Martha,  lands  to  one  Sale, 
land  entailed,  and  in  default  of  heirs  to  the  poor  of  Gedling,  his 
native  town,  and  the  home  plantation  to  his  widow.  His  son 
Thomas  Trueman,  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Kenelm  Cheseldine 
of  St.  Mary’s  County,  where  he  thereafter  lived.  He  filled  all 
the  important  offices  of  his  county,  including  membership  in  the 
Council,  as  did  his  father-in-law,  and  rapidly  he  came  to  be  the 
wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  man  in  Southern  Maryland. 
He  died  testate  in  1733,  leaving  a  huge  estate  in  land  and  slaves 
to  his  children  Thomas  Trueman,  Kenelm  Trueman,  Gerard 
Trueman,  Walter  Trueman,  Nathaniel  Trueman,  James 
Trueman,  and  Sabina  Trueman  Greenfield,  also  a  daughter 
Marianne  Trueman,  married  to  Stoddert,  and  a  grandson 
Thomas  Trueman  Greenfield.  Land  devised  in  entail  with  the 
further  provision:  “Should  sons  or  daughters  or  their  heirs  or 
descendants,  marry  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  themselves  embrace 
that  religion,  they  are  to  take  nothing;  the  shares  to  revert  to 
the  Protestant  members,  etc.”  He  had  progressed  in  the  faith. 
The  Hazeldines  were  extreme  Protestants.  Candor  compels  us 
to  say  that  like  provisions  were  often  found  in  the  wills  of  zealous 
Catholics,  who  dying  proclaimed  a  faith,  which  prudence  in 
life  urged  them  to  conceal.  One  can  see  how  proud  they  were 
of  the  Trueman  blood  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  name. 
He,  George  Noble  and  Colonel  John  Bradford  were  made 
visitors  in  1725  to  inspect  and  regulate  all  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Colony. 

His  brother  James  Greenfield  died  in  Prince  George’s 
County,  1733,  testate,  naming  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Brooke, 
evidently  wife  of  a  scion  of  the  family  founded  by  Robert  Brooke 
of  De  La  Brooke  Manor,  another  Elizabeth  Skinner,  a  prominent 
alliance,  and  gives  lands  called  Pheasant  and  Trueman  Hills  to 
daughters  Sara  and  Eleanor  Greenfield. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Hollyday,  Prince  George’s  County,  1703, 
refers  to  Thomas  and  Martha  Greenfield  as  brother  and  sister, 
and  it  is  sometimes  said  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  James  and 
Ann  Stover  Trueman.  Hence  the  confusion.  Thomas  Holly- 
day,  a  lawyer  and  judge,  as  were  many  of  his  name  and  descent, 
was  a  man  of  high  distinction  and  his  grandson  a  prominent 
figure  in  Maryland  at  the  Revolution. 

Thomas  Trueman  and  Kenelm  Trueman  Greenfield  were 
captains  in  the  militia  raised  1742  to  defend  the  Colony  against 
the  Indians.  Mary  Ascomb,  daughter  of  James  Greenfield, 
married  Walter  Brooke  of  Brookfield  Manor,  and  had  Thomas, 
Martha,  Ann,  Lucy  and  Sara  Brooke.  This  Walter  Brooke 
seems  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Brooke  who  left  him 
a  part  of  De  La  Brooke  Manor  and  who  died  in  Prince  George’s 
County,  1731,  directing  by  will  that  his  youngest  sons  be  brought 
up  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  family,  originally  Puritan, 
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had  members  now  Catholic,  now  Protestant,  following  the  fortune 
of  marriage.  The  great  Chief  Justice  Taney  was  of  a  Catholic 
branch. 

Martha  Trueman  Greenfield,  widow  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Greenfield  died  testate  in  1737,  making  bequests  to  her  daughter 
Ann  Wight,  her  granddaughter  Innocent,  and  grandson  Isle  of 
Wight,  granddaughter  Margery  Gantt,  and  son-in-law  Basil 
Waring,  and  daughter  Verlinda  Taylor.  Through  the  Gantts, 
who  claim  to  be  of  the  noble  Belgian  family  of  De  Gantt,  the 
Warings,  who  claim  descent  from  De  Warren,  companion  and 
probably  the  son-in-law  of  the  Conqueror,  the  Hollydays,  Belts, 
etc.,  we  are  allied  in  blood  with  many  of  the  prominent  families, 
such  as  Magruders,  Dorseys,  Bowies,  Claggetts,  Brookes  and 
others  of  Southern  Maryland. 

But  to  return  to  the  direct  line  of  the  Wights.  John  the 
founder  died  testate  in  1729,  leaving  a  large  estate  in  land  and 
negroes  to  his  widow  Ann,  and  his  children.  To  John  he  gave 
456  acres  on  east  branch  of  Potomac;  to  Jonathan  he  left 
September  Folly  of  750  acres;  to  Isle  of  Wight  (recorded  as 
Ozlof  Wight)  he  left  Wight’s  Forest  of  500  acres  lying  on  edge  of 
Charles  County;  to  Richard  he  left  530  acres  called  Mare  and 
Colt;  to  Thomas  Winsor,  150  acres;  to  John  Bowen,  100 acres; 
to  daughter  Mary,  married  to  Jeremiah  Belt,  other  land,  Taylor- 
ton;  to  daughters  Innocent  and  Anne,  500  acres,  and  the 
home  plantation  he  left  to  his  ‘ ‘beloved  wife  Anne”  for  life 
together  with  his  tan  yard,  at  her  death  to  go  to  John,  who  was 
under  21.  He  devised  also  many  slaves — John  Sasser,  John 
Taylor,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Martha  Greenfield  were  attest¬ 
ing  witnesses. 

His  widow  Anne  Wight,  died  testate  1741,  devised  slaves, 
lands  and  plate  to  her  son  Thomas  W.  Wight,  and  then  to  her 
children  by  first  marriage  to  Gantt,  viz.:  Margery  Gantt  Sprigg, 
Mary  Gantt  Belt,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Belt,  whom  she  names  as 
executor,  her  daughter  Fielder,  wife  of  John  Powell,  and  the 
children  of  her  son  Thomas  Gantt. 

The  will  of  Gerard  T.  Greenfield  of  Thomas  Trueman  Green¬ 
field  was  made  1796,  that  of  his  wife  in  1810;  they  mention 
Walter  T.,  Gabe  T.,  Sabina  T.,  Marianna  T.  and  Thomas  T. 
Greenfield,  and  Amelia  T.  Beall  as  their  children.  Elizabeth 
Greenfield,  1807,  names  her  children  Thomas  T.,  Elizabeth, 
Eleanor  and  Mary  Greenfield;  Margery  Gantt’s  will  names  her 
daughters  Rebecca  Mackall,  Elizabeth  Hawkins,  and  gives 
silver  to  her  relatives;  Margery  Waring,  wife  of  Francis,  and 
Hollydays,  Prince  George’s  County.  In  1824  will  of  Maria  Ann 
Greenfield  in  same  county  devises  large  estate  to  her  nephew 
Gerard  T.  Greenfield  and  her  niece  Sabina  T.  Greenfield.  These 
names  trace  the  descent.  (“X”  always  means  Trueman.) 

I  am  unable  to  give  much  definite  information  as  to  the  various 
descents  from  the  children  of  John  and  Ann  Wight.  Their  son 
Rev.  Jonathan  died  testate  in  Prince  George’s  County,  1760,  and 
left  his  estate  to  his  widow  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
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Dorsett,  of  said  county,  a  family  wealthy  and  prominent;  his  sons 
John  and  Trueman  Wight  and  daughter  Elizabeth  Wight,  who 
got  a  negro,  Selim,  named  for  the  Maryland  race  horse  that  beat 
Virginia’s  best.  He  had  two  grandsons  in  Charles  County,  1790, 
Jonathan  and  William  Wight.  His  widow  survived  to  1795, 
dying  testate  refers  to  her  son  William,  and  her  daughters 
Elizabeth  Robinson  and  Eleanor  Dorsett  Robinson.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  their  son 
Isle  of  Wight;  her  given  name  was  Mary.  I  strongly  suspect  she 
was  a  Snowden  in  descent  from  Richard,  of  Snowden  Manor  and 
also  a  connection  of  the  Noble  family  from  the  names  we  find 
among  her  descendants. 

Isle  of  Wight  seems  to  have  lived  the  easy-going  life  of  a  South¬ 
ern  planter  and  to  have  consumed  most  of  his  estate,  dying 
intestate  and  comparatively  poor,  about  1785.  He  left  certainly 
three  sons,  Isle  of  Wight,  William  Wight  and  John  Wight, 
frequently  “White”  in  the  records;  the  last  two,  under  the  name 
White,  I  believe  to  have  been  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  We 
find  where  the  father  conveyed  1,283  acres  of  land  to  Samuel 
Hanson  and  whatever  land  was  left  his  oldest  son  Isle  of  Wight 
received  by  law,  for  in  1800,  I  find  he  sold  and  conveyed  land 
that  had  belonged  to  his  father  and  about  that  time  came  to 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  where  he  had  purchased  land  at  an  earlier  date. 
He  had  married  Elizabeth  Webster,  1783,  Rev.  T.  J.  Claggett 
officiating,  at  St.  Paul’s,  Prince  George’s  County,  and  the  records 
there  show  that  his  first  son,  Thomas  Trueman  Wight,  was  born 
January  7,  1784,  another  in  1786,  his  daughter  Innocent  Anne, 
August  5,  1787. 

In  this  old  Episcopal  Church  ^worshipped  hundreds  of  our 
ancestral  kin,  including  the  said  pastor;  many  were  secretly 
Catholic,  who  attended  the  services  in  the  days  of  persecution. 
Old  John  Wight,  Colonel  Thomas  Greenfield  and  Jonathan 
Wight,  were  officers  of  the  church,  as  the  records  show.  John 
Wight,  of  John  Wight,  was  evidently  suspected  of  Catholicity, 
for  in  1733,  though  not  an  officer,  he  was  forced  to  take  the  test 
oath,  denouncing  the  Pope  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
John  Trueman  “White,”  of  John  and  Eleanor  “White”  was 
recorded  as  born  April  12,  1798.  This  was  John  Wight,  son  of 
the  first  Isle  of  Wight  though  the  correct  name  of  his  wife  seemed 
to  be  Rebecca  Hennis,  married  on  April  16,  1786.  A  like  record 
of  a  Thomas  Wight,  1793. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  John’s  subsequent  history.  I 
think  he  remained  in  Maryland,  or  Washington  City;  that, 
possibly  by  marriage  his  family  became  Catholic,  a  thing  always 
easy  for  these  Wights,  and  that  the  lady  referred  to  by  the  late 
brilliant  newspaper  writer  Townshend  was  his  daughter.  She, 
he  says,  was  related  to  the  family  of  David  Burns  and  her  name 
was  Ann  Gertrude  Wight.  Marcia  Burns,  David’s  daughter, 
married  Congressman  John  P.  Van  Ness,  who  built  and  lived 
in  a  mansion  on  the  Potomac  near  Washington.  Ann  Gertrude 
Wight  being  an  orphan  lived  with  them.  She  was  described  by 
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said  writer  as  a  young  woman  of  extraordinary  accomplishments 
and  rare  beauty.  She  had  been  educated  at  the  Visitation 
Convent  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  then  attended  also  by  a  daughter 
of  Iturbide,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  who  became  the  devoted  friend 
of  Ann  Gertrude.  After  a  brilliant  career  in  society  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  at  her  adopted  home,  Ann  Gertrude  suddenly  and  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody  quit  the  vanities  of  the  world  and  became 
a  nun  in  the  Convent  named,  and  in  due  time  was  selected  as  head 
of  the  institution.  There  were  many  French  nuns  there  and  these 
displaced  her  in  favor  of  one  of  their  own  choosing  and  nation. 
Annoyed  at  this  she  hastily  left  the  Convent  and  resumed  the 
place  in  the  world  she  had  abandoned.  On  application  to  the 
Pope  she  was  freed  from  all  vows  save  only  that  of  celibacy, 
reentered  the  gay  world  and  again  became  the  darling  of  Wash¬ 
ington  society.  In  the  course  of  time  death  in  the  Van  Ness 
household  left  her  penniless  and  homeless.  In  her  distress  her 
old  Mexican  schoolmate  and  friend  came  to  her  rescue  and 
supplied  her  with  funds  and,  dying  soon,  left  her  a  large  legacy 
to  secure  her  future,  which  going  to  Mexico  she  secured,  though 
not  without  difficulty.  Later  she  w~ent  to  Paris  in  the  company 
of  the  family  of  the  American  Minister  to  France,  where  she 
remained  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Like  most  of  those 
who  sprang  from  the  old  South  Maryland  stock,  she  ardently 
sympathized  with  the  Confederacy.  Returning  promptly,  she 
went  at  once  to  Richmond  and  offered  her  services  as  nurse 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  But  she  was  not  spared  long  to 
perform  this  heroic  and  holy  charity,  for  in  a  short  time  her  health 
failed  and  she  who  had  been  a  power  and  ornament  in  social, 
political  and  religious  life,  died  at  the  house  of  the  honorable 
John  Thompson  Mason. 

I  find  John  Wight  married  Elizabeth  Ewing  in  Washington 
1799.  These  may  have  been  Ann  Gertrude’s  parents. 

Isle  of  Wight,  of  Isle  of,  of  John  Wight,  settled  near  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  about  1800.  There  he  died  in  1816  testate,  leaving 
considerable  estate  to  his  widow  Elizabeth,  to  his  sons  Ben 
Isle  of  Wight  married  to  Maria  Hill,  John  Fendall  Wight 
married  to  Jane  Stewart,  and  Thomas  Trueman  Wight  married 
to  Susan  Smith;  and  his  daughters  were  Hennis  Wight,  Martha 
Trueman  Wight  married  to  John  Mclsaacs  1815,  Anne  Carlyle 
Wight  and  Elizabeth  Wight  died  single.  John  Fendall  Wight 
left  sons  William,  Alfred,  John  and  James.  The  late  J.  E. 
Wight  of  La  Rue  County  was  son  of  the  last  named. 

William  Wight,  of  Isle  of  Wight,  of  John  Wight,  married  on 
11th  day  of  October,  1783,  Rebecca  Blandford  and  about  1800 
removed  with  family,  slaves  and  effects  to  Washington  County, 
Kentucky,  where  he  located  on  the  ridge  south  of  Allen’s  Run, 
purchasing  a  small  farm.  He  worked  it  with  slaves  and  by  care 
and  industry  supported  a  large  family  and  lived  respectably  as 
a  country  gentleman.  Through  his  wife’s  influence,  he  became 
Catholic,  easy  to  a  Maryland  Wight  in  those  days. 
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His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Blandford  who  died 
intestate  before  1793  and  left  his  children  Charles,  Thomas, 
Rebecca,  Henrietta,  William,  Ignatius,  ensign  in  the  Revolution, 
Mary  Ann  Magdalen,  Agnes,  Richard  and  Bibiana  Blandford; 
Sara  married  to  Benedict  Clements,  and  Ann  his  widow,  as 
appears  by  a  deed  recorded  in  Charles  County,  Maryland, 
March  1793,  conveying  land  called  Ruden,  evidently  Ruding 
Smacking. 

Her  grandfather  was  John  Blandford  of  Prince  George’s 
County,  Maryland,  who  died  testate  in  1770,  and  left  a  large 
estate,  Brooke’s  Chance  and  slaves,  to  sons  James,  John,  Richard 
and  Joseph,  and  daughters  Sara  Coomes,  Mary  Green,  Henrietta 
Susana  and  Mary  Blandford. 

Her  great-grandfather  was  Thomas  Blandford  of  said 
county,  who  died  testate  in  1749,  leaving  his  widow  Sara,  sons 
Charles  and  John,  daughters  Tabita  Mitchell  and  Martha 
Clarkson,  to  whom  he  devised  Brooke’s  Chance,  Ruding  Smacking, 
Hickory  Thicket,  Shrewsberry  Plains  and  Widow’s  Trouble, 
slaves,  etc. — a  wealthy  man. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Blandford,  the  pioneer,  who 
came  to  Maryland  about  1660  and,  like  his  neighbor,  Charles 
Beaven,  sought  the  newer  lands  of  what  became  Prince  George’s 
County.  He  died  testate  in  1697  and  left  to  his  son  Thomas 
(Richard  being  dead),  most  of  his  estate  and  all  his  books,  so 
evidencing  at  least  some  culture.  No  widow  named,  but 
daughters  Jean,  Elizabeth  and  Martha.  His  son  enjoined  to  be 
good  to  his  mother  and  sisters. 

Rebecca  B.  Wight  died  about  1820  and  on  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1821,  William  married  her  cousin,  Elizabeth  Bland¬ 
ford,  who  survived  him,  dying  in  the  year  1852.  William  died 
intestate  in  the  summer  of  1823,  leaving  only  children  by  the 
first  marriage,  born  in  Maryland,  Richard  Snowden,  Martha, 
John  Baker  (named  for  grandfather  and  the  family  physician, 
the  wealthy  and  distinguished  William  Baker  who  had  married 
a  Greenfield),  Thomas  Noble,  Ann  Elizabeth  Delia,  Bibiana, 
Hettie,  and  Henrietta  Wight.  As  his  brother  Isle  of  Wight 
gave  his  children  names  originating  from  their  father’s  family, 
so  William  gave  to  his  those  belonging  to  that  of  their  mother, 
viz.:  Richard  Snowden  and  Noble.  His  sale  was  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1823  attended  by  sons  and  sons-in-law,*  and  many 
of  the  old  citizens  of  South  Washington  County,  realizing  nearly 
five  thousand  dollars  for  personalty  alone. 

Richard  Snowden  married  Mary  Worland  the  first  day  of 
June,  1813,  and  died  about  1851.  He  had  three  sons,  Richard 
Snowden  Wight,  William  Richard  Wight  and  Richard  Isle  of 
Wight.  Only  the  first-named  seemed  to  have  survived  him 
and  received  the  little  estate  he  left,  'y  Martha  married  Charles 


♦Walter  Clements  bought  the  large  conch-shell  horn  that  had  been  brought  from  old  Mary¬ 
land,  doubtless  long  in  the  family,  used  to  summon  slaves  to  dinner  or  to  call  in  the  dogs  from 
the  fox  chase  when  the  hunt  was  over.  Its  strident  tones  often  resounded  through  Wight’s 
Forest  and  down  the  picturesque  valleys  of  Prince  George’s  and  Charles  counties. 
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Worland  in  1806,  part  owner  and  possibly  joint  builder  of  the 
old  Springfield  Hotel.  They  had  children,  but  their  fate  is 
unknown.  £john  Baker  Wight,  apprenticed  in  1806  to  Ben 
Smith  of  Harrodsburg  to  learn  the  joiner’s  trade,  became  architect 
and  builder.  He  built  many  houses  in  Central  Kentucky,  and 
the  addition  to  that  of  Walter  Clements.  In  1816  he  married 
Christine  Elder,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Christine  Spalding 
Elder  of  Nelson  County,  and. died  at  Bardstown.  He  left 
William,  Milton,  and  Ann  Maria  married  John  Bell,  leaving 
William  Bell  of  Washington  County,  Mary  married  Davidson, 
Adeline  married  Ferguson,  Nelson  County. 

^  Thomas  Noble  Wight  married  Harriet  Lilly  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1817,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lilly  of  Nelson  County, 
settled  as  a  planter  in  Breckinridge  County,  Kentucky,  where 
he  died  leaving:  Thomas  Wight,  married  Susan  C.  Pike  and 
died  in  Union  County,  Kentucky,  leaving  issue  of  whom  is 
Rev.  B.  J.  Wight  of  New  Haven,  Ky.;  John  .Aubry  and  Mary 

who  died  single;  Charles  married - Van  Buren  and  left 

issue;  Susan  married  Ben  Pike,  had  issue;  Maria  Ann  married 
John  Manning,  left  issue;  Letitia  became  a  Dominican  nun  at 
St.  Catharine’s,  and  Julian  married  and  left  issue  in  Mississippi. 

Ann  Delia  Wight,  already  widow  of - Smith,  married 

Elexius  Mudd  January  24,  1814,  after  his  death  she  married  a 
Hamilton  and  was  left  a  widow,  she  married  William  Clements 
of  Nelson  County,  1824,  whom  she  long  survived.  She  left  no 
issue.  She  was  bright,  lively,  sociable  and  a  great  favorite  with 
her  relatives.  Henrietta  Wight  married  John  T.  Herbert  and 

left  at  least  one  daughter,  who  married - McPherson, 

and  left  issue. 

Bibiana  Wight  married  Benedict  E.  Montgomery,  a  prosper¬ 
ous  planter  of  Washington  County,  September  2,  1817.  She 
was  charitable,  religious  and  manifested  all  the  virtues  of  the 
best  type  of  womanhood.  She  survived  her  husband  and  all 
the  Wights  of  the  first  generation  in  Kentucky,  dying  about  1881. 
Her  children  were:  James  W.  married  Berilla  Mattingly,  secondly, 
Rose  Thompson,  by  each  marriage  he  left  issue ;  J ulia  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Ryan  of  James  and  left  issue; - married  Ralph  Thomp¬ 

son,  left  daughter  Catharine  who  married  J.  Samuel  Clements 

(see  Chapter  I);  another  daughter  married - Reynolds 

and  left  issue;  another  married  — - Mudd  and  left  issue;  her 

daughter  Margaret  married  Thomas  W.  Simms  and  left  a 
numerous  progeny  (see  Chapter  IV);  her  son  Charles  T. 
Montgomery  married  Susan  Clements  (see  Chapter  I)  and 
then  the  widow  of  John  Wharton,  by  both  he  left  issue;  a  daugh¬ 
ter^  nun  at  St.  Catharine’s  left  to  found  a  convent  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  and  another  daughter  Susan  married  Nathan  Cooper 
and  left  issue.  Y  ' 

&  Hettie  Wight  married  Walter  Clements  (see  Chapter  I)  on 
January  23,  1820,  at  St.  Rose  Church,  Washington  County. 
In  the  churchyard  there  they,  and  the  parents  of  each,  were 
buried. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  BERRY  LINE 

The  name  Berry  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early 
history  of  Maryland  as  it  has  been  since  the  Norman  Conquest 
in  Britain.  The  ambitious  derive  it  from  the  noble  house  of 
Berri  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  originated  in  connection  with 
the  French  province  of  Berri;  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  family  is  of  French  origin  and  that  the  first  bearers  of 
this  name,  always  enjoying  a  full  share  of  prominence  since,  in 
the  British  Islands,  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  first  of  the  name  to  reach  Maryland  was  Christian  Berry, 
a  servant,  transported  before  1638;  then  two  Elizabeths  trans¬ 
ported,  one  in  1659,  the  other  1667,  James  Berry  in  1673,  a  Jere., 
1675,  John,  1677,  Thomas,  1675,  three  Williams  in  1663,  1664, 
and  1666 — all  from  England. 

In  addition  to  these  our  ancestor  James  Berry  bringing  with 
him  his  wife  Elizabeth,  his  son  William,  his  son’s  wife  Roder 
Preston  Berry,  and  possibly  other  children,  came  to  Maryland 
from.  Virginia  before  1650.  Richard  Preston,  father-in-law  of 
William,  and  the  Berrys  were  Puritans  who  had  come  to  Virginia 
to  escape  persecution  along  with  many  others  of  this  turbulent 
sect.  Their  own  intolerant  desire  to  regulate  affairs  soon 
rendered  them  obnoxious  and  Virginia  passed  laws  to  exclude 
them  from  the  Colony.  Preston,  Berrys  and  others,  knowing  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience  extended  to  all  sects  in  Maryland, 
sought  permission  for  the  Puritans  to  enter  that  Colony,  which 
was  cordially  granted.  Preston  and  the  Berrys  were  well-to-do 
and  seem  to  have  been  lawyers.  All  were  soon  possessed  of  large 
estates  in  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Chesapeake  and  their 
activities,  in  writing  wills  and  settling  estates,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  records  of  several  counties. 

James  Berry  held  public  office,  being  of  the  first  appellate 
court  that  sat  in  the  Patuxent  River,  1654,  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Preston,  who  was  chief  justice  of  the  court.  He  was 
also  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  1654,  of  which  Richard 
Preston  was  speaker.  He  died  intestate  about  1657  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  died  about  same  time.  He,  his 
son  and  Richard  Preston,  had  been  leaders  in  the  Puritan 
Rebellion.  Preston’s  house  in  the  Patuxent  was  the  seat  of 
Puritan  government,  where  the  Courts  and  Assembly  met, 
where  the  Puritan  revolt  was  planned  and  where  the  guns  and 
ammunition  were  stored.  Preston  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
intelligent  and  important  man  in  the  movement,  as  he  was 
probably  the  richest. 
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William  Berry  had  married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Preston 
before  they  left  Virginia  and  had  several  children.  James 
Berry,  to  his  credit,  was  driven  into  the  revolt,  for  he  was  fined 
by  the  Assembly  2,000  pounds  of  tobacco  for  showing  loyalty 
to  Governor  Stone,  but  finally  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Puritan  cause.  He  and  Preston  served  on  the  governing  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Parliament  and  at  its  order  turned  the  government 
over  to  the  Proprietary  in  1657.  Preston  was  the  owner  of 
4,000  acres  of  land  and  had  a  large  brick  mansion  on  the  Patux¬ 
ent,  in  Calvert  County,  said  to  be  standing  yet,  where  he  lived 
in  grand  style  to  his  death.  Always  prominent,  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  repeatedly  and  continued  in  one  prominent 
place  or  another  as  long  as  he  lived.  Whether  under  the 
Proprietary  who  called  him  the  “Great  Quaker,”  Cromwell,  or 
the  people,  he  served  acceptably,  ably  and  with  consummate 
tact.  No  wonder  the  patronymic  “Richard”  has  continued  a 
favorite  name  among  the  Berrys  descended  from  him.  His 
son,  or  grandson,  Samuel  Preston  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
before  1700  and  many  descendants  of  this  many-sided  and  most 
interesting  man,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Under  the  influence  of  two  Quakers  concealed  in  his  house, 
1663,  Richard  Preston  was  converted  and  laid  aside  the  sword 
of  militant  Puritanism  for  the  inner  light  of  a  peaceful  Quaker, 
doffed  the  wig  and  gown  of  judge  and  legislator  for  the  long  hair 
and  wheel  hat  of  the  followers  of  George  Fox.  His  old  mansion, 
surrounded  by  1,200  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  Maryland,  on 
the  banks  of  the  broad  Patuxent  was  built  in  1650  and  was 
probably  the  first  brick  private  residence  built  in  the  Colony. 
All  in  all  a  charming,  forceful  and  interesting  character,  marred 
only  by  his  ingratitude  to  the  Proprietary  who  had  given  him 
asylum.  He  died  testate  in  1669  devising  his  large  estate  with 
“plate  on  hand  and  coming  from  England,”  to  Samuel,  James, 
Thomas,  Rebecca,  Sara  married  to  William  Foorde,  his  kinsmen 
James  and  John  Dorsey,  and  to  his  grandchildren  James  and 
William  Berry,  William  Berry’s  sons. 

After  the  death  of  James  Berry  a  report  was  circulated  by 
one  Little  who  said  the  church  in  which  James  and  Elizabeth 
Berry  married  had  been  burned,  that  they  were  not  married 
and  that  Elizabeth  left  a  husband  in  England.  William  sued 
for  the  defamation  and  showing  his  parents  were  married  in 
Virginia,  Little  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  pounds  of 
tobacco,  to  stand  naked  to  the  waist  at  the  whipping-post  for 
one  hour,  holding  a  whip  over  his  head,  and  to  give  security  for 
good  behavior.  William  Berry  continued  in  office  and  other¬ 
wise  prominent.  It  is  possible  he  was  married  a  second  time  to 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Marsh;  a  Burgess  for  Calvert  County  in 
1671-4-6-8  and  justice  of  peace;  he  settled  finally  in  Talbot 
County  where  he  died  testate  about  1685  devising  a  large  estate 
in  Calvert  and  Talbot  counties  to  his  sons  William,  James,  and 
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Thomas,  and  a  handsome  devise  to  the  Quaker  Church,  he  having 
like  his  father-in-law  become  a  fanatic  follower  of  that  sect. 

His  son  James  Berry  died  testate  in  Talbot  County  1699, 
and  left  a  large  estate  to  his  widow  Elizabeth,  and  children  James, 
Rebecca,  Susana,  Elizabeth,  and  to  his  sister-in-law  Margaret 
Naomy  Berry,  referring  to. his  father  as  William  Berry  of  Berry’s 
Range.  His  wife  was  Sara  Woolchurch. 

We  know  nothing  of  his  son  Thomas,  of  the  second  marriage, 
who  is  not  referred  to  by  Preston ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  son 
William  settled  on  land  devised  him  by  his  father  in  what  is 
now  Prince  George’s  County,  then  Calvert,  was  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  farmer  and  died  there  intestate.  It  was  he,  not  his 
father  who  married  Margaret  Naomy  Marsh,  the  sister-in-law 
of  James’  will.  The  genealogists  have  been  misled  by  father 
and  son  having  same  name  and  by  another  typical  fact,  that  the 
Berrys  of  an  earlier  generation  married  young  and  died  young. 
The  children  they  have  attributed  to  the  William  of  James, 
are  really  those  of  his  son,  who  died  in  Calvert,  now  Prince 
George’s  County.  They  were  Benjamin,  Joseph  and  Richard. 
This  Richard  died  in  early  childhood.  Of  Joseph  we  find 
nothing.  Benjamin,  born  about.  1670  and  died  in  1719.  He 
married  about  1697  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Hilleary,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Maryland  families, 
and  they  had  Benjamin,  Mary,  Verlinda  and  Jeremiah,  last  born 
about  1712.  By  his  will  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  Mary 
his  wife  for  life  with  remainder  to  his  oldest  son,  Benjamin, 
parts  of  “Charles  and  Benjamin”  he  left  to  a  grandson  Thomas 
Long  and  his  daughter  Verlinda;  to  his  son  Jeremiah  he  left 
900  acres  of  “Charles  and  Benjamin  and  340  acres  part  of  the 
Level,”  70  acres  to  brother-in-law  Captain  Thomas  Claggett; 
to  Mary  he  gave  Evans  Range  and  to  Baruch  Williams  200  acres 
of  the  Level,  his  son  Jeremiah  to  be  of  age  at  18.  John  Willett, 
Sam  Magruder,  John  Claggett  and  Thomas  Hilleary  to  be 
overseers.  Charles  Beaven  a  neighbor  was  an  attesting  witness, 
1719.  Benjamin  married  Eleanor  Williams  and  left  most  interest¬ 
ing  lines  of  descent,  too  numerous  to  be  followed  here,  among 

them  was  Colonel - Berry  of  the  War  of  1812,  another 

settled  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  whose  granddaughter  married 
John  Meredith  Bass,  a  descendant  of  the  Honorable  Felix 
Grundy  once  a  citizen  of  Washington  County,  Kentucky.  Of 
Mary,  Verlinda,  or  the  Longs,  I  have  learned  nothing. 

Our  ancestor,  Jeremiah  I,  married  Mary  Claggett  of  Prince 
George’s  County,  Maryland,  when  quite  young  and  very  soon 
became  a  wealthy  planter,  said  to  have  been  owner  of  more  land 
than  anyone  in  South  Maryland.  He  often  served  as  vestryman 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  for  by  this  time 
the  Berrys  had  discarded  the  somber  garb  of  the  Quaker  and 
were  noted  as  dispensers  of  a  lavish  hospitality,  patrons  of 
race  courses,  theaters,  balls  and  other  amusements  then  so  much 
in  vogue  at  Old  Upper  Marlboro.  He  had  many  slaves,  and 
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servants,  among  the  latter  the  record  for  1750  shows  one  an 
accomplished  school  teacher,  bound  to  him  like  a  slave  for  seven 
years.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Claggett  and 
Deborah  Dorsey. 

The  Claggett  family  was  founded  by  Thomas  Claggett,  son 
of  Colonel  Edward  Claggett  who  suffered  imprisonment  for 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.  He  had  been  loyal  to  Charles  II,  was 
wealthy  and  of  distinguished  ancestry,  yet  came  to  Maryland 
in  1670,  seeking  certainly  that  freedom  of  conscience  which 
could  be  found  there  only,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Sara.  He 
got  grants  of  Goodlington  Manor,  Greenland,  Croome,  W  eston 
and  others  amounting  to  4,000  acres.  He  died  1706  testate 
leaving  English  property  to  his  son  Edward,  Wreston  to  his 
oldest  son  Thomas,  with  its  famous  deer  park,  and  to  his  son 
Richard  he  left  Croome  Manor,  in  Prince  George’s  County. 
Richard  Claggett  married  Deborah  Ridgely  nee  Dorsey, 
daughter  of  Honorable  John  Dorsey  of  Hockley  in  the  Hole  and 
by  her  he  had  six  children,  among  whom  was  our  ancestress, 
Mary  Berry.  The  Dorsey  family  was  founded  by  Edward 
D’Arcy  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole — a  great  family  in  England  and 
Maryland,  like  the  Claggetts.  Mary’s  brother  Rev.  Samuel 
Claggett  married  Elizabeth  Gantt  of  Colonel  Edward  Gantt  of 
Calvert  County  and  his  son  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  John 
Claggett,  consecrated  in  England  in  1792  as  the  first  Maryland 
bishop — learned,  eloquent  and  considered  a  great  man.  He 
lived  and  died  at  Croome  Manor;  was  buried  there,  but  his 
remains  have  since  been  removed  to  The  Cathedral  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  ancestral  seat  was  left  to  his  descendants.  Almost 
every  notable  family  in  Maryland  has  Claggett  blood  in  its 
veins.  Innumerable  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  judges  and 
military  officers  may  be  found  allied  to  the  Claggetts.  The 
Everfields,  Chews,  Williams,  Magruders,  Ducketts,  Ridgleys, 
Harwoods,  Schleys,  Hillearys  and  many  others  are  of  their  kin. 
Richard  Claggett’s  will  mentions  Richard  Berry,  son  of  his 
daughter  Mary. 

Jeremiah  Berry  I  died  testate  April  3,  1769,  at  the  age  of 
57,  leaving  to  his  oldest  son,  Jeremiah  II,  500  acres  of  Charles 
and  Benjamin  in  Frederick,  now  Montgomery  County,  left 
large  tracts  of  land  to  his  sons  Benjamin,  Zachariah,  William 
and  Richard,  last  got  remainder  of  Charles  and  Benjamin;  to 
his  widow  he  left  the  home  plantation,  called  Marlboro  Plains, 
all  the  slaves,  silver,  livestock,  furniture,  etc.,  said  land  to  go 
to  his  youngest  son  Elisha  at  her  death;  and  to  his  daughters 
Mary  and  Amelia  Berry,  lands.  His  wife  and  son  William  were 
made  executors.  He  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  home  where 
his  tomb  may  still  be  seen. 

Mary  Claggett  Berry  survived  to  1792.  By  her  will  lands, 
slaves,  silver,  and  other  personalty  were  divided  among  certain 
of  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Amelia  had  married  Sprigg, 
for  she  devises  a  negro  girl  to  her  grandson  William  Osborne 
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Spngg,  while  Mary  had  married  Thomas  O.  Williams;  both  had 
married  into  prominent  families. 

Elisha  Berry  born  January  19,  1755,  remained  on  the  old 
homestead  where  he  reared  an  interesting  family  and  made  it 
the  scene  of  a  notable  hospitality,  often  entertaining  Washington, 
Pulaski,  Green  and  other  Revolutionary  heroes.  He  married 
Eleanor  Eversfield,  his  cousin,  daughter  of  his  mother’s  sister, 
Eleanor  Claggett  Eversfield,  wife  of  John  Eversfield.  He  left 
sons  William  and  Ferguson  Berry,  last  left  sons  Elisha  and 
Thomas. 

Richard  Berry  born  July  20,  1734,  lived  on  his  part  of  Charles 
and  Benjamin  till  about  1791,  when  he  settled  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  on  the  Little  Beech  Fork,  where  he  had 
patented  a  large  tract  of  land  in  1783.  His  wife  Rachel  was  a 
Dorsey,  I  think.  He  died  December  5,  1798,  testate.  He  names 
his  sons  Richard,  Francis,  Edward,  and  daughters  Sara,  Rachel 
and  Jane;  also  children  of  John  Berry,  evidently  a  dead  son, 
to  whom  he  left  his  property,  subject  to  devises  to  Rachel  his 
wife.  James  Ryan  and  Richard  B.  Brumfield  and  William 
Brumfield  were  witnesses  to  his  will  and  Mordecai  Lincoln, 
the  uncle  of  the  President,  was  an  appraiser  of  his  estate.* 
Besides  a  son  John,  who  had  died  in  Maryland,  he  had  a  son, 
Jeremiah,  who  was  alive  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
in  1790,  as  census  shows.  His  son  Richard  was  well  known  and 
prominent.  It  is  said  his  poor  neighbor,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
married  Nancy  Hanks  at  his  house.  A  prosperous  planter, 
popular  with  his  neighbors,  active  in  county  affairs,  he  died 
intestate  in  1821.  At  his  sale  his  widow  Margaret  was  the 
chief  purchaser  and  when  she  came  to  settle  her  accounts  as 
administratrix,  it  was  shown  she  had  married  one  Thomas. 
Of  his  family  I  have  learned  nothing  further  nor  of  his  sister 
Rachel,  save  that  she  married  Robert  Buckler  1809;  Morris 
Berry  married  Peggy  Simms  in  1806,  may  have  been  his  son  and 
Gracy  Berry  married  Berry  Janes  in  1801,  a  possible  daughter. 

His  brother  Edward  Berry  married  December  15,  1808, 
Polly  Brasilton,  was  a  prosperous  planter  and  died  testate  in 
1843,  seemingly  then  a  resident  of  Van  Buren  County,  Missouri, 
leaving  considerable  property  to  his  children  William  Ed. 
Berry,  Mary  Ann  Mitchell,  Naomi  Redding,  Amanda  Bucklay, 
Richard  Berry,  and  John  Ed.  Pendleton  a  grandson  to  whom  he 
left  land  in  Missouri.  A  daughter  had  married  Dr.  Pendleton 
who  left  two  children,  John  Edward,  who  became  physician  in 
turn,  served  as  such  in  the  Confederate  Army,  settled  at  Hartford, 
Ky.,  where  he  became  one  of  the  best  known  physicians  of 
Western  Kentucky.  He  was  handsome,  brilliant  and  popular; 
and  dying  left  issue.  He  had  a  sister,  Naomi  Frances,  married 


Near  by  the  Lincoln  brothers  lived,  and  at  Beechland  near  the  Berry  home,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  a  few  years  later,  as  the  old  people  who  remembered  the  event  used 
often  to  relate  in  my  young  manhood.  He  was  at  least  two  years  old  they  declared  when  he 
was  carried  to  Hardin  County  where  he  supposed  he  was  born,  as  it  naturally  was  the  place 
of  his  earliest  recollection.  Records  at  Springfield  show  that  his  father  assessed  there  his  only 
horse  for  taxation  a  year  after  the  birth  of  his  distinguished  son. 
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Dr.  Henry  Allen  of  Mackville,  Ky.,  who  also  left  issue. 
Naomi  of  Edward  married  Sam  Redding  and  dying  left  issue, 
among  them  the  late  Alsop  and  Jennie  Redding.  It  is  said  his 
son  William  Edward  Berry  was  physician  at  Hartford,  Ky. 

Francis  Berry  married  Betsey  Brasilton  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1799;  was  farmer  of  Washington  County.  Of  this 
son  I  have  learned  nothing  further. 

His  son  John  died  in  Maryland  leaving  two  or  more  children, 
as  his  father’s  will  indicates;  as  did  his  son  Jeremiah,  leaving 
descendants  and  a  widow  Ruth  Berry,  who  remarried  in  1811, 
but  Berry  names  are  so  common  I  have  not  been  able  to  designate 
with  any  certainty  his  descendants.  He  may  have  settled  in 
North  Carolina,  leaving  his  descendants  there.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  children  of  his  brother  John,  except  that  my  great-aunt 
Margaret  Clements,  stated  that  the^  wife  of  the  late  Eli  Adams 
of  Washington  Countv.  Kentucky,  was  related  to  her  through 
the  Berrvs.  He  married  Amelia  Berry  in  Maryland  in  181 — 
who  was  born  in  1783  and  I  feel  sure  she  was  one  of  John’s 
children  referred  to  by  the  grandfather  Richard.  She  joined 
the  Catholic  Church  after  marriage,  died  in  1852,  and  is  buried 
at  St.  Rose,  Washington  County.  She  left  Eleanor,  married 
Fennel  Roby  and  left  issue;  Josephus  died,  left  issue;  John 
Berry,  died  young,  and  Maria*  who  married  James  Jackson  and 
at  her  death  left  two  daughters  living  in  Washington. 

Zachariah  Berry,  of  Jeremiah  I,  born  July  11,  1749,  married 
Mary  Williams  daughter  of  General  O.  H.  Williams,  the  brave 
commander  of  the  Maryland  line.  He  lived  in  fine  style  on  his 
plantation  Concorde,  of  1,000  acres,  given  him  by  his  father. 
He  patented  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky, 
on  which  some  of  his  descendants  settled.  His  children  were 
Zach. ;  Jeremiah,  married  Sara  Claggett  became  a  very  rich 
planter;  Washington,  married  Elizabeth  Williams;  Thomas  of 
Oxen  Hill,  married  Mary  Williams;  and  a  daughter  Mary 
married  Otho  Beall. 

William  of  Jeremiah  I,  never  married,  was  popular, rich  and 
influential,  a  leader  in  all  county  affairs  in  Prince  George’s 
County  where  he  lived  in  state  on  a  large  plantation.  He 
entered  the  Revolutionary  Army  in  1776  but  retired  in  1777, 
when  he  was  commissioned  justice  of  the  peace,  then  a  most 
honorable  office,  conferring  great  dignity.  He  was  active  in 
securing  supplies  for  the  Continental  Army.  He  died  testate 
in  1784,  leaving  five  negroes  to  his  brother  Richard,  and  500 

♦Maria  was  a  famous  and  much-courted  beauty.  I  heard  the  late  Wm.  S.  Robertson  of 
Springfield,  Ky.,  say  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  seen.  When 
courted  by  Jackson,  a  man  of  notorious  overbearing  temper  and  a  Protestant,  though  a  famous 
foe  to  the  Know-Nothings,  she  hesitated  and  asked  the  advice  of  Father  Jarboe.  He  counseled 
against  the  marriage,  but  she  soon  married  him.  Indiscretly  telling  her  husband  of  the  advice, 
he  became  enraged,  met  the  priest  on  the  highway,  pulled  him  off  his  horse  and  administered  to 
him  a  cruel  beating.  This  was  just  before  the  Civil  War.  He  fled  the  country  and  settled 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  as  a  hotel  keeper.  Ardently  Southern  in  sympathy  he  hoisted  a 
Confederate  Flag  on  top  of  his  hotel.  Captain  Ellsworth  leading  a  squad  of  soldiers  ordered 
him  to  take  it  down,  but  his  reply  was  a  threat  to  kill  the  first  man  that  disturbed  it.  Captain 
Ellsworth  attempted  to  remove  it  and  was  shot  dead  by  Jackson,  who  was  himself  immediately 
killed  by  the  soldiery.  This  was  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  Jackson’s  tragic  and  heroic  death 
fired  the  South  and  for  long  he  was  referred  to  as  a  martyr. 
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acres  of  land  to  each  of  his  nephews  Jeremiah  of  Richard, 
Jeremiah  and  William,  “sons  of  the  late  Rev.  Jeremiah  Berry” ; 
to  his  nieces,  or  sisters-in-law,  Polly  Berry,  Mildred  Berry,  100 
pounds  each  and  to  Lettie  Marshall,  a  niece,  a  negro.  He  then 
adds:  “The  rest  of  the  estate  God  has  blessed  me  with,  I  devise 
to  a  natural  son  which  I  had  by  a  certain  Ann  Warman,  now, 
by  marriage,  Ann  Benson,  who  was  baptized  William  Berry 
Warman,  1,000  acres  on  the  Ohio  out  of  2,500,  rest  given  to 
Walter  Stoney  Chandler.”  Warman  administered  the  estate 
and  though  curious,  I  could  learn  nothing  more  of  him  or 
Chandler. 

Our  ancestor  Jeremiah  II,  oldest  son  of  Jeremiah  I 
married  his  cousin  Sara  Claggett,  of  Walter.  He  was  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  settled  on  his  portion  of  Charles  and 
Benjamin  in  Frederick,  now  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
was  active  in  the  ministry  of  his  church  and  also  established  the 
first  school  in  the  latter  county.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
young,  about  1780,  having  been  born  1732,  and  intestate,  so 
to  discover  his  family  is  difficult.  It  is  certain  he  left  three 
sons,  our  next  ancestor  Jeremiah  III,  William  and  Nicholas, 
the  oldest,  who  inherited  his  father’s  land.  I  think  there 

were  daughters  also,  and  that  one  of  them  married  - 

Moody,  afterward  settled  near  Beechland,  Washington  County, 
Kentucky,  another  was  Jane  married - Ayton. 

This  Nicholas  died  testate  in  1788,  leaving  only  his  widow 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Eversfield  and  his  cousin,  to 
whom  he  left  his  estate  for  life  with  remainder  to  his  said  brothers. 
The  curious  thing  about  this  will  is  that  it  was  executed  in  1780 
when  he  was  not  over  thirty-five  years  old  and  had  just  married 
a  young  woman,  but  he  makes  no  reservation  for  possible  children. 

His  brother  William  married  -  and  had  thirteen 

children  but  of  their  history  I  know  nothing  except  that 
a  granddaughter,  Miss  Mary  Lawrence  Berry,  is  living  at  her 
home,  Bowieville,  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland.  The 
widow  Sara  of  Jeremiah  II  was  alive  in  1790  having  five 
dependents  and  six  slaves. 

Jeremiah  Berry  III  was  born  about  1750  and  married 
Mary  Miles,  daughter  of  Edward  Miles,  of  Charles  County, 
Maryland,  about  twenty  years  later.  He  inherited  little  or 
nothing,  as  a  younger  son,  but  by  industry,  the  thrifty  Berry 
habits  and  thanks  to  the  devise  of  his  Uncle  William,  was  soon 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  favored  his  eldest  son  Edward 
by  conveying  to  him  in  1802,  200  acres  of  Berry’s  Chance  calling 
him  in  the  deed  “his  heir-apparent” ;  he  was  affecting  aristocracy. 
This  Edward  prospered,  married  a  widow  Dyer  and  had  a 
family  of  children  who  married  into  the  best  families  about 
Washington;  history  of  these  not  discovered.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  were  Jeremiah  IV,  Richard,  Eleanor,  who  married 
Samuel  Clements  (see  Chapter  I),  Mary  and  Margaret. 

The  family  of  Mary  Miles  Berry  is  difficult  to  trace.  There 
were  many  Miles  transported  to  Maryland,  only  one  coming 
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in  as  immigrant,  Nicholas  Miles,  with  his  son  Peter.  He 
died  intestate  in  St.  Mary’s  County  about  1680  leaving  be¬ 
sides  Peter  at  least  one  son  John  Miles,  married  Mary  Beck¬ 
with  and  died  testate  in  St.  Mary’s  County  1697,  leaving  sons 
John,  James,  Nick,  Henry  and  Edward.  His  son  John  died 
testate  in  St.  Mary’s  County  in  1727,  and  left  Nick,  Edward, 
John  and  Henry.  Nick,  Edward,  and  Henry  settled  in  Charles 
County  where  Edward  married  Mary  Dodd,  daughter  of 
Richard  Dodd,  about  1720.  Of  this  marriage  was  born  a 
John  Nick  and  Edward.  This  last  Edward  seems  to  have 
married  Mary  Coomes  daughter  of  William  and  Winifred. 
The  Census  of  1790  shows  him  a  man  of  considerable  land  and 
slaves.  His  daughter  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Jeremiah 
Berry  III;  another  daughter  married  a  Smith  and  became  the 
mother  of  the  several  Smith  brothers  who  settled  before  1800  in 
Washington  County,  Kentucky ;  one  of  these  Edward  Miles  Smith 
married  Teresa  Clements  daughter  of  John  Clements  of 
Charles  County  (see  Chapter  I)  and  died  testate  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1815  (indexed  Clements  Smith)  leaving 
Teresa,  his  widow,  and  his  sons  Thomas,  Horatio,  Francis 
Loyd,  Patrick,  Daniel  and  Levy;  Daniel  Smith  married  Henrietta 
Palmer,  moved  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  leaving  three  beautiful 
and  accomplished  daughters,  Catharine,  who  married  the  late 
distinguished  lawyer,  Isaac  Caldwell,  and  left  issue;  Blanche, 
who  married  Warren  Green,  of  Dr.  Norvin  Green,  died  without 
issue;  and  Lillie,  who  married  late  Dr.  Elijah  Standiford, 
President  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  and  left  issue.  John  Smith  became  a 
physician,  settled  later  in  Owensboro,  Ky.,  married  Kate 
Palmer  and  left  issue.  His  granddaughter  the  beautiful  Hettie 
Pearl,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Catharine  and  F.  M.  Pearl,  became  a 
Dominican  nun  and  died  at  her  convent  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
His  daughter  Teresa  married  Major  John  Pope,  C.  S.  A.,  son 
of  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  Honorable  John  Pope  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  senator  and  territorial  governor  of  Arkansas;  Richard 
Queen,  late  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  son  of  his  daughter 
Hettie  married  to  William  Queen. 

Levy  Smith  married  five  times  and  had  nine  children.  His 
fifth  wife  was  Priscilla  Lincoln,  daughter  of  Mordecai  Lincoln 
and  Lucretia  Mudd,  and  a  second  cousin  of  the  President.  He 
left  a  daughter  Clevie  married  (firstly )  John  Anderson  (secondly) 
C.  C.  McGill  by  both  marriages  she  left  issue.  The  other 
brothers  either  died  young  or  went  West. 

Edward  Miles  had  the  customary  son  Nick,  who  married 
before  1776,  Ann  Blacklock,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  as  the  latter’s  will  of  date 
1787  shows,  and  moved  to  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  about  1793 ; 
dying  testate  in  the  spring  of  1823  he  left  Ann,  his  widow, 

daughters  Milly  Ann  Hagan,  Mary  Livers,  -  Lancaster, 

sons  Edward  and  Richard;  provides  that  Ann  Smith,  evidently 
an  adopted  niece,  shall  have  a  child’s  part  referring  to  them  as 
his  six  children.  His  son  Edward  Blacklock  Miles  lived  at 
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Bloomfield,  Ky.,  became  a  very  rich  man  and  died  about 
1840,  leaving  issue.  His  son,  known  as  Richard  Pius  Miles, 
became  a  Dominican  priest  at  St.  Rose,  in  Washington  County, 
where  he  was  cofounder  of  St.  Catharine’s  nunnery  and  St. 
Thomas  School  at  St.  Rose,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
professors.  In  middle  life  he  was  made  the  first  Catholic 
bishop  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  died  about  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 


Mary  Miles  Berry  must  have  been  a  woman  of  strong 
character  and  much  persuasive  charm,  for,  although  her  husband 
was  descended  from  the  most  bigoted  Puritans  and  Quakers,  a 
son  of  an  Episcopalian  minister,  surrounded  by  aristocratic  and 
cultured  kin,  all  Protestants,  she  yet  found  means  to  make  a 
Catholic  of  him,  and  his  descendants  all  seem  to  have  held  on 
to  that  faith.  His  conversion  would  be  an  interesting  incident, 
but  all  record  of  it  is  lost. 


Their  son  Richard  moved  with  his  family  (we  do  not  know 
whom  he  married)  to  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  in  1817, 
purchased  and  lived  on  the  Ray  farm  of  325  acres  on  Cart¬ 
wright’s  Creek  where  he  died  in  1829,  intestate,  leaving  his 
children,  Maria  married  Thomas  C.  Brown,  Margaret  married 
Richard  Park  Wright,  Louisa  married  William  D.  Hundley, 
Martha,  Richard,  Gustavus  and  William  Berry.  Of  these 
people  I  can  discover  not  the  slightest  tradition,  npthing  but 
the  bare  records.  ft  * 

\  Their  daughter  Margaret  married  Walter  Mudd, ^  but  where 
they  lived  or  died,  or  what  became  of  them,  not  a  sign.  Their 
daughter  Mary  (possibly  the  Polly  of  Uncle  William)  married 

--Richard  Mudd.  They  settled  in  Washington  County,  Kentucky, 
about  1815,  where  he  died  about  1830,  leaving  his  widow 
and  daughters  Henrietta  married  to  -  ■  Gill,  Matilda 

married  to  J.  Luckett  Simms,  January  24,  1820,  and  Mary 
(Polly)  married  to  James  Knott;  and  sons  William  Berry 
Mudd  and  Ed.  Mudd;  also  Mrs.  J.  Loyd  Clements.  The 
widow  survived  to  1852.  Matilda  Simms  left  Robert,  died 
without  issue;  Pat,  lawyer,  and  captain  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  married,  left  issue;  Mrs.  Cornock  and  Mrs.  Elston,  each 
left  issue;  her  daughter  Ann  Maria,  married  John  E.  Clements 
(see  Chapter  I)  left  John  E.  Clements,  Jr.,  and  Lulie  Clements, 
both  died  unmarried.  Mary  Knott  had  numerous  children 
but  outlived  them  all;  a  daughter  Kate,  a  woman  of  fine 
intelligence  and  culture,  died  unmarried;  sons  Thomas  and 
William  Knott  were  brave  Confederate  soldiers,  married  and 
left  issue. 


Jeremiah  Berry  IV  married  Mary  Ann  Wathen  and  left  so 
many  descendants  that  they  can  be  sketched  only,  as  this  little 
work  is  devoted  to  origins,  to  the  main  trees  and  not  the  branches. 
He  is  said  to  have  settled  about  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  where 
he  died  in  1835  leaving  Philip,  who  left  issue  in  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky;  William,  who  died  unmarried  in  Meade  County,  Ken- 
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tucky;  Julia  married  -  Wren  left  Mollie  Cambron,  and 

Jennie  Reno,  dead  without  issue;  Mary  Taswell  died  without 
issue;  Ann  (Nancy),  second  wife  of  J.  Luckett  Simms,  died 
without  issue;  Caroline  died  unmarried  1872;  Lawrence  lived 
and  died  in  Meade  County,  Kentucky,  leaving  numerous 
descendants,  among  them  Miriam,  married  to  Professor  Tim¬ 
mons,  died  in  Lebanon, Ky.,  and  left  issue;  John  B.  married 

-  Hagan  lived  and  died  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky, 

leaving  Ed.  C.  married  Sally  Hagan  of  Marion  County  and 
left  descendants;  Nicholas  T.  married  Josephine  Boucher  of 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  died  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  left  Sam  Boucher 
Berry,  a  lawyer  in  Colorado;  Mollie  married  Mell.  Buckler, 
left  numerous  issue;  William  L.  married  his  cousin  Lizzie 
Brown,  left  issue  about  Owensboro,  Ky.  ;  Jeremiah  I 
married  his  cousin  Jennie  Wren,  died  without  issue  and  his 
widow  married  Reno  at  said  town;  Robert  M.  died  unmarried; 
and  Fannie  M.  married  Judge  Thomas  Mcllvoy,  dead,  left 
Mattie,  married  Ralph  Boldrick,  died  and  left  issue.  Elizabeth 
Ann  of  Jeremiah  Berry  IV  married  Vachel  Brown,  in  War  of 
1812,  born  October  26,  1784,  of  Captain  Sam  Brown,  soldier  in 
Revolution  and  of  most  distinguished  ancestry,  and  Achsah 
Riggs,  his  wife,  October  25,  1821 ;  their  descendants  about  Balti¬ 
more  where  she  died  are  very  numerous  and  many  have  become 
priests  and  nuns  despite  the  Protestant  blood  of  her  husband; 
and  Jerome,  who  lived  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  1887  with¬ 
out  issue. 

It  is  said  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Berry  family  was  stamped 
on  old  family  silver  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  James  Berry,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  these  Puri¬ 
tans  and  Quakers  could  have  cared  for  such  baubles. 

“Arms:  Ermine  on  a  bend  engrailed  sable  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  or 

“Crest:  A  griffin’s  head,  enrased  per  pale,  indented  argent 
and  gules. 

“Motto:  Nihil  sine  labor e.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SPALDING  LINE 

The  Spalding  family  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Flanders,  the  old  home  of  so  many  East  Anglians.  It  is  certain 
that  it  owes  its  name  to  the  town  of  Spalding  and  that  more  than 
one  person  had  “de  Spalding”  added  to  his  given  name,  without 
regard  to  relationship.  When  Edward  III  in  1327  ordered  two 
of  the  most  discreet  wool  merchants,  the  usual  trade  of  the 
Fleming,  to  be  elected  for  his  Parliament  at  York,  a  certain 
William  de  Spalding  son  of  Richard  de  Spalding  was  elected  for 
the  Borough  of  Spalding,  while  the  Parliament  of  1337,  at  West¬ 
minster,  had  William  and  John  de  Spalding,  members  for  the 
town  of  Spalding,  and  the  name  long  continued  to  be  connected 
with  the  religious,  civil  and  political  life  of  that  town.  All  the 
inhabitants  were  not  so  styled,  but  these  Flemings  with  names 
cacophonous  to  the  French,  who  were  then  giving  civilization 
and  language  to  England,  became  simply  William,  or  John 
de  Spalding.  Ralph  de  Spalding  of  1273  was  the  first  recorded. 
None  of  the  name  is  to  be  found  now  about  that  little  city. 

Some  went  north  to  Scotland,  leaving  the  name  along  the 
way,  others  to  Central  England;  but  our  forbears,  I  am  sure, 
moved  southward  through  Norfolk  into  Suffolk  County  at  a  very 
early  date.  They  settled  especially  in  and  about  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Framlingham  and  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the 
beautiful  Waveney  River.  It  may  be  speculative,  but  seems  to 
me  far  more  than  a  mere  probability,  that  our  ancestors  may  be 
traced  in  the  worthies  who  have  left  wills  in  these  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  of  Suffolk  County,  so  industriously  collected  in  the 
great  American  book,  “Spalding.”  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  Thomas  Spalding  named  in  the  will  of  John  Spalding  of 
Wisset,  yeoman,  proved  December  10,  1659,  referring  also  to 
sons  Richard  and  John,  was  the  progenitor  of  our  branch  in 
America.  The  names  alone  are  persuasive.  The  testator 
seems  to  have  been  a  son  of  Augustine  Spalding  of  Tynemouth, 
husbandman,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1626,  and  who  besides 
many  daughters  left  sons  Thomas,  John  and  William.  This 
testator  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Spalding  of  Tynemouth,  husband¬ 
man,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1573  and  refers  to  his  son  Augus¬ 
tine,  Robert  and  other  children.  The  last  testator  was  the 
son  of  John  Spalding  of  Tynemouth,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
husbandman;  will  proved  in  1535,  sons  Robert,  John  William 
and  Thomas.  His  father  was  apparently  John  Spalding  of 
Farnham,  All  Saints,  the  Elder,  whose  will  was  proved  in  1521 
in  which  he  names  sons  Henry  and  John.  These  names  sug¬ 
gestive  and  repeated  as  they  are,  may  indicate  descent  from  the 
Parliamentarians  mentioned  supra,  William  of  Richard  and 
John. 
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These  various  testators  were  all  apparently  well-to-do 
farmers,  or  what  might  be  called  the  lower  gentry  and  might 
have  so  continued,  but  like  the  old  landed  gentry  of  England 
they,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  clung  tenaciously  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  especially  was  this  true  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
counties  where  was  born  the  martyr  poet-priest  Robert  J. 
Southwell,  and  where  arose  the  army  that  secured  to  Mary  the 
crown.  Like  their  fellow  Catholics,  the  Spaldings  suffered 
cruel  persecution,  often  imprisoned,  as  Popish  Recusants,  as 
they  were  called,  their  property  spared  only  on  payment  of 
heavy  yearly  fines.  In  this  way  they  were  reduced  to  poverty, 
literally  sacrificed  for  conscience  sake.  To  avoid  these  evils 
many  migrated,  some  to  Baltimore’s  Colony  where  religious 
freedom  was  promised.  One  Christian  Spalding  was  brought  to 
the  Colony  1667,  but  as  this  was  usually  a  woman’s  name, 
nothing  further  can  be  learned  of  her.  The  name  is  found  on 
Eastern  Shore,  but  the  history  is  lacking.  One  Alexander 
Spalding  was  transported  to  Prince  George’s  County  in  1716 
for  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Pretender,  but  his  subsequent 
story  cannot  be  traced. 

Thomas  Spalding,  son  of  John  as  we  have  seen,  or  at  least 
suspected,  was  brought  into  the  Colony  by  his  cousin  John 
Shircliffe  about  1657,  who,  a  tailor  by  trade  and  having  come 
over  as  early  as  1640,  had  already  acquired  a  large  plantation 
and  doubtless  needed  a  real  farmer  to  conduct  the  business. 
Either  Thomas’  mother  was  a  Shircliffe,  or  John’s  was  a  Spalding, 
but  the  puzzle  remains.  As  Shircliffe  could  not  write  and 
Spalding  could,  he  became  very  useful  to  his  employer  who 
died  about  1663,  testate,  and  devised  50  acres  of  land  to  this 
cousin,  Thomas  Spalding,  who  continued  in  the  employ  of  the 
widow  till  1674. 

There  had  come  into  the  Colony  about  1646  a  very  important 
man,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Jarbo.  He  was  in  1661  natural¬ 
ized  and  described  as  a  former  citizen  of  Dijon,  France.  The 
record  is  scanty,  but  it  is  shown  that  he  was  considered  a  man 
of  consequence,  given  a  plantation  and  allowed  to  hold  important 
office.  Whether  he  was  Jean  Jarbeau  real  French,  as  I  believe, 
or  an  English  Jarbo  settled,  or  exiled  in  France,  is  not  shown. 
He  died  about  1674,  testate, leaving  farm  and  mill  on  Britain’s  Bay 
to  sons  John,  Henry  and  Peter,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jarboes  of 
Maryland  and  Kentucky.  He  had  in  his  employ  a  young  girl 
named  Catharine.  It  is  almost  certain  she  was  a  poor  but 
probably  well  bred  French  girl,  employed  as  a  governess  for  his 
children  and  called  in  the  language  of  the  day  a  servant.* 


♦The  average  genealogist  is  frightened  by  this  word.  Anyone  who  worked  for  another  was 
then  called  servant.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  early-comers  to  the 
Colonies  were  brought  in  the  same  way,  and  every  family  that  claims  the  distinction  of  being 
Colonial  necessarily  has  plenty  of  their  blood  in  its  veins.  Besides,  a  majority  of  what 
became  the  most  distinguished  arose  from  these  humble  beginnings,  such  as  the  Fenwicks, 
Dulanys,  Richard  Marsham  and  many  others,  though  amusing  efforts  have  been  made  to 
conceal  the  fact.  One  genealogist  who  wished  to  show  his  alliance  with  the  Spalding  family  of 
Maryland,  claimed  that  Edward  Spalding  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1619,  had  later  come  into 
Maryland  and  furnished  him  with  an  ancestress.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he, 
or  any  other  Edward  Spalding,  ever  came  to  Maryland  and  the  claim  that  he  went  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  almost  certainly  a  mistake.  He  and  his  family  died  of  swamp  fever  like  most  of 
the  early  immigrants  to  Virginia,  or  remained  alive  and  left  descendants  in  that  state,  where 
the  name  has  always  been  found. 
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I  cannot  discover  the  family  name.  Likely  it  was  Barbier  or 
Jourdaine  as  French  families  of  these  names  were  close  asso¬ 
ciates  of  Jarbo.  One  thing  the  records  do  show  is  that  she  and 
Thomas  Spalding  got  married,  each  receiving  from  the  Proprie¬ 
tary  50  acres  of  ground  for  serving  in  the  Colony,  which  with  the 
devised  land,  made  a  farm  of  150  acres,  and  set  up  a  home  for 
themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  McIntosh’s  Fresh,  or  Creek, 
that  flows  into  Britain’s  Bay,  in  old  St.  Mary’s  County. 

Poor  but  with  brains  in  his  head,  vigor  in  his  body,  and  blood  in 
his  veins,  as  good  as  any  in  old  England,  or  in  the  Colony  of  his 
adoption,  derived  from  a  long  line  of  landed  ancestors,  far  from 
the  friends  of  his  youth  and  separated  forever  from  his  family, 
young  Spalding  set  resolutely  to  work.  Catharine,  too,  whose 
surname  is  forever  lost  to  us,  a  vivacious,  piquante,  charming 
Dijonaise,  as  I  love  to  think  her,  destined  to  become  the  mother 
of  a  new  race,  certainly  brought  sweetness  and  comfort  to  the 
new  household  in  the  Maryland  woods.  With  swelling  heart  I 
salute  the  memory  of  this  worthy  young  couple  to  whom  I  owe 
my  dear  mother.  Thomas  rapidly  prospered,  acquired  much 
land  and  many  slaves;  grew  tobacco  which  he  rolled  or  floated  on 
the  flood  waters  of  McIntosh’s  Fresh  to  Britain’s  Bay,  to  be 
shipped  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  got  other  lands  by  patent 
in  1671  and  1675  called  St.  Giles.  He  left  no  will  nor  could  I 
find  any  administration.  We  get  of  him  only  a  few  slight 
glimpses.  Henry  Spinke  in  his  will,  1693,  speaks  of  land  next 
to  Thomas  Spalding  in  St.  Mary’s  County  and  we  find  him 
attesting  the  will  of  John  Davis,  February  2,  1690.  When  he, 
or  Catharine,  died  we  know  not.  I  suspect  she  died  first  and 
that  he  remarried  and  had  Thomas  by  the  second  wife.  The 
last  we  know  of  him  is  that  on  July  28,  1698,  when  he  appeared 
in  Court  to  prove  the  will  of  Davis  he  was  too  feeble  to  sign  his 
name. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  children  he  had  or  left,  but  it 
is  certain  he  had  three  sons,  John,  William  and  Thomas,  who 
survived  him  and  I  suspect  there  was  another,  Jacob. 

John,  the  oldest,  named  for  his  English  grandfather,  married 
firstly  a  daughter  of  Edward  Field  of  St.  Mary’s  County  who 
was  the  mother  of  his  children,  as  the  will  of  Field,  leaving  him 
the  cautious  shilling  reveals;  secondly,  he  married  a  widow 
Priscilla  Smith.  He  settled  in  Charles  County  later,  where  he 
died  testate  in  1726,  leaving  besides  his  widow,  children  Basil, 
Raphael,  John,  Charles,  William  and  Mary.  His  was  what  I 
call  the  Charles  County  line.  We  know  he  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  because  he  devises  a  part  of  St.  Giles  in  St.  Mary’s 
County  inherited  from  his  father. 

His  son  Basil  became  a  wealthy  planter  in  Charles  County, 
married  Catharine  Edelen,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Comfort 
Edelen,  and  died  testate  in  1792.  His  will  is  awkwardly  drawn 
in  which  he  makes  devises  to  his  daughters  Ann,  Catharine, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  Elder  and  Catharine  Elder  (some 
meant  for  granddaughters),  Anne  and  Christiannejsons  Henry, 
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John,  William,  James,  Basil  and  Hillary.  Christiane  was  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Elder  of  Fairfield,  Ky.* 

Mother  Catharine  Spalding  the  foundress  of  Nazareth  in 
Kentucky,  was  certainly  a  daughter  of  his  son  Raphael  who 
predeceased  him,  and  I  feel  less  certain,  though  it  seems  quite 
probable,  her  mother  was  a  Prince  George’s  County  Edelen.** 

Basil’s  widow  Catharine  died  testate  in  1808  and  her  will 
refers  only  to  her  son  George  Hillary  and  her  daughters  Elizabeth 
Sansberry  and  Catharine  Elder. 

John  Spalding,  of  Basil,  settled  in  Prince  George’s  County 
where  he  died  in  1820  testate,  leaving  a  large  estate  to  his  wife 
Ann,  and  children  John,  Basil,  George  Lewis,  Michael  and  Mary 
Ellen.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  John  Spalding  are  still  in 
Charles  County  though  they  have  mostly  scattered  to  Western 
Maryland,  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  most  prominent 
of  the  family  was  Basil  Spalding,  Jr.,  son  of  Basil  of  John, 
married  Teresa  Brawner,  maiden  name  probably  Clements,  a 
widow.  Will  throws  little  light  on  his  family.  He  was  wealthy, 
intelligent  and  a  leader  in  Charles  County.  He  died  testate  in 
1828  and  speaks  of  his  daughter  Mary  Clements  Spalding  as  in 
Mt.  Carmel  Convent  and  already  provided  for.  He  gives 
another  daughter  Elizabeth  $10,000  and  his  will  was  attested 
by  Basil  Elder  and  Mary  Clements.  An  old  Spalding  Bible  at 
Pomfret,  Charles  County,  gives  him  the  following  family: 
married  Teresa  Brawner,  had  Richard,  Mary,  Teresa, 
Christina  Ann,  John,  Francis,  Lucretia,  Basil  Richard,  William 
and  Elizabeth  Teresa.  William  settled  in  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  Basil  Richard  probably  settled  in  Prince  George’s  County. 
His  sister  Elizabeth  Elder’s  son,  Basil  Spalding  Elder,  settled 
in  Baltimore.  The  name  Clements  of  his  daughter  Mary 
indicates  a  connection  with  that  family. 

The  only  evidence  we  have  of  a  possible  son  of  old  Thomas 

named  Jacob  is  where  he  attested  will  of - in  1714  and 

the  marriage  of  Mary  Spalding,  daughter  of  Jacob,  to  William 
Carter  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  1735.  I  think  the  Michaels,  Sr. 
and  Jr.,  shown  to  be  in  St.  Mary’s  County  by  the  Census  of  1790 
were  his  son  and  grandson  and  Enoch  of  the  same  county  was 
a  son,  or  grandson.  It  is  now  impossible  to  give  any  certain 
details  of  this  line — the  Jacob  Spalding  line. 


♦Webb’s  version  of  the  Elder  family  is  wrong,  they  as  well  as  the  Wheelers  were  settled  in 
St.  Mary’s  and  Charles  counties  long  before  1700,  and  went  from  Charles  County  to  North¬ 
western  Maryland.  Elders  are  prominent  still  in  Charles  County.  These  stories  of  an 
ancestor  coming  over  after  1700  are  usually  told  to  avoid  an  admission  of  the  true  descent  from 
an  humble  immigrant,  who  made  the  GREAT  ADVENTURE  and  deserves  the  real  honor. 
A  William  Elder  and  Charles  Beaven  are  found  on  the  rent  rolls  of  Maryland  as  early  as  1680. 


**The  confused  notes  of  R.  T.  Semmes  cites  the  will  of  Thomas  Edelen  made  in  1819, 
Prince  George’s  County,  as  referring  to  a  granddaughter  Catharine  Spalding.  The  testator 
was  a  probable  grandson  of  Francis  Clements,  as  his  daughter  Priscilla  married  Thomas  Edelen 
of  Prince  George’s  County,  and  they  had  a  son  Thomas,  who  also  reared  a  large  family,  and  I 
think  was  the  testator  referred  to  by  Semmes,  but  I  have  not  verified  the  reference.  Thi3 
would  make  Mother  Catharine,  if  the  reference  is  to  her,  the  daughter  of  second  cousins. 
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Thomas  Spalding  the  youngest  son  of  the  pioneer,  seems  to 
have  a  curious  history.  Archbishop  Spalding,  in  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  book, “Spalding”,  dated  1859,  insists  that  some  fifty 
years  before  that  date  or  1808,  an  uncle  of  his  grandfather 
Benedict  Spalding,  named  Thomas,  died  at  the  age  of  120  years. 
He  got  this  knowledge  from  his  father  and  grandfather  who,  of 
course,  knew  the  man.  If  he  was  correct  as  to  the  fact,  I  have 
certainly  found  the  man  in  this  Thomas  Spalding,  though  he 
did  not  die  that  soon,  but  lived  till  November  6,  1819,  when  he 
made  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dying  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  and  so 
then  nearly  132  years  old.  I  could  find  no  tradition  of  him  in 
St.  Mary’s  County,  where  he  lived  and  died,  but  the  bishop 
would  not  have  written  this  statement  for  a  publisher  without 
being  sure  of  his  facts.  The  only  mistakes  were  in  having  him 
die  in  1808  when  he  lived  to  1819  and  in  styling  him  uncle 
when  he  was  the  great-uncle,  but  in  ofd  days  there  was 
practically  little  information  passing  between  Maryland  and 
Kentucky.  He  married  Honour  Cole,  daughter  of  Edward 
Cole,  before  1717,  as  the  will  of  the  latter  shows.  Edward 
Cole,  of  Robert  Cole,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was  founder  of  a 
prominent  family. 

There  were  children  by  this  marriage  not  mentioned  in  his 
will.  He  admits  to  having  been  married  twice  in  his  will,  but 
possibly  oftener.  He  lived  so  long  he  may  have  forgotten  his 
own  history.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  he  had  by  first 
marriage  sons  Edward,  John,  Peter,  Henry,  Sr.,  George,  Clark 
and  others.  We  find  land  granted  to  George  in  1730,  to  Peter 
in  1739,  to  Henry  1741  and  to  Edward  1742.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  prosperous  farmer  and  to  have  left  innumerable  descend¬ 
ants,  but  no  memories.  He  was  a  fanatical  Federalist  and  hated 
the  War  of  1812,  for  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1814,  he  made  his 
will,  dismissing  the  children  of  a  former  marriage,  or  marriages, 
unnamed  with  the  statement  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  for 
them,  except  his  son  William  who  was  then  in  the  Army  of  the 
U.  S.,  to  whom  he  left  $500  on  condition  that  he  quit  the 
Army  and  return  home.  At  that  time  English  armies  were 
invading  Maryland,  and  in  a  few  short  weeks  were  to  complete 
their  vandalism  by  the  burning  of  Washington.  Not  helped  by 
this  on  the  6th  day  of  November,  1819,  a  few  days  before  he 
died,  he  added  a  codicil  in  which  he  revoked  the  devise  to 
William,  who  evidently  was  a  better  patriot  than  the  father. 
He  devised  lands  named  The  Two  Brothers,  St.  Joseph,  The 
Forest  and  lands  called  Rich  Neck  and  Spalding’s  Comfort. 
Edward  Mattingly  was  one  of  attesting  witnesses.  He  left 
widow  Rebecca,  children  named  William,  Zachariah,  Thomas, 
Robert,  Samuel,  Augustine,  Sylvester,  Benedict,  Alexander, 
Catharine  Payne,  Mary,  Mary  Ann,  Lucretia  and  Rebecca,  by 
last  marriage.  He  refers  to  Hy.  Edley  and  Elizabeth  Attaway, 
probable  grandchildren,  and  also  to  the  minority  of  some  of 
his  children.  As  girls  married  very  young  in  those  days  and 
he  had  four  unmarried  daughters,  it  follows  that  many  of  these 
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children  were  begotten  after  he  had  long  passed  a  100  years. 
If  this  story  be  too  tall  for  physiology  or  general  belief,  the  good 
bishop  is  to  blame.  Benedict’s  Uncle  Thomas  died  as  will  appear 
in  1768,  his  great-uncle  Thomas  it  was  who  survived  to  a  great 
age.  I  find  from  the  records  that  as  far  back  as  1730,  his 
nephew  Thomas  Spalding  of  William,  and  Benedict’s  uncle, 
was  called  Junior,  in  deference  to  this  Uncle  Thomas,  who 
seems  to  have  been  born  1688.  If  Benedict  Spalding  ever  had 
a  very  old  Uncle  Thomas,  as  his  grandson  said  he  claimed, 
this  old  Thomas  was  the  man.  Is  it  possible  on  marrying  a 
young  wife,  he  so  hid  his  age  that  his  very  children  did  not 
know  the  truth?  and  so  the  tradition  in  the  uncertainty 
perished? 

He  refers  to  children  of  an  earlier  marriage  as  though  they 
had  annoyed  him  and  cost  him  money;  the  truth  being,  I  suspect, 
that  he  was  a  harsh  father  and  his  older  children  were  glad  to 
leave  and  forget  him,  and  the  marriage  in  his  old  age  caused 
mutual  recrimination  and  estrangement.  He  had  altogether 
twenty  children  at  least  and  his  descendants  now  number  at 
least  five  thousand.  His  son  Peter,  who  was  in  St.  Mary’s 
County  in  1790,  left  Aaron,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  who  settled 
in  Marion  County,  Kentucky,  married  Mary  Moore  and  left 
many  descendants;  Bennet  and  Edward  who  settled  there  also, 
the  first  married  Mary  French,  1797,  and  the  latter  Elizabeth 
Spalding  Wathen,  daughter  of  Benedict  Spalding,  leaving 
issue,  among  them  Theodore  and  Franklin  Spalding;  Peter 
migrated  to  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  married  Sara 
Walker,  1808,  and  left  many  descendants  among  them  his  sons 
the  late  Henry  M.  Spalding  who  lived  near  Springfield,  Ky., 
dying  in  1865,  leaving  issue  by  former  marriage  and  his  widow 
Frances  Clements  Spalding,  and  Major  William  L.  Spalding, 
C.  S.  A.,  a  heroic  soldier  who  by  an  intelligent  and  daring  ruse, 
captured  a  Federal  supply  train  of  thirty  units,  and  was  killed 
fighting  around  Fort  Donelson  second  day  of  January,  1862. 
The  latter  was  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  a 
young  man  of  great  promise.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Rose, 
Washington  County;  born  April  8,  1835.  Henry  of  Peter,  of 
Thomas,  came  to  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  where  he 
married  Nancy  Moore  in  1801,  dying  testate  in  June,  1801,  he 
devises  property  to  widow  Nancy,  and  Peter,  Richard,  Thomas, 
Ann  and  Mary,  brothers  and  sisters;  Richard,  of  said  Peter 
married  first  Nancy  Taylor,  1798,  and  second1  Tabitha  Edwards, 
1805.  Of  the  other  children  of  Peter  nothing  has  been  found. 

Thomas’  son  Samuel  lived  and  died  in  Maryland,  left  issue, 
among  them  Dr.  A.  J.  Spalding,  a  famous  physician  at  Leonard  - 
town,  Md.;  and  Dr.  John  Thomas  Spalding  married  Emma 
Heard,  was  of  same  family  and  practiced  at  same  place. 
But  I  cannot  follow  this  numerous  family  further.  It  has  been 
set  out  in  the  book  “Spalding”. 
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Thomas’  son  John  settled  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia, 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1800,  leaving  many  descend¬ 
ants. 

Henry,  of  Thomas,  settled  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
1791,  but  his  descendants  are  unknown.  He  was  the  Henry 
Sr.  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  in  Census  of  1790. 

William  Spalding,  our  ancestor,  was  I  think,  the  second 
son  of  the  pioneer  Thomas  and  his  wife  Catharine,  and  was 
born  probably  as  early  as  1678.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
fine  intellect,  well  educated  for  his  time,  rapidly  became  wealthy 
and  was  prominent  in  the  business  and  social  world  of  his  day. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  or  certainly  a  conveyancer, 
executing  many  deeds,  wills  and  contracts  for  his  neighbors. 
The  name  of  this  fine  man,  the  equal  of  anybody  in  character 
and  ability  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  does  not  once  figure  in  the 
Archives  of  Maryland,  simply  because  he  adhered  consistently 
to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  rather  than  swallow  the  nasty 
test  oath  with  a  mental  reservation,  as  many  of  his  class  did, 
he  stayed  quietly  on  his  plantation,  aspiring  to  no  office  and  not 
having  the  right  to  practice  law,  or  even  vote.  He  married 
Ann  Jenkins,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jenkins  who  later  settled  in 
Charles  County,  Maryland,  where  he  died  testate  in  1727, 
referring  in  his  will  to  his  daughter  Ann  Spalding,  to  whom  he 
gave  100  acres  of  land  at  St.  Thomas.  His  other  children  were 
Edward,  William,  George,  and  Mary.  R.  T.  Semmes  of  this 
family  says  that  Thomas  Jenkins  was  a  son  of  William  Jason 
Jenkins,  brother  of  Sir  Lionel,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  of  distinguished  Welsh  ancestry  and  that  he  married 
Ann  Spalding  of  Edward  and  Margaret,  a  manifest  mistake  as 
we  have  seen.  If  he  married  a  Spalding  in  Maryland,  it  was  the 
immigrant  Christian.  The  Jenkins  family  intermarried  with 
the  Plowdens  and  Semmes  family  to  which  last  the  famous 
Commodore  Raphael  Semmes,  C.  S.  A.,  belonged.  A  grandson  of 
Thomas  Jenkins  was  a  distinguished  marine  commander  in  the 
Revolution.  The  late  John  I.  Jenkins,  a  judge  in  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Maryland,  was  of  this  family.  Eleanor  Jenkins  married 
a  William  Clements  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  in  1789. 

The  social  position  of  William  Spalding  must  have  been 
well  assured,  for  we  find  his  children  marrying  in  the  first 
families.  His  daughter  Ann  married  William  Joseph,  son  of 
that  William  Joseph  who  was  President  of  the  Board  governing 
Maryland,  under  the  last  Catholic  Proprietary  in  power,  1688, 
as  the  records  show;  while  his  daughter  Jean  married  in  the 
Plowden  family  of  Resurrection  and  Bushwood  Manors,  founded 
by  George,  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Plowden  of  England.  The  equal 
of  any  who  has  ever  borne  the  name  Spalding,  he  died  January 
1741,  leaving  surviving  his  wife  Ann  sons  Thomas,  William, 
Henry,  Benedict  and  John ;  daughters  Jean  Plowden,  Mary  Seale 
and  the  children  of  his  dead  daughter  Ann  Joseph.  His  will, 
evidently  carefully  written  by  himself,  disposes  of  a  large  estate  in 
land  and  slaves,  most  to  his  oldest  son  Thomas,  his  lands  called 
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Beaver  Dam  Manor,  Spalding’s  Addition,  Barberry,  part  of 
St.  Giles,  Heart’s  Delight,  land  “next  to  Mr.  Plowden  and  the 
Mill  Land  on  which  my  water  mill  stands  to  my  beloved  son 
Benedict” —  all  duly  entailed.  He  requests  his  “dear  wife  to 
approve  the  will”  and  leaves  a  nice  honorarium  to  the  priest  that 
buries  him.  His  widow  lived  to  1760  and  in  her  will  remembers 
her  daughters  Mary  Seale,  the  Joseph  children  and  Elizabeth 
Radford  (unintelligible  unless  widow  of  a  son  remarried)  chiefly ; 
leaving  only  a  trifle  to  her  sons  Thomas,  Henry,  William, 
Benedict  and  John  Baptist.  Attested  by  L.  and  Thomas 
Craycroft  and  J.  B.  Dant. 

Their  oldest  son  Thomas  married  Catharine  Cooper  before 
1720,  only  child  of  Thomas  Cooper  who  owned  a  farm  and  mill 
where  Leonard  town,  Md.,  now  stands  and  in  whose  house 
Court  was  held  for  several  years  before  the  Court  House  was 
erected.  We  learn  this  from  the  records,  for  a  suit  was  necessary, 
setting  out  history  and  titles,  when  Thomas  and  Catharine 
had  the  entailment  cut,  or  transferred  to  Crackburn  Purchase, 
another  property,  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  Assembly,  so  they 
could  sell  town  lots  in  the  new  town,  in  1740.  Thomas  Cooper 
had  given  his  entire  estate  to  his  daughter,  but  entailed  it.  He 
was  of  Thomas,  of  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was  brought  into  the 
Colony  by  Governor  Thomas  Green  with  the  original  settlers. 
His  wife  was  named  Teresa,  and  they  were  the  first  citizens 
and  probably  the  real  founders  of  said  town. 

Thomas  Spalding  lived  as  a  prosperous  planter  till  1768, 
dying  testate,  he  left  his  lands,  St.  Thomas  Hope,  Bonhams 
Match,  Exchange,  Crackburn  Purchase,  the  mill  property  and 
many  slaves,  most  to  his  son  Thomas.  Besides  Thomas  he  left 
Elexius,  Henry,  Mary  Catharine,  Ann  Penny,  Ann  L.  Spalding, 
Ann  McGill,  Anesia  Mahoney,  and  Susana  married  to  Samuel 
Abell  IV  (see  Chapter  VI).  Catharine  did  not  like  this  some¬ 
what  jumbled  will,  giving  her  a  limited  estate  in  what  was 
largely  her  own,  and  she  promptly  renounced  it.  She  died 
testate  in  1775  naming  daughters  Ann  McGill,  Mary  Spalding, 
Jane  Lowes,  Ann  Mahoney,  Ann  Tenny  Ford  (why  all  these 
Anns?)  and  to  “the  children  of  my  beloved  Susana  Abell,  1 
shilling.” 

Elexius  died  1782,  left  Richard  and  Enoch.  Thomas  died 
testate  in  1791  leaving  widow  Mary  and  Joseph  Charles, 
Stanislas,  Sara  and  Ellen  Bower,  his  children. 

John  Baptist  of  William  and  Ann  died  testate  1782,  left 
Ann,  Barbary,  Teresa  and  John  Baptist  and  I  think  other  sons 
not  named. 

A  son  of  John  Baptist,  I  think  also  came  to  Kentucky,  settled 
about  Loretto  at  a  very  early  day  and  returned  to  Maryland, 
where  he  died  in  1802,  as  his  will  shows.  He  was  the  John 

Spalding  referred  to  by  Webb.  He  left  Susan  married - 

Howard,  Ann,  Steven,  Barbary  and  Teresa.  His  son  Steven  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  old  Washington  County,  Kentucky, 
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affairs  where  he  was  appointed  appraiser,  was  overseer,  etc. 
Susan  Howard  too,  remained  in  Kentucky. 

Henry  of  William,  was  still  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  1790, 
where  he  died  testate  1799,  leaving  Mary  his  widow,  and  children 
Bernard,  Augustine,  Alusha  and  Ann  Smith.  It  is  equally 
probable  this  was  a  son  of  Thomas,  of  William. 

Benedict  I,  the  fourth  son  of  William,  born  about  1715, 
married  Elizabeth  whose  maiden  name  I  have  not  learned, 
about  1735.  To  establish  his  very  existence  has  been  my  most 
difficult  problem.  The  reticence  of  his  immediate  descendants 
as  to  his  identity  and  history,  is  most  significant.  Was  he  a 
sort  of  black  sheep  of  whom  they  were  not  proud?  I  suspect 
as  much.  He  gets  into  the  Maryland  Archives,  a  thing  not 
usual  for  his  family,  because  he  had  gotten  into  a  fight  and  held 
under  a  peace  bond  for  20  pounds,  had  brought  on  a  forfeiture 
by  again  renewing  the  fight.  Governor  Sharpe  wrote  the 
Proprietary  in  England,  1758,  asking  a  pardon  and  says  that 
Spalding  was  well  spoken  of.  I  suspect  he  had  the  vice  of  drink- 
•ing  too  much,  then  so  common.  He  settled  finally  in  Calvert 
County,  where  he  died  about  1768-9  intestate.  His  widow 
Elizabeth  and  son  Benedict  II  administered  on  the  estate  and 
a  year  later  the  settlement  was  made  by  Benedict  II,  John  and 
Elizabeth  Ford,  showing  of  course  she  had  married  the  said 
John,  and  that  they  had  returned  to  St.  Mary’s  County. 

It  is  certain  he  left  several  children  besides  Benedict  II, 
but  a  reconstruction  of  his  family  must  be  largely  guess-work 
except  as  to  a  son  Henry  who  settled  in  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,  1790,  married  a  Miss  Elder  of  Charles  County  and 
left  Francis,  Basil,  Henry,  George  and  Matilda.  Matilda 
married  John  McCoskey,  who  had  a  son  Rev.  Henry  McCoskey, 
and  Ann;  Francis  married  Elizabeth  Trucks,  daughter  of  Captain, 
and  left  numerous  issue  in  Maryland;  Basil  married  Mary 
Trucks,  settled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  left  issue;  Henry  married 
Maria  E.  Hugh,  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  George  married 
Mary  Lewis,  left  issue  in  Maryland  about  Bridgeport.  I  am 
reasonably  persuaded  that  Benedict  I  left  a  son  Richard  who 
died  in  Prince  George’s  County  about  1806,  leaving  issue,  and 
that  Francis  and  George  Spalding  shown  to  be  in  St.  Mary’s 
County  by  Census  of  1790,  were  also  his  sons;  but  of  them 
I  have  nothing  more. 

Benedict  I  left  some  property,  but  the  settlement  refers 
to  costs  paid  on  a  suit  of  Pacca  against  him  and  a  judgment  of 
Sam  Abell  of  St.  Mary’s  County  against  him.  Two  cows  and 
some  hogs  killed  during  the  year  1769,  for  family  subsistence, 
as  is  further  shown.  This  is  all  I  found.  His  son  Benedict  II 
was  born  about  1748,  and  was  probably  the  fourth  or  fifth 
child.  He  married  Alethea  Abell,  daughter  of  Samuel  Abell 
(his  father’s  pressing  creditor),  and  Eleanor  O’Bryan  Abell, 
about  1770  (see  Chapter  VI).  He  left  Calvert  County  with  his 
mother  on  the  death  of  the  father,  returning  to  St.  Mary’s 
County,  and  marrying  like  her  within  the  year.  He  was  a 
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planter  and  became  prosperous,  for  the  Census  of  1790  shows 
him  to  have  12  white  dependents  and  10  slaves.  He  seems  to 
have  acquired,  or  recovered  it,  because  entailed,  some  of  the 
property  left  by  his  grandfather  William,  for  on  March  29, 

1791,  John  Ford  and  Benedict  Spalding  deed  to  Elias  Smith 
175>4  acres,  part  of  St.  Giles,  May  Pole  and  Primus,  shown  by  a 
clerk’s  minutes,  record  being  destroyed. 

About  this  time  Benedict  II  with  other  Catholics  emigrated 
to  Kentucky.  In  1697  he  purchased  679  acres  of  James  Cloyd 
of  Lincoln  County,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Rolling  Fork,  and 
built  his  home  on  the  south  side  of  that  stream,  opposite  the  site 
where  Calvary  Church  and  Convent  afterward  stood,  on  a  part 
of  said  land,  95  acres  of  which  he  sold  and  conveyed  to  Rev. 

M.  J.  C.  Fournier  in  1797,  for  57  pounds.  He  bought  more  than 
1,000  acres  at  a  tax  sale  held  by  Sheriff  Sam.  Grundy  in  1803, 
and  acquired  several  other  tracts  from  the  state.  Wealthy, 
intelligent,  highly  respected  he  was  soon  prominent  in  affairs  of 
his  adopted  county;  was  several  times  sent  to  the  Legislature 
and  made  justice  of  the  peace.  His  last  distinction,  like  that 
of  one  of  our  presidents,  was  the  appointment  to  the  overseership 
of  Grime’s  Hill  dirt  road  about  eight  months  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  August  1815.  He  left  the  following  children: 

Mary,  born  1773,  married  first  Henry  Wathen  1798,  second 
Edward  Spalding  1806,  issue  by  each; 

Ann,  born  1771,  married  Clement  Hamilton,  left  issue; 

Eleanor,  married  Basil  Riney  1795,  and  left  issue; 

Elizabeth,  married  John  Wathen  1797,  left  issue,  among 
whom  the  late  William  and  Richard  Wathen  of  Lebanon,  Ky. ; 

Catharine,  married  Richard  Forrest,  nearly  related  to 
General  Uriah  Forrest  of  the  Revolution,  and  left  at  least  one 
son,  the  late  Dr.  Green  Forrest  of  Marion  County,  Kentucky; 

Alethea,  married  Francis  Simms  and  left  John,  married 
Cecilia  Johnson  and  left  issue;  Thomas  W.  married  Margaret 
Montgomery  (see  Chapter  II) ;  Benedict,  Alethea  married  Wm.  P. 
Clements,  Lisetta  married  Len.  Edelen,  and  Caroline  Mudd; 

Joseph,  married  Elizabeth  Moore,  1802,  and  left  issue,  among 
them  Clara  married  Robert  T.  Abell,  her  cousin;  the  late  Samuel 
Spalding  born  1812,  a  man  of  high  character  and  fine  intelligence, 
merchant,  county  clerk,  banker  and  farmer  who  married  Isabell 
Lancaster  and  who  left  issue,  and  Alethea,  married  Hon.  Clement  lAJUL 
S.  Hill,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  left  issue,  of  whom  was  4^15* 
Clement  S.  Hill,  Jr. ;  '■ 

William,  married  Elizabeth  Thompson,  settled  in  Union 
County,  Kentucky,  where  he  left  issue  of  whom  were  Richard 
and  Dr.  Robert  Spalding,  late  of  Atlanta,  Ga.; 

Lewis  I,  married  Ann  Pottinger  and  settled  in  Union  County, 
Kentucky,  where  he  left  issue,  among  them  the  handsome  and 
brilliant  lawyer  the  late  Hon.  I.  A.  Spalding  of  Union  County 
and  Robert  A.  Spalding,  who  died  in  Bardstown; 
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Benedict  III,  married  Mary  Hamilton,  was  rich,  prominent, 
often  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  Marion  County,  Kentucky. 
He  outlived  all  his  brothers  but  died  without  issue;  and 

Richard,  his  most  distinguished  son  and  founder  of  the 
leading  branch  of  the  family,  married  first  to  Henrietta  Hamilton, 
second  Henrietta  Thompson,  and  then  to  a  Mrs.  Adams.  He 
was  the  father  of  more  than  twenty  children.  Industrious, 
strong  in  mind  and  body,  his  life  was  a  great  success.  He  was 
farmer,  auctioneer,  sheriff,  administrator,  guardian  and  the 
discounter  of  notes  of  his  less  prosperous  neighbors,  oppro- 
briously  called  “shaving,”  and  then  believed  to  be  very  sinful. 
He  educated  his  children  expensively  and  yet  died  a  very  rich 
man  for  his  day.  His  pious  relations,  though  they  looked  to 
him  as  their  leader,  considered  him  as  too  devoted  to  money¬ 
making,  the  fair  sex  and  general  worldliness,  yet  his  descendants 
have  generally  been  noted  for  religious  piety.  Surviving 
children  were:  Len.  A.  Spalding,  died  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  left 
issue;  Joseph  died  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  left  no  issue,  a  man  in  every 
respect  like  his  father,  a  prodigious  money-maker,  gallant, 
ruggedly  handsome,  in  every  respect  a  striking  personality  and 
leader  in  his  county;  Richard  M.,  a  man  of  fine  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  married  M.  J.  Lancaster  and  left  an  interesting 
family,  a  son  Rt.  Rev.  John  Lancaster  Spalding,  was  late  bishop 
of  Peoria,  Ill.;  William  Thomas  who  left  numerous  descendants; 
Caroline  McAtee,  who  left  issue;  Henry,  who  left  issue;  Martin 
John,  Bishop  of  Louisville  and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  who 
has  made  the  family  founded  by  the  poor  emigrants,  Thomas 
and  Catharine  Spalding,  known  and  respected  throughout 
America  and  Europe;  Jane  married  John  Barton  Abell,  son  of 
Jack  and  Teresa  (see  Chapter  VI),  left  Mary  Teresa  married 
R.  B.  Lancaster  and  left  issue;  and  Thomas  who  married  his 
cousin  Anna  Mudd  and  left  issue.  ,  f.') 

Thomas  Spalding,  of  Benedict  II,  was  born  December  21, 
1778,  in  Maryland,  died  in  Marion  County,  Kentucky,  April  27, 
1850,  buried  at  Calvary.  On  April  19,  1802,  he  married  Susana 
Abell,  a  double  second  cousin,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Barton 
Abell  (see  Chapter  VI).  He  sold  the  land  left  him  by  his  father 
and  settled  in  1822,  on  Hardin’s  Creek  near  St.  Mary’s.  He  was 
a  good  citizen,  a  prosperous  farmer,  acquired  a  good  estate, 
having  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  plain  country  gentleman. 
He  was  noted  for  the  loud  Spalding  voice.  His  wife  was  pious, 
industrious  and  unpretentious,  given  to  spells  of  gloom  lasting 
for  weeks,  when  no  cheerful  word  was  spoken,  or  smile  seen — but 
ever  the  faithful  mother.  She  was  born  in  Maryland  on 
December  5,  1784.  They  had  the  following  children:  Jack 
(John)  born  December  15, 1804;  Benedict  IV  born  October  22, 1805; 
Ann  born  January  1,  1807;  Mary  born  September  10,  1809, 
died  1813;  Thomas  born  March  13,  1812,  died  May,  1812; 
Mary  born  June  5,  1814;  Julia  born  January  5,  1816;  Elizabeth 
born  September  20,  1817;  Thomas  Abell  born  May  15,  1820; 
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Alethea  born  July  20,  1822;  William  born  July  10, 1824;Susana  J. 
born  May  26,  1826,  died  in  infancy;  Susana  J.  born  November  8, 
1828,  and  I  think  still  another  named  George  who  died  in  1842, 
fourteen  in  all — the  good  prolific  mother!  Several  died  in 
infancy  or  early  life  unmarried. 

Of  the  above  Susana  J.  married  Henry  Mattingly;  Alethea 
married  Ed.  H.  Mattingly,  they  lived  and  died  at  the  old  home 
place  and  left  issue;  Thomas  Abell  was  a  merchant  in  Lebanon, 
Ky.,  died  young  and  unmarried  I  suppose;  Ann  (Nancy)  married 
George  W.  Worland,  lived  and  died  at  old  Ryan  place  near 
Springfield,  Ky.,  1855,  buried  at  St.  Rose,  most  of  her  children 
died  young,  one, 'Julia,  married  Henry  AbelEpf-Abner,  of  Philip, 
ef  Samuel  III,  of  Maryland,  and  left  issue  jriMary  married  Wm. 
McAtee,  left  issue;  Julia  married  Dr.  Luke  Mudd,  died  young, 
leaving  Anna,  reared  by  her  uncle,  Jack  Spalding,  married  her 
cousin  Thomas  Spalding,  of  Richard,  died  and  left  issue;  Elizabeth 
married  Joseph  Mattingly,  died  young,  left  issue;  William 
married  Catharine  McAtee,  died  about  1870  and  left  issue; 
Benedict  IV  married  Ann  Grimes  (or  McDowell)  of  Danville, 
Ky.,  died  about  1868,  was  a  planter  and  popular  physician 
at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  and  left  issue;  and  Jack  (John)  who 
married  Harriet  Beaven  Pottinger,  born  September  5,  1801  (see 
Chapter  V),  daughter  of  Edward  and  Eleanor  Wheeler  Beaven 
and  widow  of  Isaac  Pottinger.  Pottinger  and  Jack  Spalding 
were  rivals  for  her  hand,  the  older  man  won,  married  her  July  12, 
1823,  but  died  within  a  year.  Another  attempt  was  more 
successful  and  Jack  married  her  November  7,  1826,  at  old 
St.  Charles.  She  died  August  17,  1851. 

Children  of  Jack  and  Harriet  were:  Susana  Eleanor  born 
July  30,  1827,  married  R.  W.  Abell,  of  Bernard,  of  Joshua, 
January  21,  1852,  died  August  6,  1890,  left  issue;  Teresa  Ann 
born  December  13,  1828,  married  Richard  McAtee  about  1848, 
died  April  16,  1873,  leaving  issue;  Thomas  Edward  born  October 
14,  1830,  married  Margaret  Ann  Clements  (see  Chapter  I), 
secondly  Araminta  Luckett,  died  August  5,  1905,  left  issue  by 
first  wife;  Francis  Barton  born  October  10,  1832,  died  young; 
Mary  Jane,  born  November  29,  1834,  died  unmarried  May  1, 
1859  (another  birth  lost  for  the  next  child  my  mother  often  told 
me  she  was  a  seventh  child);  Elizabeth  born  October  27,  1836, 
married  James  Rosemond  Clements  February  14,  1854  (see  Chap¬ 
iter  I),  died  February  13, 1915  ;Harriet  E.  born  February  22, 1839, 
'  died  June  25,  1852;  George  Washington  born  February  22, 1841, 
4-died  June  24,  1852;  Margaret  Isabella  born  August  12,  1842, 
married  Thomas  H.  Johnson  about  1861,  died  June  17,  1887, 
TTteft  issue;  John  William  born  December  25,  1844,  married  Alice 
Luckett,  of  Araminta,  February  19,  1867,  she  died  January  26, 
1918,  he  January  5,  1919;  and  Martin  Abell,  born  March  25, 
1847,  married  Sara  Spalding,  died  November  30,  1913,  leaving 
issue. 

Jack  Spalding’s  second  wifeJMary  Zerilda  Roberts,  he  married 
September  21, 1852.  She  was  bom  (October  19, 1828,  died  August  18, 
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1899.  These  were  their  children:  Francis  Barton  born  July  22, 
1853,  died  unmarried  November  1,  1921;  Mary  Prudence  born 
July  28,  1855,  married  James  M.  Janes,  has  issue;  Benedict 
Abell  born  May  21,  1857,  married  Alethea  Simms,  of  Thomas  W. 
and  Margaret  (see  Chapter  II),  February  12,  1885,  they  have 
issue;  Joseph  L.  born  September  20,  1859,  died  March  24,  1861; 
Catharine  E.  born  May  25,  1862,  married  D.  H.  Mudd  about 
May  1883,  live  in  Missouri  and  have  large  family;  John  L.  born 
October  25,  1864,  died  unmarried  December  28,  1922;  Annie  M. 
born  October  24,  1866,  married  James  M.  Simms  November  20, 
1888,  have  issue;  Mary  J.  born  August  9,  1869,  married  Aloysius 
Abell  November  20,  1808,  died  April,  1895,  left  issue;  and  George 
Leonard  born  October  25,  1871,  married  Margaret  Adkins,  has 
issue. 

Jack  Spalding  inherited  from  his  mother  a  quiet,  unpretentious 
self-effacing  disposition,  but  was  alert  and  industrious  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  fine  estate  in  lands,  which  he  farmed  with  great  skill, 
and  slaves,  losing  heavily  by  emancipation.  He  was  religious, 
charitable  to  the  needy,  kind  to  neighbors  and  much  looked  up 
to  by  them.  When  his  numerous  children  got  married  there  was 
always  a  most  bountiful  feast  to  which  all  around  were  invited 
and  which  he  supervised  with  a  polite  hospitable  grimness,  truly 
characteristic.  Take  him  all  in  all,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest 
of  his  name,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best.  He  educated 
his  daughters  at  old  Calvary  Convent  that  so  long  adorned  the 
rugged  lands  where  the  Spaldings,  Abells  and  other  Catholic 
settlers  from  Maryland  found  their  early  homes.  What  a 
shame  it  was  ever  allowed  to  perish !  He  died  testate,  May  10, 
1874,  and  he  was  buried  not  with  the  dust  of  his  ancestors  at 
Calvary,  but  sleeps  in  the  graveyard  at  Lebanon. 

I  have  omitted  the  names  of  many  Spaldings  shown  in  the 
early  history  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  because  I  cannot 
classify  their  descent.  I  must  notice  a  phase  of  double  dealing, 
I  suppose,  shown  by  the  records  of  All  Faith’s  Episcopal  Church. 
John  Spalding,  founder  of  the  Charles  County,  Maryland,  line 
appears  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  church  in  1722,  and  on 
refusing  to  pay  a  note  given  the  church  was  sued  on  it  and  forced 
to  pay.  His  wife,  Priscilla,  was  a  pew  holder  in  1725,  and  it  may 
be  a  real  Protestant,  but  we  know  that  John  was  not.  John 
Baptist  and  Henry  Spalding,  as  bachelors,  were  assessed  for  tax 
in  1756-7-8-9.  These  were  evidently  sons  of  William  of 
Thomas  and  uncles  of  Benedict  the  Kentucky  pioneer.  In 
1767,  John  Baptist  was  noted  as  absent,  and  rumor  of  his  marriage 
recorded,  and  in  1769  he  was  summoned  to  appear  and  take  the 
test  oath.  These  were  certainly  Catholics  and  mere  fiscal 
demands  do  not  explain  this  close  contact  with  a  Protestant 
Church.  It  is  practically  certain  that  John  Baptist  appeared 
and  took  the  test  oath  renouncing  his  faith,  with  a  mental 
reservation. 

There  are  certain  old  marriages  of  Spaldings  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  that  present  difficulty.  A  Richard  Spalding 
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married  Tabitha  Edwards  1805,  another  Richard  married 
Nancy  Taylor  in  1798,  or  was  it  the  same  person?  Eleanor 
Spalding  married  Thomas  Simms  1800.  Who  was  she? 
Catharine  married  Basil  Riney  1795;  Joseph  married  Susana 
Eliott  in  1810;  Lewis  married  Susana  Buckman  1810;  Thomas 
married  Mary  Warren  1811;  Ignatius,  Juliet  Montgomery  in 
1809;  George  married  Susana  Shuttleworth  1811;  Ben.,  Jr., 
married  Eliza  Elder  1815;  George  Washington  married  Eliza 
Raley  1816;  Elizabeth  married  Basil  Raley  1811;  Nancy  married 
Morgan  Wright  1815;  Nancy  married  Henry  Howard  1816; 
Ed.  married  Sallie  Housley  in  Nelson  County  1799;  Henry 
married  Sara  Clark,  Nelson  County,  1806;  Mary  married 
Ignatius  Corby,  Washington  County  1816,  and  Barth  Thompson 
married  Henrietta  Spalding  1809. 

The  Spaldings  were  never  martial,  but  we  find  Aaron, 
Edward,  George,  Henry  and  William  in  the  Revolutionary  Army 
from  Maryland,  the  last  in  the  company  of  Captain  Uriah 
Forrest,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some,  or  all,  of  the  last 
three  were  brothers  of  Benedict  of  Marion  County,  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  BEAVEN  LINE 

Through  our  Beaven  ancestry  we  are  connected  with  the 
ancient  British  race,  for  this  family  is  distinctly  Welsh  in  origin. 
The  name  is  made  up  of  the  two  Welsh  words  ApEvan ,  which  mean 
‘‘son  of  Evan.”  The  usual  modern  spelling  of  the  name  in  England 
is  Bevan.  In  a  collection  of  names  of  gentry  in  Ireland  I  found  a 
De  Bivin  and  in  Great  Britain  the  name  has  been  long  borne  by 
people  of  prominence  in  professional  and  business  life.  Bevan 
seems  the  logically  correct  spelling,  but  the  different  branches  of 
the  family  brought  to  America,  show  varieties  of  the  old  spellings 
and  even  these  have  been  rarely  consistent,  in  the  same  branch. 
There  was  a  branch,  of  John  and  Charles,  settled  1684  at  Merion, 
Pa.,  Quakers,  who  spell  the  name  Bevan.  These  Bevans  who 
claim  descent  from  the  old  Welsh  Kings  came  direct  from  Wales. 
The  first  to  come  to  Maryland  was  one  Hugh  Bevin  who  had  a 
law  suit  1658  and  died  testate,  leaving  no  children. 

The  second  of  the  name  to  reach  the  Maryland  Colony  was 
our  ancestor,  Charles  Beaven,  who  came  in  some  time  before 
1666,  for  in  that  year  he  secured  the  land  he  was  entitled  to  as 
an  immigrant  who  had  paid  his  own  way  and  for  that  reason, 
could  be  called  a  gentleman.  I  am  sure  this  was  our  ancestor  for 
two  reasons:  his  name  was  Charles,  the  ever-recurring  and  favorite 
name  in  the  family  down  to  our  own  day,  and  he  spelled  his 
name  Beaven,  the  only  one  of  the  newcomers  to  do  so,  which 
spelling  in  spite  of  aberrant  forms,  still  persists  in  the  family. 
Andrew  and  Ellis,  evidently  brothers,  were  transported  to  the 
Colony  before  1678  and  their  names  are  spelled  in  the  records 
Bevin.  They  settled  in  eastern  Charles  County  and  gave  origin 
to  the  family  of  that  spelling,  in  Southern  Maryland.  Alice 
Beavin  was  transported  in  1670.  The  record  shows  no  husband 
but  there  may  have  been  one  giving  rise  to  this  spelling,  though  I 
think  the  various  spellings,  Beaven,  Beavan  and  Beavin,  belong 
to  the  same  family. 

A  Rowland  Beavins  settled  in  the  early  days  in  Somerset 
County,  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  he  grew  quite  wealthy,  left 
a  large  family,  many  descendants  of  which  were  soldiers  and 
officers  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  that  of  1812.  In  the 
grant  of  400  acres  of  land  called  Warwick  in  1679  to  Rowland 
Beavins  his  name  was  written  the  English  way,  Bevan,  while 
his  grandson  Cornelius,  lieutenant  in  the  Indian  War,  1749,  has 
it  spelled  Bevans.  A  John  Bevins  got  a  grant  called  Mid 
Summer  Hill,  in  Baltimore  County,  in  1689.  The  Census  of 
1790  shows  thirteen  spelling  the  name  Beavin  and  one  Beavans 
in  Charles  County,  four  spelling  it  Beavins  in  Worcester  County, 
two  Bivans  and  two  Bevins  in  Baltimore  County;  two  Bevin  in 
Montgomery  County  and  five  spelling  it  Beaven  in  Prince 
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George’s  County;  but  the  records  show  the  spelling  Beavan 
repeatedly  in  the  last-named  county,  which  I  take  as  a  variant 
of  the  old  Beaven  and  the  same  is  most  probably  true  of  the 
spelling  Beavin  in  Charles  County. 

In  marriages  in  Prince  George’s  County  before  1800,  we  find: 

Ann  Beavin  to  Henry  Trueman,  1790; 

Charles  Beavin  to  Catharine  Lang,  1792; 

Elizabeth  Beven  to  Nathaniel  Magruder,  1790; 

John  Beavin  to  Verlinda  Gibbons,  1796; 

Mary  Beavin  to  James  Watson,  1799; 

William  Beavin  to  Ann  Ellixon,  1787; 

Charles  Beaven  to  Sara  Sasser,  1778; 

Charles  Beaven  to  Mary  Sasser,  1791; 

Elizabeth  Beaven  to  Wm.  Sasser,  1781; 

Jane  Beaven  to  Wm.  Sasser,  1779; 

Martha  Beaven  to  Ben  Naylor,  1793. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  connections  were  with  good  old 
families:  Trueman  and  Magruder  are  historic  families;  while 
the  Sassers,  prime  favorites  with  the  family  that  spelled  its 
name  Beaven,  was  prominent  and  still  is  in  Prince  George’s 
County.  The  spelling  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  French  name 
De  Saucier.  In  the  old  records  of  Washington  and  Nelson 
counties,  Kentucky,  we  find  the  variant  spelling  Beaven  and 
Beavin  relating  to  the  same  person. 

The  immigrant,  Charles  Beaven,  seems  not  to  have  tarried 
long  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  but  pushed  farther  north  to  the  newer 
lands  that  became  Prince  George’s  County  where  he  acquired 
soon  a  very  considerable  estate  in  land,  slaves  and  personal 
property.  There  he  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Berrys,  Wights, 
Greenfields  and  other  prominent  planters  including  Richard 
Marsham,  whose  daughter  Mary  he  married  about  1685.  He 
spent  his  life  as  a  farmer.  Marsham,  his  father-in-law,  was  a 
prominent,  rich  and  distinguished  man,  and  outlived  his  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  dying  in  March  1713.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  and  held  other  public  offices.  He  was  a  large  buyer 
and  shipper  of  tobacco.  His  first  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
children  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Giles  and  Mary  (Kito- 
magund*)  Brent.  After  her  death  he  became  the  third  husband 


*Kitomagund,  the  wife  of  Giles  Brent,  was  the  daughter  of  Kitomagund,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Piscataway  Indians.  Having  no  son  he  appointed  her  at  his  death  his  successor,  but  this 
was  forbidden  by  the  Salic  Law  of  that  tribe,  and  rejected  and  threatened  by  death  she  was 
taken  by  the  redoubtable  Margaret  Brent,  sister  of  Giles,  brought  up  and  educated  as  a  Catholic, 
and  named  Mary  Brent.  About  1640  Giles  Brent  married  her,  and  had  by  her  five  children 
of  whom  Catharine  married  Richard  Marsham  about  1660.  Giles  Brent  was  a  son  of  Richard 
Brent  and  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Giles  Reed  and  Catharine  Greville  Reed,  she  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Fulke  Greville  and  so  on  through  the  Grevilles,  Nevilles,  Beauchamps,  Willoughbys  and 
Plantagenets  to  Edward  III,  King  of  England,  as  maybe  seen  in  “Colonial  Families  of  the  U  S  *' 
Vol.  7.  Giles  Brent  came  to  Maryland  1638  with  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Mary,  and  his 
brother  Fulke.  He  was  in  the  Council,  House  of  Burgesses,  a  deputy  governor,  lieutenant 
colonel  of  militia  and  Lord  of  Fort  Kent  Manor. 

He  put  down  Ingle’s  Rebellion,  but  tiring  of  his  puritan  neighbors  and  possibly  dissatisfied 
with  the  Proprietary,  he  left  Maryland  and  settled  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  on  a 
huge  estate,  granted  him  by  James  II,  with  right  to  exercise  the  Catholic  faith  called  Retire¬ 
ment,  where  he  died  in  1671,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  his  eldest  son  Giles.  His  noble 
Indian  wife  died  some  years  before,  and  he  married  again  but  had  no  more  children.  The 
Brents  originate  with  Sir  Odo  de  Brent,  a  Norman  knight. 
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of  Anne  Calvert,  of  Leonard  and  Anne  Brent  Calvert.  One 
of  his  daughters  married  Samuel  Queen  from  whom  the  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  Queens  descend;  another  married  a  Waring,  the  said 
Mrs.  Queen  having  first  married  a  Brooke. 

Charles  Beaven  died  in  1699  testate,  and  devised  his  home 
plantation  and  another  tract  called  Her  Grove  adjoining,  to  Mary 
his  wife  for  life  and  at  her  death  to  become  the  property  of 
their  son  Richard,  the  eldest  son  and  named  for  Richard  Mars- 
ham,  her  father.  To  his  son  Charles  and  his  daughters  Sara 
and  Margaret  (named  for  Margaret  Brent)  600  acres  in  Charles 
County  called  Hickory  Thicket,  and  to  his  daughters  Elizabeth 
and  Catharine  (Brent  names)  he  devised  personal  property. 
He  devised  slaves  and  other  property  to  his  family  and  made 
his  wife  executrix;  evidently  his  sons  were  too  young  to  act  as 
such.  His  widow  Mary  seems  to  have  died  at  the  end  of  1712. 
A  paper  called  a  will  was  probated  in  Prince  George’s  County  at 
that  time  devising  her  whole  estate  to  “My  well-beloved  Richard 
Marsham,  executor  of  all  my  real  and  personal  estate.”  This 
absurd  paper  evidently  drawn  by  herself  omits  the  word  “father” 
and,  as  her  children  were  not  named,  was  meant  as  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  him  to  settle  her  estate.  It  was  attested  by  Sara  S. 
and  Thomas  Blandford. 

Richard  Beaven,  of  Charles  the  pioneer,  died  testate  in 
1738,  in  Prince  George’s  County.  He  left  to  his  oldest  son 
Charles  all  his  land  in  Charles  County  (he  lived  at  the  line  of 
that  and  Prince  George’s  County) ;  to  his  son  Richard  he  left 
his  home  plantation;  to  his  sons  Basil,  Blandford  and  Henry  he 
left  land,  negroes  and  personal  property,  and  gave  freedom  to  a 
mulatto  Frank.  Wm.  Neale  was  a  witness  to  the  will.  It  is 
evident  he  had  married  a  Blandford,  daughter  I  suppose,  of 
Thomas  and  Sara  (see  Chapter  II),  the  same  who  attested  the 

will  of  Mary,  supra.  Basil  alive  in  1792,  married - Wheeler 

and  had  Basil  and  Wheeler  Beaven. 

Charles  Beaven,  of  Richard  of  Prince  George’s  County,  died 
testate  1762  and  left  his  estate  of  land  and  negroes  to  his  wife 
Rebecca  and  his  three  sons  Richard,  Edward  and  Charles.  He 
made  his  widow  executrix  because  his  sons  were  too  young  even 
to  share  the  trust;  possibly  mere  children.  John  Claggett  and 
Mary  Ann  Miles  were  of  attesting  witnesses.  In  this  son  Edward 
of  the  testator  I  see  our  Beaven  ancestor  of  Kentucky,  the 
descent  being  Edward  of  Charles  of  Richard  of  Charles  the 
immigrant.  His  mother  was  Rebecca  Finch,  daughter  of  Guy 
and  Rebecca  Finch  of  Prince  George’s  County.  The  Finch 
family  were  prominent  in  Maryland  and  more  so  in  England, 
where  the  name  is  found  among  gentry  and  nobility.  One 
was  chief  justice  and  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Rebecca  was  remarried  to  Benjamin  Wheeler  a  grandson  of 
Major  John  Wheeler. 

Charles  Beaven,  the  youngest  son  of  the  immigrant,  founded 
the  Hickory  Thicket  line  of  Charles  County,  died  1718  intestate, 
leaving  Rebecca,  widow  and  administratrix  who  spelled  the  name 
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Beavin.  He  left  children  among  whom  was  Charles  Beavin  who 
died  testate  in  1785.  The  latter  devised  100  acres  of  Hickory 
Thicket  to  his  son  Richard;  to  his  son  Paul,  land  called  Huckle¬ 
berry  Swamp; to  son  Benjamin,  100  acres  of  Hickory  Thicket  and 
remainder  to  all  children,  evidently  others  not  named.  His 
son  Richard  died  testate  in  1806  and  devised  100  acres  of 
Hickory  Thicket  and  part  of  Huckleberry  Swamp  to  his  sons 
Charles  and  John,  his  daughters,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Wm.  Saucer  (Sasser)  1781,  and  Mary  Carter,  making  Richard 
his  executor.  His  brother  Paul  Beavin  died  testate  1795  and 
gives  his  lands  called  Huckleberry  Swamp  to  his  brothers 
Richard  and  Benedict.  It  is  certain  that  the  Benedict  J. 
Beavin  who  came  to  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  was  the  same 
named  in  the  said  will — a  Hickory  Thicket  Beavin,  and  a  col¬ 
lateral  relation.  He,  with  the  two  Gwynns,  attested  the  will 
of  Isle  of  Wight  in  1816.  Michael  Beavin  died  testate  in  said 
county,  1795,  and  left  Thomas,  James  M.,  Ignatius  R.,  William 
and  Joseph,  sons,  and  his  wife  Priscilla  of  the  same  line,  I 
suppose. 

The  Census  of  1790  shows  following  Beavins  as  heads  of 
families  in  Charles  County:  Ben.,  Clem.,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
John,  Plezichia,  John,  Joseph,  Leonard,  Mathew,  Paul,  Richard, 
Richard  of  Basil,  Walter  and  Wheeler — all  of  whom,  I  think, 
belonged  to  the  prolific  Hickory  Thicket  line.  The  Joseph 
named  supra  settled  in  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  where 
he  died  testate  in  1819,  leaving  daughters  Ann  Mattingly, 
Teresa  married  James  Clark,  Mary  married  George  Gough, 
Eleanor  Monarch  and  Dolly  Beaven  and  a  son  Benedict. 

Reverting  to  Maryland  records  we  find  that  a  John  Beaven 
married  Verlinda  Gibbons  December  8,  1796,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Church,  Piscataway,  Prince  George's  County,  and 
that  a  Charles  Beaven  and  a  John  Beaven  were  connected  with 
that  church  about  same  time.  That  may  have  been  a  matter 
of  registration,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  Richard  Beaven,  our 
ancestor,  took  the  frightful  test  oath  in  that  church  in  1733. 
Was  he  flirting  with  Protestantism  or  did  he  merely  take  the 
oath  to  avoid  persecution,  with  a  mental  reservation?  I  think 
the  last  supposition  the  true  one,  as  the  family  has  continued 
Catholic. 

Returning  to  our  own  line,  I  have  learned  nothing  of  Richard, 
older  brother  of  Edward  and  Charles,  except  that  he  came  to 
Kentucky  with  his  brother  Edward.  He  was  probably  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolution,  like  his  brother  Charles,  for  besides  Charles 
there  were  Ignatius,  Maryland,  Richard  and  Thomas  Beaven  in 
the  Continental  armies,  also  a  Joseph  Beavin  and  David,  George 
and  Joseph  Finch.  Charles  Beaven,  as  shown  by  the  records  at 
Annapolis  and  at  Washington,  volunteered  under  Captain  Posey 
as  a  private  early  in  1776,  was  appointed  ensign  July  28,  1777, 
promoted  to  lieutenancy  January  26,  1778,  and  so  served  in 
Alex  Trueman’s  Company  of  the  6th  Maryland  Regiment,  of 
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the  Maryland  line,  commanded  by  the  heroic  Colonel  O.  H. 
Williams,  made  afterwards  a  general,  and  conceded  to  be  the 
best-dressed,  best-equipped,  best-drilled  and  most  reliable  body 
of  troops  in  the  Army.  Charles  was  in  many  battles  and 
skirmishes,  notably  in  the  battles  of  York  Island,  White  Plains 
and  Germantown,  in  the  last-named  he  was  seriously  wounded 
and  soon  thereafter  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  captain, 
but  in  July  1781  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  disabilities 
caused  by  his  wounds.  The  Maryland  line  distinguished 
itself  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end,  fighting  in 
practically  all  engagements,  beginning  at  Bunker  Hill  and  ending 
at  Yorktown.  All  of  John  Clements’  sons  were  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  line.  Captain  Beaven  applied  for  and  was  given  a  pension 
while  residing  in  Harford  County,  Maryland,  in  1819,  his  age 
then  64,  so  born  1755.  The  record  shows  that  he  drew  his 
pension  in  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  in  1823.  There  is 
no  history  as  to  his  marriage,  but  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  in  one, 
or  both,  of  the  marriages  between  a  Charles  Beaven  and  a  Miss 
Sasser,  he  figured  as  a  principal.  Webb  says  that  he  and  his 
brother  Edward  came  to  Kentucky  in  an  early  day  and  that  he 
returned  to  Maryland,  and  died  there  and  that  he  was  a  widower. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  as  he  was  shown  to  be  in  Kentucky 
in  1823,  that  he  died  here.  I  have  no  trace  of  any  possible 
family  he  may  have  left. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  his  brother  Edward  came  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  as  early  as  1790.  The  first  thing  found  in  the  records  is 
a  conveyance  of  John  Smith  to  Edward  Beavin  (so  spelled)  of 
100  acres  of  land  on  waters  of  Hardin’s  Creek,  February  7,  1798, 
Roger  Roney  and  Flanagans  attesting  witnesses,  and  deed 
acknowledged  before  John  Haggin  of  Mercer  County,  Kentucky. 
Land  was  also  conveyed  to  one  John  Beaven  in  1810  and  to  one 
John  Bevan  from  Anthony  Hundley  1810,  while  John  Smith 
conveyed  land  on  Rolling  Fork  to  Ben.  F.  Beaven  1814,  the  last 
was  evidently  a  son  of  Edward,  named  Ben.  Finch.  A  Nicholas 
Beaven  got  land  of  Walton  in  1816.  We  cannot  be  certain  as 
to  whom  Edward  Beaven  married.  Her  given  name  was 
Eleanor  and  tradition  indicates  she  was  a  widow  Wheeler. 
Now  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1780,  Eleanor  Wheeler  married 
her  cousin  Samuel  Wheeler  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland, 
and  as  his  mother  had  married  a  Wheeler,  contact  between  the 
two  families  was  necessarily  close.  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
Eleanor,  left  a  young  widow,  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Beaven. 
These  Wheelers  were  all  descendants  of  the  doughty  Major 
John,  already  mentioned,  the  organizer  of  Charles  County  who, 
coming  into  Maryland  as  did  the  Comegys,  Andrew  Clements, 
Hansons,  and  others,  from  the  Swedish  Colony  of  Delaware, 
was  naturalized,  like  them,  as  a  Swede. 

Edward  Beaven  was  a  prosperous  farmer  near  St.  Mary’s, 
now  Marion  County,  where  he  died  intestate  in  1821,  his  wife 
having  survived  him,  leaving  a  considerable  landed  estate, 
fourteen  slaves  and  about  $5,000  in  personalty.  His  sons 
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were  John,  Ben.  Finch,  Charles  and  Edward;  daughters  Elizabeth 
married  Henry  Luckett,  Teresa  married  John  (Jack)  Heard 
Abell  of  Captain  John  Barton  Abell  (see  Chapter  VI),  Ann 
married  Leonard  Hamilton  of  Leonard  Hamilton  of  Old  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  and  left  issue  among  whom  were  the  Priest 

Rev. - Hamilton,  who  died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  leaving 

a  large  estate  to  charity  and  who  was  a  first  cousin  to  Archbishop 
Spalding  and  Dr.  William  Hamilton  who  settled  at  Hodgenville, 

Ky.,  where  he  married  Mary  Brown  and  was  long  county  clerk 
of  that  county  and  left  issue,  Harriet  married  Isaac  Pottinger  of 
Washington  County,  Kentucky,  July  12,  1823,  and  he  dying 
within  a  year,  she  married  John  (Jack)  Spalding  November  17, 

1826  (see  Chapter  IV).  His  son  Ben.  Finch  married  Margaret 
McAtee  and  left:  Edward  married  E.  J.  Mattingly,  Eleanor 
married  Ambrose  Smith,  Robert  I.,  Elizabeth  married  John 
Chandler,  and  Caroline  married  Wm.  Mulligan  of  Washington 
County,  Kentucky.  His  son  Charles  A.  born  1796  married 
Cecilia  Luckett,  sister  of  Henry,  and  had  issue:  Thomas  married 
Eliza  Burns,  Leo  married  Catharine  Mattingly,  Kendrick 
married  widow  Smith,  Lizzie  married  Wm.  Mattingly,  Isabelle 
married  D.  C.  Mattingly,  Charles,  a  soldier  in  10th  Kentucky 
U.  S.,  married  first,  Susana  Mattingly,  daughter  of  E.  H.  and 
Alethea  Spalding  Mattingly,  second,  Julia  Mattingly,  and 
Henry  married  Maria  Smith.  His  son  John  married  Mary 
Smith  and  left:  Eleanor,  Lizzie  married  Joe  Hagan,  Sam  married 
Miss  Rafferty,  Teresa  became  a  nun  at  Loretto,  Kv.,  Cordelia 
married  C.  S.  Hill  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Hill,  left  issue,  Anette  married  b  l  *>lp 
John  Thomas,  of  Abell,  of  Washington  County  (see  Chapter  VI)  * 
and  had  issue,  Ben  F.  married  Mary  Brown,  Thomas  A.  married 
,  Lillie  Mudd.  Nannie  died  1873,  and  Julia.  Elizabeth  married 
Henry  Lucket,  son  of  Thomas  Hussey  Lucket  and  great-grandson 
of  Ignatius  Lucket  of  Charles  County,  Maryland,  and  Jane 
Hanson  Lucket,  daughter  of  John  Hanson,  founder  of  the 
distinguished  family,  said  Ignatius,  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Hussey  on  whose  farm  Charles  County  Court  House  was  built, 
and  left  Austin,  married  Jane  Abell,  Ben.  married  Cynthia 
Mills,  and  then  Betsey  Spalding,  John  married  Catharine 
Elder,  Madison  married  Emily  Elder  and  Hussey  married 
Araminta  Abell,  left  Alice  married  J.  W.  Spalding  (see  Chapter 
IV).  His  son  Edward  was  a  physician  who  settled  in  Mazatlan, 

Mexico,  where  he  married  a  Spanish  lady  who  brought  him  a 
large  dowery  in  sheep  as  daughter  of  a  rich  ranchman.  He  left 
issue;  one,  or  more,  of  his  sons  was  sent  to  Kentucky  to  be 
educated,  but  nothing  more  could  be  learned  of  his  family. 

Census  of  1 790  shows  heads  of  families  Prince  George’s  County, 
Maryland,  Charles  Beaven,  Sr.,  Charles  Beaven,  Charles  Beaven  • 
and  John  Taylor  Beaven,  and  there  was  a  Richard  T.  Bevin  in 
Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  in  1811,  may  have  been  the  brother 
of  Ed.  and  Charles  Beaven.  Wm.  Beavin  married  Ann  Brashier, 
and  Ann  married  Richard  Jones  in  Queen  Ann  Parish,  Prince 
George’s  County,  Maryland,  1725  and  1734,  while  a  Charles 
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Beaven  paid  five  pounds  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  T.  J.  Clagget, 
pastor,  afterwards  Episcopal  Bishop  (see  Chapter  III)  in  1794, 
and  the  horrid  test  oath  was  signed  by  Charles  Bevan  in  that 
church  in  1733.  There  was  a  Richard  Beaven  on  the  rent 
rolls  for  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  115  acres  1665  and 
a  Charles  Beaven  on  same  1680.  Semmes  says  a  Charles 
Beaven  married  Ann  Middleton,  widow  of  Thomas  Jenkins, 
died  1769. 

Horace  Cromwell  Bevan  of  Baltimore  of  our  line,  despite 
the  spelling  and  Puritan  name,  gives  this  as  the  Coat  of  Arms: 
Azure,  a  dove  argent  beaked  and  legged  gules  between  three 
gem  rings  or,  in  chief  a  mullet  charged  with  same. 

Crest:  On  mount  vest  a  dove  rising  in  the  beak  a  gem  ring. 

Motto:  “ Semper  virtute  constans .” 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ABELL  LINE 


The  Abell  family  is  undoubtedly  of  French  origin  and  I 
believe  of  an  old  Latin  stock,  evidenced,  even  yet,  by  the  swarthy 
skin,  dark  hair  and  eyes  of  those  bearing  this  name.  Among  the 
prominent  personages  recorded  as  the  chief  followers  of  the 
Conqueror  in  1066  is  the  name  of  an  Abell,  still  to  be  seen  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  Battle  Abbey  at  Senlac.  The  name,  often  spelled 
Abel,  has  been  common  in  England  since  1273,  and  persons  of 
this  name  have  ever  since  been  active  and  prominent  in  all  the 
walks  of  civil,  political  and  religious  life  in  the  British  Isles. 
Many  of  them,  in  the  great  religious  Revolution  of  Henry  VIII, 
adhered  to  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  their  fathers,  the  victims 
of  fines,  confiscations,  imprisonments  and  other  persecutions 
meted  out  to  Catholic  Recusants  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years;  some  even  suffered  martyrdom.  One  Thomas  Abell, 
chaplain  of  Queen  Catharine,  was  thrown  into  the  tower  and 
while  languishing  there,  carved  a  bell  in  the  stone  of  the  wall, 
surmounted  with  an  A.,  and  the  name  Thomas  above,  the  only  way 
he  could  tell  his  sad  story.  This  carving  has  been  foolishly 
taken  to  be  a  coat  of  arms;  it  was  merely  an  emblem  of  torture 
suffered. 

The  first  of  the  name  to  enter  Maryland  was  Captain  Robert 
Abell  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  settlement.  Whether  he  earned 
his  title  as  commander  of  a  ship  or  as  a  militia  officer,  I  cannot 
say,  but  the  fact  that  I  have  been  unable  to  connect  his  name 
with  the  ownership  of  real  estate  or  to  find  will,  or  other  evidence 
of  his  dying  in  the  Colony,  impels  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
seaman,  trading  with  the  Colony,  and  after  settling  some  or  all 
of  his  children  in  the  Colony  returned  to  England  and  died  there. 
It  is  certain  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  the  Colony  before 
1649  for  in  that  year  he,  by  his  attorney,  Cuthbert  Fenwick, 
sued  one  David  O’ Doherty  for  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco  as  is 
told  in  Maryland  Archives.  James  Abell,  a  servant,  was  trans¬ 
ported  into  Baltimore  County,  1664;  Charles  Abell,  a  servant, 
transported  1669,  and  Robert  Abell  transported  1675  by  James 
Inces  into  Baltimore  County.  Hendrick  Abell,  a  cordwainer, 
came  in  on  his  own  resources  to  Somerset  County  1667,  bringing 
his  wife  Sophia  and  children  Joseph,  Robert  and  Gartrick, 
called  servants  and  for  which  he  got  200  acres  of  land.  Family 
names,  location  in  St.  Mary’s  County  indicate  to  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  Captain  Robert  Abell  was  our  ancestor,  though 
I  find  no  other  reference  to  him.  A  Richard  Abell  was  sued 
and  attached  in  St.  Mary’s  and  Calvert  counties  in  1658  (the 
family  settled  near  the  line  of  separation)  and  I  suspect  he  was 
the  oldest  son  of  the  captain,  though  a  possible  brother,  and 
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my  final  conclusion  is  after  much  study,  that  Captain  Abell 
left  in  Maryland  his  sons  Richard,  Samuel  and  probably  one 
named  Cuthbert,  though  latter  may  have  been  a  son  of  Richard. 
There  was  a  James  also  referred  to  in  a  record  1671  and  a 
William  in  1724  who  may  have  been  sons  of  either  Captain,  or 
Richard.  The  names  are  unusual  in  the  family,  though  found. 

It  is  certain  that  Samuel  Abell  I  who  died  testate  in  St. 
Mary’s  County  in  1698  was  an  ancestor.  As  there  is  no  sign 
of  his  coming  into  the  Colony,  he  must  have  been  born  there,  or 
brought  in  as  a  child,  by  his  father,  and  I  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  he  was  Captain  Abell’s  son.  He  leaves  to  “my  son 
John  my  Lord’s  Manor  and  120  acres  all  on  other  side  of  Napkin’s 
Run;  to  my  son  Samuel  my  dwelling  plantation  on  this  side  of 
Napkin  Run,  and  the  remainder  of  my  estate  real  and  personal 
to  my  wife  Ann,  and  appoint  her  my  executrix.”  Witnesses: 
Edward  Cole,  Edward  and  Luke  Gardiner,  all  prominent 
Catholics  and  indicating  the  faith  of  Abell.  I  cannot  discover 
the  maiden  name  of  Ann  but  suspect  it  was  Gardiner. 

I  find  no  further  trace  of  Richard,  or  William  Abell,  the 
possible  brothers  of  testator,  but  am  certain  they  left  sons  and 
daughters.  The  Cuthbert  Abell,  a  vestryman  at  All  Faith’s 
1742,  and  younger  Cuthberts  were  of  this  descent,  as  was 
Jonathan,  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  another  a  collector  or 
farmer  of  taxes  in  St.  Mary’s  County  1772.  Of  this  line  was 
Cuthbert  Abell,  died  testate  1786  and  left  Clark,  Philip  and 
Cuthbert  and  Enoch,  last  died  testate  in  1784  and  left  George, 
John  Brooks,  a  captain  in  Revolutionary  Army,  Cuthbert  and 
Francis,  Abell.  I  think  these  lines  furnished  the  Protestant 
Abells  found  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland,  through  marriage 
with  Milburn  and  other  Protestant  families.  Cuthbert  of  this 
line  died  testate  1794,  married  Mary  Milburn  and  left  Mathew, 
Francis,  Mary  Milburn  Abell  and  Simmonds  Abell.  Of  William 
Abell  was  the  William  who  married  Jane  Cox-Mahoney  before 
1733,  if  not  the  elder  himself. 

Samuel  Abell  II  was  born  about  1675  and  died  about  1755. 
He  was  educated  for  his  day,  ambitious,  aspiring,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  office  holder  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  throughout  his 
active  life,  a  course  rendered  possible  only  by  conforming  to  the 
Church  of  England.  This  he  early  proceeded  to  do,  for  we  find 
that  a  long  petition  was  circulated  November  28,  1689,  addressed 
to  the  new  queen  praising  her  for  rescuing  “Our  religion,  lives 
and  liberty  from  the  pit  of  destruction,  prepared  for  them  *  *  * 
saving  the  province  *  *  *  in  despite  of  opposition  and  con¬ 
tradictions  of  the  priests,  Papists  and  other  adherents  of  popery 
with  which  we  are  surrounded.”  Signed,  among  others  by 
Samuel  S.  Abell  (only  time  Samuel  used  S.  and  possibly  a  sort  of 
disguise),  Thomas  Green,  Thomas  Attaway,  Charles  Gough, 
James  Simmes,  and  John  Lewellin,  Catholics  before,  then  and 
afterwards,  as  the  religion  of  their  descendants  shows.  It  was 
fear  of  persecution  and  a  desire  to  save  their  civil  rights  that 
led  them  to  this  course.  It  is  certain  that  Samuel  Abell  II 
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held  himself  out  as  a  Protestant,  for  he  acted  as  Episcopal 
vestryman  and  held  civil  office  between  1720  and  1750,  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  sheriff,  and  member  of  House  of  Burgesses,  for 
St.  Mary’s  County.  The  records  of  All  Faith’s  Episcopal  Church 
show  he  was  vestryman  in  1723-42,  while  his  brother  John  was 
warden,  and  in  1749,  a  vestryman.  Samuel’s  Protestantism 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  convincing  to  his  fellow 
parishioners,  for  we  find  that  in  1737  he  was  required  to,  and 
did,  take  the  horrid  test  oath.  I  imagine  he  did  it  with  a  mental 
reservation  and  held  on  in  a  half-hearted  way  to  the  religion  of 
his  forefathers.  He  died  probably  before  1755.  There  is  no 
will,  or  other  reference  to  his  death.  I  fancy  that  a  lurking 
Jesuit  that  persecution  had  made  dreadfully  sharp,  furtive  and 
sly,  slipped  in  at  the  right  moment  and  reconciled  the  old  man 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  By  putting  together  scattered  hints  I 
have  determined  that  he  married  Winifred  Hall,  daughter  of 
Simeon  Hall  who  died  testate  in  St.  Mary’s  County  in  1717  and 
devised  all  the  property  he  owned  in  Maryland  to  Samuel 
Abell,  while  that  located  at  South  Shields,  Durham  County, 
England,  he  left  to  his  cousins,  the  Misses  Brown.  He  married 
Winifred  likely  before  1700.  In  1725  we  find  a  Winifred  Abell 
attesting  a  will.  This  is  about  all  we  can  discover  of  this  worthy 
pair,  except  that  for  certain  they  had  a  son  Samuel  III,  ordinarily 
and  irreverently  called  among  his  descendants  “old  Sheriff 
Samuel  Abell”  and  always  styling  himself  Samuel  Abell,  Jr., 
even  in  his  will,  though  then  the  oldest  of  the  name.  He 
probably  had  brothers  and  sisters.  We  have  missed  so  far  the 
name  Robert  which  should  have  appeared  if  the  founder  was 
Captain  Robert  as  I  contend.  My  theory  is  that  Samuel 
Abell  I  had  a  son  so  named  who  died  in  infancy,  or  without 
issue,  and  that  Samuel  II,  also  had  a  son  Robert  who  became 
the  father  of  Samuel  Abell  the  youngest.  In  some  way  the  name 
was  kept  alive  and  in  the  later  generations  became  the  favorite 
name,  though  but  very  seldom  found  in  the  early  history  of 
St.  Mary’s  County. 

Samuel  Abell  III  became  a  wealthy  and  prominent  man 
long  before  his  father’s  death,  succeeding  to  the  very  offices 
his  father  held,  religious  and  civil,  always  styling  himself  Jr., 
while  his  own  son  Samuel  IV  was  styled  Sr.,  and  his  nephew, 
son  of  the  supposititious  Robert,  was  styled  Samuel  Abell, 
youngest.  Like  his  father,  he  lived  outwardly  a  Protestant  and 
like  a  sensible  self-contained  man,  kept  his  secret  from  all  the 
world.  He  was  a  well-educated  strong-minded  man,  held  all 
sorts  of  offices  from  deputy  commissioner  to  settle  accounts, 
to  that  of  a  Burgess  and  high  sheriff,  both  places  he  filled  often 
as  well  as  the  inspectorship  of  tobacco.  He  was  a  faithful 
member,  to  appearances,  of  All  Faith’s  Church.  I  don’  t  believe 
he  was  ever  Protestant,  as  tradition  has  it,  save  as  indicated. 
He  was  worldly,  indifferent  possibly,  but  when  the  time  came 
for  the  great  adventure,  to  face  the  dread  “perhaps,”  as  the 
irreverent  Rabalais  put  it,  he  sent  for  the  priest.  I  fancy  that 
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if  the  pretty  story  they  tell  of  his  wife’s  converting  him  to 
Catholicity,  on  his  deathbed,  be  true,  she  had  a  very  easy  job. 
He  was  a  stern,  strong,  even  hard,  man  and  never  took  his 
religion  from  the  hand  of  woman.  If  any  be  disposed  to 
call  him  a  hypocrite,  or  a  sneak,  let  them  study  the  history  of 
Catholic  persecution  in  England  and  Maryland  up  to  his  day. 
He  married,  probably  before  1720,  Eleanor  O’Bryan,  usually 
referred  to  as  O’Brien  and  fresh  from  Ireland,  the  dear  old  land 
of  Catholic  zeal,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  though  the  family 
originated  in  that  country.  The  spelling  O’Bryan  or  O’ Brian 
originated  in  Spain,  where  thousands  of  brave  Irish  exiles  sought 
service  in  the  army.  Some  of  these  returning  to  England  were 
the  source  of  the  Maryland  immigrants.  An  Irish  genealogist 
could  easily  trace  the  family  to  Irish  lords,  barons  and  even 
kings.  We  find  Moragh  Baron  of  Inchiquin  spells  the  name 
O’Brian,  as  did  King  Brian  Boru.  But  poverty  and  persecution 
sent  them  to  Maryland.  Bryan  and  Mortimer  O’Bryan  were 
transported  into  Maryland  1667,  and  settled  in  Somerset 
County  to  become  progenitors  of  the  O’Bryons  or  Bryons  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  many  of  whom  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
one  James  was  elected  colonel  and  brevetted  major  1776.  Our 
ancestor  Mathias  O’Bryan  migrated  into  Maryland  before  1640, 
for  in  1644  we  find  Mathias  Bryant  (a  frequent  spelling)  plaintiff 
in  a  law  suit.  In  1652  he  got  a  400-acre  grant  called  Burford, 
another  100  acres  1651,  while  he,  or  his  son  Mathias,  got  in  1669 
a  large  grant  called  Dublin  and  1649  he  got  with  another,  400 
acres  called  Bryan’s  Cliff.  He  left  a  large  family  and  his  de¬ 
scendants,  as  O’Bryans,  Bryans  and  even  Bryants,  now  number 
many  thousands.  Some  settled  in  Nelson  and  Washington 
counties,  Kentucky,  and  always  in  the  early  times  there  was  a 
daughter  bearing  the  pretty  name  Eleanor.  Michael  and 
Philip  were  bombardiers  in  the  artillery  service  of  the  Revolution 
and  many  others  in  the  Army.  Mathias  Bryan,  Sr.,  and  Jr., 
were  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Ben.  Hanson  Clements,  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  1804.  Mathias  O’Bryan,  or  more  likely 
his  son,  had  a  daughter  Eleanor,  born  November  5,  1666,  Mary 
1670  and  Magdalen  1672,  Charles  County,  Maryland.  Mathias 
O’Bryan  of  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  died  1693  and  refers 
to  a  sister  Eleanor.  Eleanor  Bryan,  spinster,  St.  Mary’s  County, 
Maryland,  1770,  victim  of  attempted  rape  by  negro.  Bryan- 
town,  Charles  County,  Maryland,  was  named  for  the  family. 
In  this  village  lived  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd,  who  set  the  leg  of  the 
disguised  John  Wilkes  Booth,  innocently,  and  languished  for 
it  in  prison  for  four  years. 

Eleanor  O’Bryan  was  a  daughter  of  Philip,  a  son  of  the  said 
Mathias,  or  it  may  be  a  grandson,  and  her  oldest  son  Philip 
Abell,  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  while  her  oldest  daughter 
was  called  Winifred  for  the  mother  of  her  husband.  This 
last  beautiful  old  English  name  seems  lost  to  their  descendants. 

Samuel  Abell  III,  grown  old,  executed  his  will  on  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1774,  witnessed  by  John  Abell  of  Samuel,  Thomas 
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and  Arthur  Abell,  of  his  son  John.  It  is  the  will  of  a  cold 
intelligent  man.  He  lingered  on  till  the  last  days  of  June  1777, 
when  he  died  as  the  Revolution  was  getting  well  under  way. 
Owing  to  confusing  Samuel  III,  always  styled  Jr.,  with  his  son 
Samuel  IV,  a  major  in  the  Revolution  and  always  styled  Sr.,  it 
has  been  claimed  the  former  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Revolution  and  that  the  descendants  are  eligible  to  patriotic 
societies  as  those  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  He  was  a  feeble 
octogenarian  when  the  trouble  arose,  preparing  to  die  and  most 
likely  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  certainly 
took  no  part  in  it.  His  son  John  was  also  a  soldier.  He  had 
had  many  sons  and  daughters,  several  of  whom  had  preceded  him 
to  the  grave.  He  died  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  who  had 
suffered  for  it  for  two  hundred  years.  The  pious  Eleanor, 
gratified,  thought  it  her  work  perhaps,  but  tough-headed  old 
Samuel  Abell  never  told  any  one  his  religion,  save  God  and  that 
not  till  the  last  moment;  as  a  Frenchman  said  was  the  case  with 
all  sensible  men.  The  incident  repeated  by  Webb  shows  that 
his  annoyance,  when  their  son  Philip  refused  the  hideous  test 
oath,  which  he  himself  had  often  taken,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  it  cast  suspicion  on  himself  and  interfered  with  his  policy 
and  that  of  the  men  of  his  family,  adopted  simply  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen. 

To  his  wife  he  willed  his  best  bed  clothes,  one-third  interest 
in  his  water  and  bolting  mill,  personalty,  and  a  negro  for 
her  natural  life,  grandson  Elisha  Morgan  a  negro  girl  and 
another  to  his  grandson  Bennet  Wimsatt,  to  daughter  Eleanor 
a  third  of  his  personalty  and  all  the  rest  of  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  including  remainder  in  mother’s  estate  to  his  sons 
Samuel  and  Robert  and  made  them  executors.  He  provided 
explicitly  that  the  accounts  he  had  charged  against  his  sons-in-law 
were  to  be  enforced  only  in  the  event  that  they  set  up  some 
claim  against  his  estate.  Executors  empowered  to  sell  four 
slaves  to  pay  debts.  The  will  was  probated  July  15,  1777, 
when  his  son  Samuel  for  the  first  time  was  styled  Jr.,  although 
the  event  made  him  Sr.  Not  an  affectionate  word  in  his  will, 
though  common  at  that  time,  in  such  documents.  On  the 
14th  of  August,  1777,  Eleanor,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
dared  to  disregard  the  solemn  wishes  of  this  severe  autocrat , 
she  appeared  in  court,  renounced  all  the  provisions  of  his  will 
and  claimed  her  dower  rights.  So  ends  the  life  story  of  the 
strongest  of  all  the  Abells,  cold  to  the  last,  ignoring  most  of 
his  children  in  his  will,  carrying  out  the  old  feudal  idea  of  favor¬ 
ing  the  sons  and  taking  a  final  shot  at  his  sons-in-law,  whom  he 
does  not  deign  to  name.  This  omission  makes  a  reconstruction 
of  his  family  difficult.  His  eldest  son  Philip  married  Ann 
Draydon  before  1772,  died  before  his  father  and  left  issue.  His 
second  son  Samuel  IV  was  born  about  1725,  married  Susana 
Spalding,  daughter  of  Thomas,  of  William  (see  Chapter  IV). 
His  third  son  was  John  not  named  in  his  father’s  will. 
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Alethea,  daughter  of  Samuel  III',  iYiarried  Benedict  Spalding 
II  (see  Chapter  IV).  She  was  named  for  a  famous  ship  that 
sailed  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  crossing  back  and  forth  to 
England,  carrying  over  tobacco  and  bringing  back  the  finery 
that  the  belles  and  beaus  of  that  day  so  dearly  loved.  The  name 
has  long  since  degenerated  into  Althaire.  His  daughter  Win¬ 
ifred  married  a  Morgan,  a  well-known  family  in  St.  Mary’s 
County,  another  married  a  Wimsatt,  a  large  and  well-known 
family,  many  members  of  which  reached  Washington  County, 
Kentucky.  We  know  from  the  will  of  Mary  Abell  1815,  that 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Abell  III,  also.  She  devises  to 
her  nephew  Abner — evidently,  Rev.  Robert  A.  Abell — and 
Eleanor,  children  of  Robert  Abell,  to  Mary  Wimsatt,  daughter 
of  Bennet,  Elizabeth  Spalding  (of  Benedict  evidently),  Win¬ 
ifred  Morgan  and  her  sisters  Winifred  (Morgan),  Dorothy 
(Wimsatt),  and  Alethea  (Spalding). 

The  following  marriages  recorded  in  St.  Mary’s  County 
seem  to  involve  descendants  of  Samuel  Abell  III:  Philip  Abell 
and  Eleanor  Drury  1796,  John  Abell  and  Sara  Forrest  1799, 
Philip  Abell  of  Philip  and  Hellen  Peake  1806,  John  Abell  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Cole  1808,  and  Bennet  Abell  of  Philip  and 
Elizabeth  Abell  Greenwell  1815,  a  daughter  or  granddaughter. 
Jane  Attaway  Abell  married  Lemuel  Clements  (see  Chapter  I). 

It  will  be  impossible  to  follow  the  collaterals  without  more 
effort  than  I  can  give,  but  here  are  some  fragments:  John  Abell, 
son  of  Samuel  Abell  I,  attested  Peacock’s  will  in  1709  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  church  records  like  his  brother  Samuel  Abell  II. 
He  had  a  son  John  who  was  called  Jr.,  and  retained  that  style 
to  his  death  though  he  had  a  son  called  John  Abell,  Sr.,  and  a 
grandson  John  Abell,  youngest.  John  Abell,  Sr.,  died  testate 
in  1746,  had  John  Howell  and  Enoch  Abell,  sons,  and  daughter 
Winifred  Hutchings.  John  Abell,  youngest,  died  testate  in 
1794  and  left  John  Stansfield  Abell,  John  Horn  Abell,  captain  in 
the  Revolution  militia,  Ann  Abell,  Susana  Simmons  and  Anne 
Biscoe.  Will  of  John  Horn  Abell  proved  1801  refers  to  Wm. 
Bennet  and  sister  Dunbar’s  children.  Cuthbert  Abell  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Richard  Abell  of  the  immigrant  Robert,  a  sergeant 
in  the  Revolution  died  testate  in  1786,  left  Clark,  Philip,  Cuthbert 
Abell,  daughter  Mary  and  wife  Mary  Milburn  Abell.  Alethea 
Abell,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Ann,  of  this  line  was  born 
April  22,  1764.  Ann  E.  R.  Abell,  daughter  of  William  C.  and 
Martha  H.,  born  1858.  Mary  Abell,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Susana,  born  1771,  while  Edward  and  Statia  had  Barbara  born 
1777,  Phannel  1780,  Eleanor  1782,  Edward  1760,  Benjamin 
1764,  Catharine  1766  and  Samuel  1768.  John  and  Jane  Abell 
had  Elizabeth  born  1759,  Jean  born  1781.  Pollard  Abell  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  born  1777,  and  came  with  the  family  to 
Nelson  County,  Kentucky.  Philip  H.  Abell  of  Jonathan  born 
1774,  James  Abell  of  John  (youngest)  born  1766  may  have  been 
a  descendant  of  the  James  of  Captain  Robert,  who  signed 
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Hattorf’s  will  1671.  Samuel  Abell  styled  youngest,  the  son,  I 
believe,  or  grandson,  of  a  supposititious  Robert,  brother  of 
Samuel  Abell  III,  with  whom  he  was  closely  allied  and  as 
I  further  feel  assured  married  Eleanor,  the  only  one  of  his 
daughters  that  Samuel  Abell  III  names  in  his  will,  his  cousin, 
and  they  had  Samuel  born  January  13,  1755,  named  for  her 
father,  Robert  born  the  8th  of  May,  1757,  named  for  his,  and 
Abner  born  July  29,  1759.  These  births  are  recorded,  not  in 
All  Faith’s,  but  in  St.  Andrew’s  parish.  John  Abell,  Sr.,  married 
Frances  Howell,  widow  before  1746;  his  son  John  married  Ann 
Urquhart,  daughter  of  Peter,  before  1788,  while  Sara,  daughter 
of  Peter  of  Samuel  IV,  and  Lucy  Abell,  was  born  October  25, 
1769.  Enoch  Abell,  son  of  John  Abell,  Sr.,  died  testate  1783, 
and  left  George,  Francis,  John  Boothe  and  Cuthbert  Abell. 
Wife  renounced  the  will;  Josh.  Abell,  Philip  Abell  and  Bennet 
Hutchings  attested  it. 

Returning  to  the  line  of  Samuel  Abell  III,  we  find  his  son 
John,  a  captain  of  militia  in  the  Revolution,  died  testate  1781 
and  left  Abell’s  Scuffle  to  his  son  Zach.  and  Wells  Hope  to  his 
sons  Arthur  and  Henry  and  other  lands  and  negroes  to  his  son 
Thomas,  whose  granddaughter  Margaret  A.  Nuthall  married 
J.  F.  Duke  of  the  Kentucky-Maryland  family,  a  Confederate 
soldier  whose  son,  W.  B.  Duke,  married  Jennie,  widow  of  the 
rich  Baltimore  journalist,  George  Abell,  built  the  $100,000  hotel 
at  Leonardtown,  Md.,  and  has  two  sisters  nuns,  one  at  Lexington, 
the  other  at  Paris,  Ky.  John  made  provision  for  Ann,  his 
wife  and  executrix.  Samuel  Abell,  Sr.,  Samuel  Abell,  youngest, 
and  Cuthbert  Fenwick  were  the  attesting  witnesses. 

The  history  of  St.  Mary’s  County  gives  one  the  impression 
that  it,  like  the  county  of  Somerset,  opposite,  was  not  over- 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  with  some  brilliant 
exceptions,  especially  made  by  citizens  of  Irish  descent.  It 
did  not  take  fire  like  Charles  and  other  counties  north  of  it. 
It  is  certain  that  Samuel  Abell  III,  from  his  extreme  age  and 
conservative  nature,  like  most  other  officeholders,  felt  and  took 
no  interest  in  it,  contrary  to  the  general  idea.  But  his  oldest 
living  son  Samuel  Abell  IV,  with  O’Bryan  blood  in  his  veins 
espoused  the  cause  at  once.  He  was  already  a  middle-aged  man 
with  a  large  family  of  grown  children,  a  widower,  had  long  been 
prominent  in  business  and  county  affairs,  succeeding  to  posts 
held  by  his  father,  just  to  what  extent  cannot  be  told,  owing 
to  the  identity  of  names,  and  the  strange  use  of  the  titles,  Jr.  and 
Sr.  The  Maryland  Archives  show  he  held  the  important  office  of 
tobacco  inspector  at  Cole’s  Warehouse  up  to  December  23, 
1776,  when  he  resigned  on  being  elected  high  sheriff  of  St.  Mary’s 
County  as  appears  in  “Scharf’s  History  of  Maryland,”  Volume  1, 
Page  194.  He  was  in  January  1776,  commissioned  major  in 
the  Lower  Battalion  of  St.  Mary’s  County  and  given  his  correct 
style  of  Sr.,  though  his  father  still  lived  which  has  led  to  the 
error  already  noticed.  His  son  Ignatius  was  commissioned 
captain  in  said  battalion  August  26,  1777,  and  on  same  day  his 
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son  John  Barton,  a  lieutenant,  usually  enrolled  Barton  but 
styled  Captain  John  Barton,  “Maryland  Archives,”  Volume  45. 
On  August  30,  1780,  Captain  Ignatius  was  appointed  tobacco 
inspector  for  Leonardtown,  resigned  as  captain  and  his  brother 
John  Barton  took  his  place.  Their  brother  Edward  also  was 
in  said  battalion  as  captain  of  militia.  Samuel  Abell  III  was 
sheriff  and  major  at  same  time,  the  service  being  local  in  guarding 
against  a  possible  landing  by  the  English. 

His  brother  Robert  of  military  age  and  unmarried,  seems 
never  to  have  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Army,  as 
no  record  has  been  found.  Samuel  Abell,  as  major,  officiated 
with  other  high  military  officers  July  1,  1776,  at  Leonardtown, 
Colonel  Abe  Barnes  in  the  chair,  when  leave  was  given  to  Daniel 
Wolstonholme  to  return  to  England. 

The  Census  of  1790  shows  heads  of  families  in  St.  Mary’s 
County  of  the  name  of  Abell: 

John  H.  had  three  dependents  and  eight  slaves;  Joseph 
Abner,  six  dependents;  Clark,  fifteen  dependents;  Phil.,  four 
dependents;  John  Boothe,  six  dependents  and  seven  slaves; 
Cuthbert,  six  dependents;  Francis,  five  dependents  and  four 
slaves;  John  Standfield,  five  dependents  and  six  slaves;  Edward, 
six  dependents  and  twelve  slaves;  Benjamin,  one  dependent,  one 
slave;  John,  Sr.,  two  dependents,  four  slaves;  John  P.,  seven 
dependents,  twenty-one  slaves;  Ignatius,  seven  dependents, 
eight  slaves;  Samuel,  three  dependents,  eleven  slaves;  Henry, 
five  dependents,  seven  slaves;  Barton,  four  dependents,  three 
slaves. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  Hegira  from  the  old  Land  of 
Sanctuary  to  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  The  first  Catholic  colonist 
of  St.  Mary’s  County  to  reach  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly 
Peter  Abell,  son  of  Samuel  IV.  In  1783  he  got  a  grant  of 
2,500  acres  in  what  is  now  Nelson  County,  on  Pottinger’s  Creek, 
Fox  and  Billy  Runs,  and  later  he  got  one  for  1,000  acres  in  what 
is  now  Breckinridge  County.  It  is  certain  he  made  the  mistake 
of  selecting  thin  lands  and  directing  to  them  the  first  Catholic 
settlement  in  Kentucky.  This  forerunner  of  the  Pottinger’s 
Creek  Colony  is  not  noticed  by  Spalding,  or  Webb,  or  other 
writer.  He  brought  his  large  family  with  him.  His  uncle, 
Robert  Abell,  led  other  settlers  there  as  early  as  1795,  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  magistrate  September  1788,  and  appeared  as 
attorney  for  estate  of  Philip  Miles,  at  Bardstown,  1789.  George 
Abell,  a  son  I  think  of  John  P.  Abell,  wealthiest  of  the  name  in 
St.  Mary’s  County,  came  out  prior  to  1790  bringing  a  large 
family.  He  died  testate  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  1804, 
leaving  wife  Elizabeth,  daughters  Elizabeth,  Catharine  and 
Judith,  sons  Enoch  Boothe,  Francis  and  Pollard.  This  branch 
descended  from  John  Abell,  Sr.,  brother  of  Samuel  Abell  II, 
and  his  son  John  Abell,  Jr.,  had  intermarried  with  the  wealthy 
and  prominent  family  descended  from  John  Pollard  of  Eastern 
Shore,  a  very  important  man  in  the  early  history  of  Maryland. 
From  Peter  and  George  Abell  sprang  the  Nelson  County  Abells, 
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to  scatter  later  like  their  kinsmen  of  Washington  County,  all  over 
the  West.  William  of  Peter  married  Eleanor  Haggins  1793, 
and  represented  Nelson  County  in  Legislature  in  1799.  Ignatius 
of  Peter  married  Christian  Polke  1794,  Pollard  Abell  of  George 
married  Caty  Miller  1800,  Samuel  Abell  of  Robert  married 
Janet  of  Peter  1808,  Jesse  Abell  of  Peter  married  Rebecca 
Abell  1805,  Enoch  Abell  of  George  married  Teresa  Greenwell 
1810,  and  Robert  Abell  married  Sara  Linthicum  1820—all 
Nelson  County.  Peter  Abell  may  have  gone  to  Breckinridge 
County  where  he  had  land  and  died  there. 

Ws  Major,  or  Samuel,  Abell  IV  came  to  old  Washington  County 
with  his  brother-in-law  Benedict  Spalding  and  others  after  1790 

I  0  and  settled  on  the  Rolling  Fork  in  what  became  the  Calvary 

Settlement.  Already  an  old  man,  he  survived  only  to  1795, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  leaving  his  name  in  oblivion.  I 
never  read,  or  heard  of  him,  till  I  searched  the  records.  Son 
of  a  prominent  man,  to  whose  position  as  a  holder  of  civil  offices 
he  succeeded,  magistrate,  a  burgess  I  think,  inspector  of  tobacco, 
a  most  important  office,  as  tobacco  was  then  money,  high  sheriff 

of  St.  Mary’s  County,  a  major  in  Revolutionary  Army  militia,  with 

three  sons  and  a  son-in-law,  Ensign  John  Heard,  in  his  battalion,  it 
is  passing  strange  that  the  historians  of  Catholic  pioneers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  have  overlooked  him.  Where  he  was  buried  is  unknown, 
for  there  was  no  Calvary  cemetery  when  he  died.  The  spot 
should  be  found  and  marked  by  his  descendants.  His  wife 
who  died  in  Maryland  was  Susana  Spalding,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Catharine  Cooper  Spalding  (see  Chapter  IV).  He  died 
testate  June  1,  1795,  too  soon  to  have  had  any  career  in  Kentucky. 
If  office  holding  is  a  test  he  outranked  anyone  of  the  name. 
The  fact  that  he  and  his  descendants  have  been  ignored  first 
suggested  this  little  effort  to  rescue  him  from  oblivion.  He 
was  accompanied  to  Kentucky  by  a  part  of  his  children  and 
brought  many  slaves.  More  prudent  and  thrifty  than  his 
youngest  brother  Robert,  he  died  in  his  own  home,  surrounded 
by  his  family,  the  owner  of  a  very  considerable  estate,  for  his 
day.  To  his  son  Edward  who  had  remained  in  Maryland  he 
bequeathed  the  five  negroes  he  had  left  in  his  possession,  to 
Barton  he  gave  money  and  two  negroes,  to  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  Fenwick  negroes  for  life,  remainder  to  his  grandsons 
Bennet  and  John  Thomas;  says  his  son  Peter  had  already  gotten 
his  share,  gave  a  negro  to  his  son  Ignatius,  to  daughter  Mary  Ann 
Bowes  twenty  pounds;  to  daughter  Henrietta  Thompson  a  negro, 
to  daughter  Susana  Heard  personalty,  to  grandson  Joseph 
Abell  a  negro,  and  to  his  son  Joshua  the  remainder  of  his  estate 
including  his  lands,  and  makes  him  executor,  others  probably 
had  previous  aid.  Benedict  Spalding  and  Robert  Abell  witnesses. 

Peter  we  have  found  in  Nelson  County.  His  son  Captain 
Edward  Abell  died  testate  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland,  1809, 
and  devises  land  bought  of  Briscoe  to  his  son  Samuel,  reserving 
burial  lot,  lands  to  son  Benjamin,  negroes  and  a  mahogany 
writing  desk  to  son  John,  a  negro  to  daughter  Mary  Crane,  land 
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called  St.  Joseph  Manor  to  daughters  Barbery  Spalding  and 
Phennel  Abell,  and  land  to  son  Edward  T.  Abell,  apparently 
well  to  do. 

Of  the  son  Ignatius,  of  Samuel  IV,  I  know  nothing  further 
than  that  he  was  a  prominent  man  in  Maryland  and  may  never 
have  come  to  Kentucky,  and  that  he  was  captain  in  Lower 
Battalion  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  as  stated,  resigned  to  become 
inspector  of  tobacco  at  Leonardtown  in  1780,  to  be  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother  John  Barton  Abell.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  all  the  other  children  and  grandchildren  of  Samuel  Abell  IV 
came  to  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  but  have  learned  little 
of  their  history.  His  daughter  that  had  married  a  Thomas  was 
already  dead  but  her  two  sons  Bennet  and  John  (Jack)  came; 
Bennet  married  Ann  Abell  1798,  and  John  (Jack)  married 
Susana  Hilton  1797,  and  settled  in  the  west  part  of 
Washington  County  where  he  died  leaving  a  son,  Abell  Thomas 
married  Dorothy  Tucker,  left  a  son,  John  married  Anette  Beaven, 
died  and  left  issue  (see  Chapter  V).  He  also  left  daughters: 
Melvina  married  Patrick  Lydan,  long  dead  leaving  issue,  Lucy 

- married  Richard  Mullican  and  left  issue  and - 

married  Samuel  Clements  and  left  issue  (see  Chapter  I). 

Joshua  Abell,  of  Samuel  IV,  died  testate  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  1814,  will  made  1811.  He  devised  the  planta¬ 
tion  on  which  he  lived  to  his  son  Bernard,  to  his  son  Aloysius  he 
gave  his  home  plantation  on  the  south  side  of  Rolling  Fork,  to 
his  son  Callistus  land,  personalty  to  daughters  Matilda,  Mary 
and  Salina,  rest  to  his  children  Joseph,*'  William,  Matilda, 
Cornelius,  Mary  and  Julia.  Will  attested  by  Benedict  Spald¬ 
ing,  John  Barton  Abell  and  Bernard  Mills.  I  suspect  Joshua 
Abell  married  Ann  Mills,  a  sister  of  his  Uncle  Robert’s  wife, 
before  he  left  Maryland.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  his 
uncle’s  land  was  sold  at  bankrupt  sale,  he  purchased  for  $60, 
the  200  acres,  manifestly  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  All  the 
neighbors  were  either  kin,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
family  and  nobody  could  be  induced  to  bid  against  him.  .  The 
tricks  of  today  are  not  new.  Most  of  the  Abells,  yet  to  be  found 
in  the  old  Calvary  neighborhood,  are  descended  from  Joshua  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  there  not  in  some  way  connected 
with  his  descendants.  I  have  gotten  no  details.  His  son 
Cornelius  married  Teresa  Wimsatt,  of  the  large  St.  Mary’s 
County  family,  which  has  been  very  often  connected  in  marriage 
with  the  Spalding  and  Abell  families,  and  left  at  least  one  son, 
a  favorite  cousin  of  my  mother’s,  the  late  Irvin  Abell,  a  merchant 
of  Lebanon,  Ky.,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Cora  Kennedy  and  Dr. 
Irvin  Abell,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  Barton  Abell,  of  Samuel  Abell  IV,  married  in  Mary¬ 
land  about  1780  Elizabeth  Heard,  and  his  sister  Susana  married 
her  brother  John  Heard.  They  were  the  children  of  Mark 
Heard  of  St.  Mary’s  County,  a  wealthy  planter  belonging  to  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  prominent  families  in  South  Maryland 
second  to  none.  From  this  source  comes  the  dear  name  of 
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Elizabeth  into  our  family.  Mark  Heard  died  testate  about  Septem- 
ber  1,  1771,  and  divided  an  estate  of  lands,  slaves  and  personalty 
among  his  children,  Mathew  married  Margaret  Leigh,  Richard, 
John,  William  married  Margaret  Leigh,  Ann,  Elizabeth  and 
Susana  Heard  and  his  wife  Susana  and  a  brother  Luke  Heard. 
The  predilection  for  scriptural  names  was  noticeable  in  this 
family.  His  wife  and  son  John  were  made  executors.  William 

died  testate  in  1812  and  left  two  daughters,  Mrs.  — — - 

Bowling  and  Mrs.  Norris.  Mark  Heard  was  the  son  of  William 
Heard  who  died  testate  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland,  in  1732, 
leaving  a  daughter  Mary  married  Francis  Hopewell,  his  son 
Mark  to  whom  he  devised  negroes  and  275  acres  of  land,  sons 
Mathew,  Luke  and  a  brother  John,  devisees;  daughters  Susana, 

Priscilla,  Eleanor,  and  Elizabeth  married -  Wiseman. 

His  wife  was  named  Elizabeth.  He  makes  his  brother  Ed. 
Cole  overseer  of  his  family.  The  will  was  attested  by  John  and 
Ignatius  Heard.  He  disposed  of  a  very  large  estate  for  his  day. 
Of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Cole  family  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland.  Heard’s 
wife  Elizabeth,  named  for  her  mother,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
first  Ed.  Cole  who  died  1717  testate  and  makes  a  devise  to  her. 
He  was  then  a  brother-in-law  of  the  centenarian  Thomas 
Spalding.  The  Coles  married  into  every  worth-while  family 
in  South  Maryland.  The  father  of  the  first  Ed.  Cole  was  Robert, 
an  original  settler,  so  that  all  descendants  of  Captain  John 
Barton  Abell  are  eligible  to  the  society  of  The  Ark  and  Dove,  a 
very  recherche  and  exclusive  society  of  Annapolis,  Md. 
It  follows,  too,  that  Elizabeth  Cole  originated  the  name  in  our 
family.  Two  of  her  sisters  Mary  and  Susana  married  in  the 
Jenkins  family.  William  Heard  was  the  son  of  William  Heard 
who  migrated  to  Maryland  from  England  before  1661,  evidently 
a  gentleman  of  independent  means,  left  no  will,  so  we  catch  only 
glimpses  of  him.  He  married  Bridget  Yowkins,  lived  in  West 
St.  Mary’s  County  on  the  Potomac  and  had  at  least  one  son, 
the  said  William. 

John  Heard  was  transported  into  the  Colony  before  1663  and 
his  wife  Susana,  as  a  servant  to  Colonel  Wm.  Evans.  John  attested 
the  will  of  Bayley,  1666,  executor  of  Anthony  Laughlin  1684  and 
sole  devisee  of  Jeffrey  Hudson  1677  in  St.  Mary’s  County, 
evidently  the  father  of  Susana.  They  had  doubtless  many 
descendants,  whether  or  not  related  to  our  branch  is  unknown, 
but  most  probably  were. 

Captain  John  Barton  Abell,  called  Barton  to  distinguish 
him  even  in  the  Army  from  the  numerous  Johns,  was  born  about 
1755.  He  joined  the  St.  Mary’s  County  militia  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  commissioned  as  lieutenant  August  26,  1777, 
and  on  June  22,  1780,  was  commissioned  as  captain  vice  his 
brother  Ignatius,  who  resigned  to  become  inspector  of  tobacco 
at  Leonardtown.  He  came  to  Kentucky  with  his  father,  bring¬ 
ing  his  young  family  and  some  slaves  with  him.  He  was  a 
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planter  near  Calvary  till  the  year  -  when  he  sold  his  land 

and  removed  totheCaney  Creek  farm  which  he  had  bought.  Just 
when  he  lost  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children  I  know  not, 
but  it  was  some  time  prior  to  August  9,  1813,  for  on  that  day  he 
married  Dorothy  Wimsatt,  who  survived  him — there  seemed 
to  be,  in  that  day,  a  Wimsatt  wife  for  everybody  in  Maryland 
and  Kentucky.  He  died  testate  about  the  first  of  February  1820 
and  was  buried  at  Calvary.  He  bequeathed  personalty  to  his 
“eldest  daughter  Susana”  who  had  married  Thomas  Spalding 
of  Benedict  (see  Chapter  IV),  to  daughters  Dorothy  married 

Robert  Abell  of  — - -  1813,  Ann  married  Joseph 

Spalding  1818,  and  his  widow  Dorothy,  but  left  the  land  and 
most  of  his  other  property  to  his  only  son  John  (Jack)  Heard 
Abell,  whom  he  made  executor.  I  have  learned  nothing  further 
of  Dorothy  and  Ann,  but  his  son  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
resided  on  the  Caney  Creek  farm  where  he  died  at  a  great  age, 
before  1880.  He  had  married  Teresa  Beaven,  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Eleanor  Beaven  (see  Chapter  V).  His  son  Austin 
married  Marietta  Elder  and  left  issue;  a  son  John  Barton  first 
married  Jane  Spalding,  sister  of  Archbishop  Martin  John  Spald¬ 
ing,  left  a  daughter,  Mary  Teresa  Abell,  born  1845,  married 
Robert  Lancaster  and  dying,  1879,  left  issue;  second  married 
Maria  Clark  by  whom  he  left  two  children,  Eleanor  (Nellie) 
married  Nick  Wathen  of  Richard,  and  William,  who  died  in 
California.  Maria  Clark  was  a  daughter  of  Eleanor  Spalding 
Riney,  daughter  of  Benedict  Spalding  (see  Chapter  IV).  Other 
children  of  John  (Jack)  Heard  and  Teresa  Beaven  Abell  were: 
Edward  married  Mary  T.  Jarboe  and  left  issue,  George  born 
1821  married  Elizabeth  Adams  of  James,  left  issue,  Alfred 
married  Mary  A.  Hamilton  and  left  issue,  Ben.  Finch  born 
November  25,  1827,  died  unmarried  1908,  a  man  of  the  highest 
and  finest  character  and  integrity,  Elizabeth  Teresa,  born 
November  25,  1843,  died  unmarried  1921,  and  three  other 
children,  Charles,  Harriet  and  Susana,  who  died  young  and 
unmarried. 

Through  the  union  of  Susana  Abell  of  John  Barton  and 
Thomas  Spalding  of  Benedict,  their  descendants  inherit  of 
both  the  Abell  and  Spalding  families  a  double  stream,  for  Susana 
was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Samuel  Abell  III  and  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  William  Spalding,  founder  of  our  line, 
while  Thomas  Spalding  was  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Abell  III 
and  a  great-grandson  of  said  William  Spalding,  the  first  promi¬ 
nent  Spalding  in  Maryland. 

Robert  Abell,  youngest  and  best  known  son  of  Samuel  Abell 
III,  after  several  years  spent  about  Loretto  undoubtedly  selected 
Calvary  as  a  place  of  settlement  for  his  kin  and  neighbors  of 
St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland.  The  choice  of  this  rough,  but 
romantic  spot  was  caused  certainly  by  the  presence  of  the  Rolling 
Fork  which  was  to  supply  fish  to  eat  and  transportation  for 
salable  produce.  Creeks  had  long  been  the  Marylander’s  roads 
and,  besides,  the  streams  that  poured  down  from  the  knobs 
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into  the  main  stream,  soon  were  to  furnish  power  to  operate 
mills.  He  and  his  oldest  brother  Samuel  Abell  IV  bought 
lands  on  Cloyd’s  Creek  near  the  river.  Robert  had  lived  a  free 
life  before  this,  passing  from  one  settlement  to  the  other  and  being 
an  intelligent  man  of  much  charm,  was  soon  chosen  for  office, 
recommended  for  magistrate  in  1788  with  Hannaniah  Lincoln, 
gentleman,  was  elected  several  times  to  represent  Nelson  and 
then  Washington  County  in  the  Legislature  and  as  a  member  of 
the  first  Constitutional  Convention.  As  a  magistrate  he  pre¬ 
sided  in  the  first  term  of  the  Washington  County  Court  held  at 
Springfield  in  June  1792.  He  was  a  sort  of  country  lawyer, 
wrote  many  wills,  deeds  and  other  instruments,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  thrift  usual  in  his  family.  His  little 
fortune  was  soon  gone  and  becoming  involved  in  debt  in  1802 
he  left  Kentucky,  for  no  known  reason  and  went  back  to  Mary¬ 
land  on  a  visit,  it  is  said,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  47. 
He  had  married  Margaret  Mills  and  had  a  large  family.  Webb 
describes  the  wife  as  a  woman  of  very  dictatorial  nature  and  I 
cannot  escape  the  suspicion,  in  the  absence  of  an  explanation, 
that  her  sharp  tongue  and  his  financial  worries  caused  him  to 
return  to  his  native  state  and  there  brokenhearted,  die.  He 
was  immediately  pursued  in  bankruptcy,  his  farm  of  202J^ 
acres,  all  he  left,  sold  for  the  sum  of  $60,  but  bought  by  his 
cousin  Joshua  Abell  and  one  John  Grundy,  a  neighbor,  leaving 
his  family  apparently  homeless  and  penniless.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Robert  A.  Abell,  he  has 
gotten  all  the  family  notice  and  eulogy  from  the  Spaldings, 
Webb  and  other  historians,  a  monoply  he  by  no  means  deserves. 
Other  members  of  the  family  held  high  office  and  are  as  worthy 
of  notice.  He  left  the  following  children:  James  Abell,  Jesse 
Abell,  Ignatius  Abell,  Samuel  Abell,  Pannie  married  Bennet 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  married  Joseph  Buckman,  Eleanor  married 
Joseph  Abell  of  Joshua  October  18,  1817,  Rev.  Robert  A.  Abell 
and  Benedict  Abell. 

Jesse  Abell  was  an  intelligent  and  prominent  man  in  business 
and  social  affairs  and  frequently  elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 
He  married  Susana  Wimsatt  in  1806  and  left  numerous  descend¬ 
ants. 

Rev.  Robert  Abner  Abell  was  a  physical  and  intellectual 
giant  and  probably  the  most  gifted  man  who  ever  bore  the 
name.  He  was  six  feet,  four  inches,  in  height,  splendidly 
proportioned  and  of  great,  strong,  manly  comeliness.  He  had 
all  the  frank,  open,  breezy  ways  and  independence  of  the  typical 
Kentucky  backwoodsman  of  his  day.  Beginning  his  studies  at 
St.  Rose,  near  Springfield,  Ky.,  as  Father  O’Daniel  tells 
us,  he  wished  to  be  a  Dominican  priest,  but  this  strong  young 
animal  frightened  the  academic  Wilson,  trained  in  the  convents 
of  Europe  and  fearing  this  forceful  youngster  might  not  be  amen¬ 
able  to  discipline,  rejected  and  advised  him  to  become  a  secular 
priest,  which  he  did.  A  great  mistake,  as  the  Order  of  Preachers 
lost  to  its  society  the  most  eloquent  priest  of  his  day  in  Kentucky. 
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Untrammeled  by  an  excess  of  the  thing  called  education,  his 
oratory  was  of  the  kind  that  reaches  the  heart  and  fires  the 
imagination,  not  the  humming  and  hawing  of  a  learned  dry-as- 
dust.  He  was  the  Patrick  Henry  of  the  Kentucky  priesthood  of 
the  early  days  as  well  as  an  unrivaled  raconteur  and  conversa¬ 
tionalist.  His  powerful  personality  seemed  to  frighten  the 
governing  element  in  the  Church,  so  he  was  never  allowed  to  be 
anything  but  a  poor  missionary  preacher.  This  strikingly 
interesting  man,  even  in  his  old  age,  is  one  of  the  vivid  arresting 
memories  of  my  boyhood. 

I  can  only  add  to  this  imperfect  sketch  the  record  of  old 
marriages  of  the  Abells.  In  the  records  of  Washington  County, 
Kentucky,  we  have: 

James  Abell  married  Ruthby  Beall  1808,  this  was  a  son  of 
Robert  Abell;  Bernard  Abell  of  Joshua  married  Clarissa  Wimsatt 
1811;  Robert  Abell  married  Dorothy  Abell  1813;  I  suppose 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  Barton;  Joseph  Abner 
Abell  of  Joshua  married  Belinda  Wimsatt  1819;  William  Abell 
married  Elizabeth  Murphy  1819;  Joseph  Abner  Abell,  Jr., 
married  Martha  Mills  1819;  Joseph  Abell  married  Eleanor 
Abell  1817;  Enoch  Abell  married  Elizabeth  Pierceall  1804.  In 
Nelson  County  we  have:  Jesse  Abell  of  Peter  married  Rebecca 
Abell  1805;  Samuel  Abell  of  Robert  married  Janet  Abell  of 
Peter  1808;  Enoch  Abell  of  George  married  Teresa  Greenwell 
1810;  Robert  Abell  married  Sara  Linthicum  1820;  John  Abell 
married  Clemency  Metcalf  1816,  and  Robert  Abell  married 
Mary  Mattingly  1840.  In  Washington  County:  Elizabeth 
Abell  married  Joseph  Pierceall  1809.  In  Nelson  County: 
Edward  Abell  married  Lucy  Cole  1820.  The  records  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church  at  Leonardtown,  Md.,  show:  Alethea 
Abell  daughter  of  Richard  and  Ann  born  1764;  Abner  Abell  of 
Samuel  and  Eleanor  born  1759;  Ann  E.  P.  (Pollard)  daughter 
Wm.  C.  and  Martha  H.  Abell  born  1858;  Mary  Abell  daughter 
of  Ed.  and  Susana  born  1771;  Barbara  daughter  of  Ed.  and  Statia 
born  1777,  also  Phennel  1781,  Eleanor  1782,  Edward  1760, 
Benj.  1764,  Catharine  1766  and  Samuel  1768;  Samuel  of  Samuel, 
youngest,  and  Eleanor  Abell  born  1755;  Robert  1757,  Abner 
1759;  Sara  daughter  Peter  and  Lucy  Abell,  born  1769;  Pollard 
of  George  and  Elizabeth  born  1777;  Philip  H.  Abell  of  Jonathan 
born  1774;  Margaret  daughter  of  John  Heard  bom  1764;  Mary 
Ann  of  John  born  1766;  James  Abell  of  John,  youngest,  born  1766 
and  Helen  Heard,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  born  1767.  These 
are  collateral  kin;  those  of  our  line  lived  much  farther  north  in 
All  Faith’s  Parish. 

A  Ralph  Heard,  a  possible  grandson  of  Major  Sam  Abell  IV, 
got  land  in  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  1814  and  married 
Ann  Boone  in  1799.  There  was  a  Dr.  Dan  M.  Heard  practicing 
in  Bullitt  County,  Kentucky,  in  1827.  Arthur  Morgan  of 
Winifred  Abell  Morgan,  married  Catharine  Jackson  1795, 
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Washington  County,  Kentucky.  Ignatius  Mills’  will  1827 
refers  to  a  daughter  Martha  married  to  an  Abell. 

I  have  seen  six  coats  of  arms  ascribed  to  the  family,  one  the 
bell  in  England,  but  am  not  able  to  say  which,  or  whether  any, 
has  relation  to  our  Maryland  family.  As  a  rule  these  are  fads 
arbitrarily  adopted  by  genealogists  to  please  their  clients. 


\ 
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ORIGINS  OF  CLEMENTS-SPALDING 
&  ALLIED  FAMILIES  OF  MARY¬ 
LAND  &  KENTUCKY 

Appendix 
Chapter  I 

(It  This  name  occurs  seldom,  but  was  doubtless  kept  in  tin-  family.  W. 
find  a  Christopher  Clements  in  Har.  Co.  Md.  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  1770 
another  in  Nel.  Co.,  Ky. 

(2)  Len.  Green,  of  Francis,  b.  1601  at  Port.  T«»b..  d  1754.  m.  Mary  Sewell, 

of  J no.  of  St.  M.  Co.,  and  had  Len.,  Cuth.,  Jno.,  Teresa  and  Francis.  Go\.. 

Green’s  Son  Len.  U.  in  St.  M.  Co.,  HW8,  testate,  and  left  wife.  Ann.  pt.  of 

Green’s  Inher.,  son  Tlios.,  Land  at  Punguynh  and  das  .  Marv  and  Winifred 
personalty.— Benedict,  Leonard,  Francis,  and  other  descendants  of  Gov.  Green 
settled  in  Wash.  Co..  Ky.  before  1815. 

(3)  Se mines  says  a  MSS.  of  Gen.  Jesse  Green,  who  claimed  to  la1  a  g.  g 

\  Son  of  Gov.  Green  and  to  have  gotten  the  faets  from  an  unele  in  1703.  shown 

the  descent  of  the  Gov.  from  1st.  Lord  Balt,  and  that  he  married  his  cousin 
Winifred,  da.  of  2nd.  Lord  Balt.  Both  l»r.  Gerard  and  Robt.  Clarke  claim 
lands  for  “his  wife."  Winifred  Seaborne.  Mrs.  S.  was  evidently  a  cousin  of 
Green,  went  back  and  forth  to  Eng.  earrying  with  h<-r  the  Gov's  children, 

claiming  land  for  each  entrance  into  the  Colony,  and  m.  him  shortly  befort 

bis  death.  She  was  not  the  mother  of  the  children,  as  some  of  the  land 
records  state,  the  evident  purpose  being  to  insure  the  getting  of  land  by  such 
representations.  She  seemed  to  use  her  position  to  secure  them  and  sell  tin- 
rights  to  others.  Mrs.  Cox  was  never  the  wife  of  the  Gov.  There  were  several 
Tlios.,  Greens  early  in  the  Colony,  cousins.  I  siispeet.  of  the  Gov.,  one,  or 
more  of  them,  quite  prominent.  lienee  the  utter  confusion.  Semmes  savs 
the  Gov.  was  of  a  family  ennobled  in  the  13th.  Cen. 

(4)  Eliz,  m.  Benj.  Wheeler:  another  da  Ann  m.  his  Bro.  Ign.  They  wer« 
sons  of  Benj.  Wheeler  of  Long  Green.  Balt.  Co.,  d.  testate  iii  1741. 
lie  was  a  son  of  Thos.  WJieeler.  taxed  in  Balt.  Co.  J699 :  and  he  « 
son  of  Maj.  Jno.  Wheeler.  J.  P.  and  organizer  of  Chas.  Cp.,  d  1694.  Said 
Benj.  &  Eliz.  had  Benj..  Thos.,  Len..  Jacob.,  Eliz..  Jane  and  Ann  Dver.  After 
her  death_  Benj.  m.  Rebecca,  widow  of  Chas.  Beaven,  our  ancestor,  and  d. 
testate  1770.  His  bro.  Ign.  d.  in  P  G.  Co.  and  had  a  son  and  g.  son,  named 
Jacob.  Tlios.  of  said  Benj  &  Eliz.  Clements  Wheeler  m.  Sarah  Scott  arid 
Charity  Ann  Wheeler,  da.  of  this  pair.  m.  Michael  Jenkins  and  became  tie- 
ancestress  of  the  wealthy  Catholic  Jenkins  families  of  Bait.  Col.  Ign.  Wheeler 
soldier  of  the.  Rev.,  who  lived  on  his  estate  Deer  Park.  Har.  Co.  Md 
laid  out  1787.  is  believed  to  be  a  g.  son  of  said  Ign. 

to)  Jacob  m.  Eliz.  Neale  of  Win.  of  Jas..  of  Capt.  Jas..  of' Wollaston  Manor 
Their  da..  Helen  m.  Jno.  B.  Edelen.  d.  1819.  by  whom  she  had  Jno.  H.,  Helen 
Harriet,  Stanislas,  Mary.  Henrietta.  Dennis,  Sarah  and  Jno.  She  then  m.  ID 
Me  A  too.  Jas..  of  Capt.  Jas.  Neale,  m.  Eliz..  da.  of  Jno.  Lord,  of  Westm.  tv 
Va..  Gent.,  who  deeded  to  her  1300  A  in  Va..  16N7.  near  Giles  Brent’s  Mil! 
reciting  that  she  was  to  in.  Jas.  Neale,  of  Wollaston  Manor  Their  da.  in 
Jacob  Clements.  Jr 

(6)  This  Jno.  in.  Mary  Boarman.  widow  of  Win.  and  da.  of  Lt  Col  Jno 
Jarbo.  a  native  of  Dijon,  France. 

(7)  This  seems  to  be  error,  (see  Chap  4.  note  2i.  Priscilla  d  testate  lWfi 
and  left  Ricd.,  Ed,  b.  1750.  d  1815.  bur.  at  Stonv  Harbor.  P  G.  Co.  Eliz.  m 
Osburn,  Eleanor,  a  twin.  m.  Thos.  Mitchell  in  1778.  .Tore,  and  Jacob.  Her  son 
Rich.  d.  testate  P.  (1.  Co.,  1807.  leaving  g.  das.  Salih-  and  Priscilla  Jenkins 
and  sons  Ed  &  Francis. 

(8)  Jno’s  full  name  was  “John  Henry.”  as  his  aunt's  will  shows,  and  he  had  a 
son  in  law,  Ed.  Miles  Smith,  in  tin-  C’ont.  Army. 

(9)  It  seems  probable  she  was  Cloo  Jenkins,  da.  of  Win.  and  Eliz  Mitclieli 
Jenkins  (See  Chap.  IV.  Note  3). 

(10)  It  is  possible  the  Catli.  Clements  m.  to  Sam.  Wight  in  Mont.  Co  Md 
1785,  was  a  da.  of  Henry. 
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(11)  Married  by  liis  cousin.  R.  P.  Miles,  ().  P..  Nov.  26th.  1S33:  Year  of  the 
awful  cholera  visitation :  conventionalities  in  the  discard. 

(12)  Clements  in  Cont.  Army  practically  all  descended  from  Jno.  the 

Pioneer  of  Chas.  Co.  were:  Aquilla,  Benedict,  Rennet.  (2),  Chas.,  F.  T.,  Henry, 
<2),  ,las.  (2),  Jno.  (3).  Jno.  A..  Jno.  Ensey,  Mark,  Nathan  Emory,  Ralph. 
Thos.,  (2),  Wm.  (2),  Jno.  H.,  David  and  Basil.  These  were  soldiers  mostly  in 
the  Md.  Line.  'On  the  militia  roll  of  ltev.  for  Chas.  Co.,  we  have:  Basil, 
Ben.  Ben  H.,  Chas.  (2),  Ed,  Fra.  Geo..  Jno.  A..  John  (5).  Len.,  Oswald.  Sam., 
Walter  (4)  and  Wm.  W.  Some  of  these  later  were  of  Md.  Line.  Andrew 
Coomes  of  Ricd.  of  Chas.  Co.,  in.  Miss  Clements.  Their  son  Jos.,  of  P.  G.  Co., 
had  4  sons  in  the  Cont.,  Army. — Dorothy  Clements  in.  Ed  Welch.  Chas.  Co., 
17S2.  Walter  Clements  m.  Nancy  Caret,  17S2,  Jennie,  m.  Dr.,  Louis  Dene 
there  1771),  Cath.  m.  Ricd.  Roberts,  Mont.  Co.,  and  Mary  m.  Wheeler, 

died  before  1S17  and  left  property  to  children  of  Jno.  Clements,  who  died  in 
Ky.  in  1N03.  A  Win.  &  Hy.  Clements  m.  at  Wash.  D.  C.  1802  and  1S17.  Thos. 
II.  Hamilrou  m.  Eliz.,  Clements  Wash.  Co..  Ky.  1811. 

Chapter  It 

(1)  Not  Ann  but  Martha,  da.  of  .las.  Trueman,  who  d.  testate  1G72,  Cal.  Co. 

and  left  widow  Ann.  who  m.  ltobt  Skinner,  (Jem.,  das.  Martha.  Mary,  and 
Eliz.,  to  be  in  charge  of  his  bros.  Thus,  and  Nath.,  in  case  wife  m. 

1  had  concluded  Martha  was  da.  or  Col.  Tlios.  Trueman,  because  in  his  will  of 
1685  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  her  son  Thos.  Trueman  Greenfield,  then 
a  babe  in  arms,  on  condition  that  In*  and  his  children  took  the  name  of 
Trueman,  a  thing  they  pretended  to  do.  but  never  did.  He  got  the  large 
Trent  Neck  property  on  the  l’auxtant.  whereon  are  the  graves  of  the  True¬ 
mans.  himself  and  many  descendants.  His  father  and  mother  rest  at  Magoon- 
skin,  not  far  away.  Besides  tie*  3  bros.,  there  were  two  sisters  Mary  True¬ 
man  Eliz.  Stringer  and  many  others  <<f  the  name,  and  no  doubt  related. 

Sarah  Howard  of  Chas.  Co..  10!*5  refers  to  her  children  as  Hy.  and  Jas., 

Trueman,  Win.  Howard  and  a  silver  tankard  marked  “T.  T."  The  first 

two  were  so  named  to  please  Col..  Thos.,  Trueman,  for  he  devises  land  to  his 
namesake  Hy.  Trueman.  Jas.  Trueman.  Gent.,  of  P.  G.  Co.,  d.  testate 
1741.  speaks  of  his  hro..  Win.  Howard.  Thos.  T.  Greenfield  devises  land  to 
godson  Thos.  Greenfield-Trueman  on  condition  he  change  his  name  to  Green¬ 
field. 

(2)  Kenelin  diesel  dine  m.  Mary  Gerard,  of  sr.  Thos.  Gerard  and  Susanna 
Snow,  (see  Chap  6  note  2i.  He  d.  17*is  h*fi  Keimlin,  Mary  Hove,  Susana 
Green  field  and  Dryden.  Ches*ddine. 

(3)  John  Stoddert  was  the  husband  and  marriage  in  1733. 

(4*  A  Jno.  Wight  m  Cary  Boyd  Mon*.  Co..  171*7  and  d.  in  lNtWj.  Trueman 
Wight  took  oath  of  fidelity  P.  G.  Co..  1776.  as  did  Gerard  &  Thos.  T.  Greenfield. 
Dr.  \\  m.  Baker  m.  Susanna  Greenfield,  P  G.  Co.  17<SH.  A  Trueman  was  a 
soldier  in  Ky.,  17M)  and  killed  by  Indians  in  Ohio  a  few  years  later. 

Chapter  ill 

(1)  No:  Rachel  his  second  wife  was  a  Sliiplev  of  the  large  Md.  family. 

Iler  sister  married  Robt.  Mitchell  :  they  eauie  from  Mil  .  bringing  their  chil¬ 
dren  Ann,  Dan'],  and  Sarah:  she  was  killed  1  * \  the  Indians  about  171*1; 
her  da.  Sarah  was  carried  off  by  them,  while  her  husband  lost  his  life 
pursuing  them  with  Col.  Adair.  The  child  was  saved  from  death  hy  a  kindly 
squaw  who  hid  her  behind  a  log  until  the  furious  War  Dance  was  over. 
She  was  then  kindly  treated  and  restored  to  her  family  by  the  Wayne 
Treaty.  The  earliest  settlers  about  Poorfown.  now  Beech  la  nil.  were  from 
Md..  Viz:  the  Berrys,  Moodys,  Mitchells.  Ewings,  Ryans.  McChollisters, 
Dorseys,  Hardestys.  Heads.  McLoughliiis  and  others.  The  Lincolns,  Thomp¬ 
sons.  I.itseys.  Browns.  Brasiltons.  and  <>:iicrs  from  Ya.  Rich.  Berry,  the  census 
shows  was  in  Mont.  Co.,  Md..  1 7‘.*u  with  family,  the  own*  r  of  Is  slaves  and  large 
body  of  land,  liis  first  wife  was  Am  lia  Stoddert.  da.  (I  suppose  in  absence 
of  any  record)  of  Jno.  Stoddert.  of  .la-  who  d.  testate.  1726  and  left  widow 
Eliz..  d.  of  Jno.  Batie  of  A  A  d  1 7* *t».  -on-  Ja-  .  Wm..  .Jno..  Renj..  father  of 

1st.  Secy,  of  l  .  S.  Navy,  and  Thos..  to  all  of  wlcni  was  left  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Chas.  Co.  The  mother  of  Aim  lia  S.  Berry  was  Mary  Ann  T. 

Greenfield,  d  of  Thos.  T.  and  Susan  C}ies*‘hliru  Greenfield,  of  St.  M.  Co.  (see 
chapters  II  iY  VI  i  ;  the  cliil.  of  lih  l  ard  and  Amelia  Berry  were:  Jno.  named 
for  his  maternal  g.  father.  Jerry,  after  the  paternal  g.  father.  Riehd..  for  his 
father,  and  Humphrey,  The  other  cliil.  were  of  the  2nd.  marriage.  Humphrey 
m.  his  cousin.  Eliz.  Greenfield  Tyler,  g.  da.  of  Jno.  and  Marianne  T.  G., 

Stoddert.  of  whose  descendants  is  Airs.  Cath.  B.  1*.  Avery  of  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Ricd.  m.  Callv  Ewing  Mer.  Co..  Ky.,  17'.*4  arid  must  have  in.  again  as  his 
widow  was  named  Margaret,  liis  sjster  Jane  m.  her  cousin  DauT.  Mitchell, 

of  Robt.  and  it  is  highly  probable.  on*  of  her  sisters  was  the  mother  of 

Berry  Lewis,  g.  father  of  the  late  Berry  L.  Litsey.  of  Wash.  Co. 

(2)  Seeing  the  hopeless  futility  of  his  recognized  kin.  Lincoln  found  coinfort 
in  the  idea  that  liis  mother  was  a  natural  da.  of  a  Ya.  Gentleman,  as  he 
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tolii  Herndon.  This  hungry  cry  that  wrung  his  sonl  to  express,  was  well 
founded,  except  that  his  gentleman  ancestor  was  of  lid.  He  never  knew 
who  he  was.  hut  I  am  sure  I  have  found  him  in  this  Jno.  Berry,  who 
thereby  becomes  u  pers<*u  of  real  historic  importance.  He  was  b.  about  1753, 
seems  to  have  been  living  in  P.  (1.  To.,  Md.  in  1777,  when  the  census 
records  him  as  24.  unmarried  and  the  owner  of  5  slaves.  He  was  enlisted 
in  the  Cent.  Army  as  i»t .,  July  24th.  177b  by  Moses  Chapline,  a  brilliant  Revolu¬ 
tionary  officer,  served  his  3  years  term  and  was  discharged  on  23rd.  day  of  July 
17.80  A  year  later  he  ean\e  to  Mer.,  Co.  Settlement,  in  K.v.  whither  his  bro.  Ricd. 
and  cousins  Aaron  A-  Ben..  Berry,  had  preceded  him  and  already  obtained  large 
laud  grant*  on  Be»«h  Frk.  arid  Dr.'s  Fk.  of  Cliapliu  K.  On  .Jan.  26th.  1782 
he  got  4***>  a.  on  Kobinsou  Cr.,  and  a  day  later  (100  A.  on  Cliapline  Fk. 
Dec.  23rd.  1782.  000  A.  on  Clay  Lick.  In  Mcli.,  17x4,  Jos.  Hanks  brouglit 
his  family  to  Mer.  Co.,  Ky.  and  settled  in  the  Dr's  Fk.,  neighborhood, 
where  Jno.  Berry  then  lived,  llis  oldest  da.  Lucy  supposed  to  have  been 
ate.ut  10  became  infatuated  with  Berry,  then  young  and  handsome;  an 
intimate  association  r  suited  and  in  the  Autumn  of  17x5  the  child,  known 
as  Nancy  Hanks,  was  born — not  in  \‘a.  as  the  historians  say,  but  near 
what  was  to  be  the  bloody  battlefield  of  Perryville.  This  vulgar  amourette, 
on  the  banks  of  Dr.  Fk.  furnished  Abe.  Lincoln  with  that  mother  of  whom 
lie  says;  “Thank  Cod  for  my  mother;  all  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  ever 
hope  to  he.  I  owi  to  her.”  A  fact  that  every  body  concerned  strove  to 
conceal,  is  difficult  of  direct  proof,  but  I  feel  that  the  circumstances  estab¬ 
lish  it  beyond  any  doubt.  It  is  certain  that  Jno.  and  Lucy  lived  near 
to  each  other.  After  the  birth  of  his  da.  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
desire  Lucy  to  cease  her  loose  life  and  marry,  a  thing  she  possibly  resisted, 
being  still  in  love  with  him,  to  liis  annoyance,  he  having  m.  Ann  Mitchell 
Aug.  Kith.  17s*;.  Lucy  was  imlicted  in  tile  Mer..  Co.  Ct.,  Nov.  24th.,  1789, 
for  fornication,  and  we  find  Jno.  Berry  on  the  accusing  jury.  As  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  vicinity,  where  Lucy  lived,  it  is  almost  certain  he  originated 
the  charge.  His  motive  was  not  to  injure  the  poor  woman,  but  to  turn 
her  from  her  evil  ways,  to  find  a  husband  for  the  mother  of  his  da.  and 
to  force  her  to  give  up  their  baby  possibly.  He  evidently  arranged  a  marriage 
between  Hv.,  Sparrow,  a  neighbor  in  Ky.  as  he  had  been  in  Md.  S.  was 
anxious  lor  the  match,  but  Lucy  preferred  her  free  and  .easy  life  to  matri¬ 
mony  wirli  him.  Thanks  to  the  indictment  coining  on  for  trial,  a  reluctant 
consent  wa*  forced  from  her.  Some  ‘'one  prepared  a  paper  without  Lucy’s 
knowledge  possibly  purporting  to  be  an  authorization  to  S.,  from  Lucy, 
to  obtain  a  license  to  marry  her  and  on  this  a  license  was  issued  Apr.  26th. 
1790.  The  attestation  of  the  paper  purported  to  be  by  Jno.  Berry  and  ttobt. 
Mitchell,  his  father  in  law.  but  names  incorrectly  written.  Berry  with  a 
small  b,  and  with  one  r.  all  in  the  same  hand.  They  were  behind  the 
effort  to  marry  Lucy  off  but  did  not  actually  sign  for  some  reason.  It  is 
certain  they  were  well  educated;  Berry’s  uncle  Jere.  Berry  II.  educated  at 
Oxford  Eng.,  established  his  school  by  the  boyhood  home  of  Jno.,  where 
he  was  certainly  sent  to  s.  hool.  Lucy  dodged  first  writ,  but  an  alias 
issued  Mrh.  1790  cau-ht  lor  and  something  had  to  be  done  Apr.  26th.  1790, 
the  license  was  shown  the  Court,  ami  tin  indictment  dismissed  “For  reasons 
apparent  to  the  court.''  If  is  certain  that  S.  wished  to  marry  Lucy,  as  he 
had  gor  license  and  given  bond,  to  <1<>  si».  and  wit  if  the  active  aid  of  Berry 
and  a  possible  threat  of  another  iiulntmml  for  fornication,  she  was  induced 
after  a  year's  persuasion  to  marry  S  on  Apr.  3rd.  1791.  by  whom  she  left 
a  large  and  respectable  family.  Berry  apparently  took  their  da.  from  her 
about  this  time  and  heneefort h  mother  and  child  had  uo  further  association. 
Berry  may  have  been  cruel,  but  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  child  in 
view  of  Lucy’s  character,  and  it  is  possible  S.  made  this  course  a  condition 
of  marriage.  Lucy  loved  Berry,  ami  their  tla.  and  this  caused  her  reluctance 
to  east  her  lot  with  X.  Ir  is  pretty  certain  that  little  Nancy  was  put  into  the 
keeping  of  the  Sparrows  and  Hankses,  all  of  whom  first  settled  near  Berrv 
on  I>r.  Fk.  and  several  of  whom  continued  to  live  there  to  1800.  This  started 
the  legend  that  Nancy  was  roared  by  Betsy  and  Thos.  Sparrow,  who  did 
not  marry  until  Oct.  1790.  when  she  was  in  her  12th.  rear.  Jno.  Berry  d  in 
1795  testate.  His  will  named  his  wife  Ann  and  his  2  das..  Pollv  and  Rachel, 
ot  Ricd.  Sr.  directs  his  son  Ried.  to  stdl  land  on  Drs.  Fk.-for  “use  of  Jno’. 
Berrys  children.  The  real  name  of  the  child  called  Polly  was  Amelia. 
Fie  named  the  first  for  his  own  mother,  tin*  next  for  his  step  mother.  The 
widow  and  das.  may  have  returned  to  Md.  It  is  certain,  at.  least,  that 
Amelia  b.  Feb.  23rd..  1*88,  was  in  Wash.  Co..  Md.,  when  she  wed  Kli  Adams 
about  Nov.  1S12.  Their  first  child  Jno.  Berry  Adams,  b.  Nov.  25th.  1813,  d.  1831. 
Amelia  1850.  as  tombs  at  St.  Rose  show.  What  he  did  for  Nancy  will  never  be 
known.  Did  he  reveal  the  facts  to  his  father  and  request  care  for  her,  or  did 
the  poverty  stricken  Hanks  and  Sparrows  request  the  Berrys  to  relieve  them 
of  the  burden,  stating  the  facts  V  Certain  it  is  that  about  the  time  of  his  death, 
Nancy  went  to  the  home  of  her  g.  father  Richd.  Berry  Sr.  and  lived  with 
him  and  his  son  Ricd..  until  she  was  m.  to  Thos.  Lincoln,  for  Sarah  Mitchell 
found  her  there  in  1795  when  she  returned  to  Ky.  and  went  to  live  with 
her  Aunt  Rachel  Berry,  at  Poortown.  A  strange  fate  thus  threw  these 
pathetic  children  together,  the  one  orphaned  by  death,  the  other  by  sin. 
There  Sarah  lived  until  she  m.  Jno.  Thompson  in  1801,  becoming  the  mother 
of  Mitchell  Thompson  and  other  children.  She  d.  in  1855.  In  1874  a  statement 
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of  her  said  son  was  published  Id  the  Courier  Journal  to  the  effect  that  bis 
mother  told  him  that  after  her  return  she  and  Nancv  Hank*  liv  d  with  t  lie 

Berrys  continuously  until  they  married;  that  she  nainwl  h.-r  first  born  da. 

.Nancy  Hanks,  and  that  Nancy  named  hers  Sarah,  in  compliment  of  eacli 
other,  and  that  the  child  Abe  Lincoln  was  b<»ru  at  Foortown.  Mrs.  T.  was  of 
fine  Intelligence  ami  highest  character.  She  could  not  have  stated  these 

acts  except  as  the  simple  truth,  and  her  son,  alway-  an  honored  citizen 

°  "H|V  V°”  utt‘rIv  truthful.  a>  I.  and  all  al»’Ut  him.  kn.w 
him  to  be.  reported  them  corrctlv.  Ii  is  true  she  further  told  him  that 

Nancj  s  mother  was  aiso  a  Shipley  and  that  they  w.-r«-  cousins.  anil  whip- 

r°/-t  lL‘  :ase-  We  can,  8‘-  w,jy  ti"*s‘*  young  girls  were  lulled  into 

»inh  a  belief  in  order  to  conceal  the  ugly  fact  as  to  Nanc  v  -  .iririn _ as  to  this 

,  e  was  purposely  mystified,  hut  she  could  not  be  fooled  a«  t,.  the  other 
raets.  Against  tliis  positive  and  reliable-  testimony  we  have  the  varying 
••natter  of  the  Hankses  about  Nanry's  being  reared  bv  Thos  a-  Betsv  Sparrow 
i  hc-y  could  not  care  for  themselves,  had  nothiug  that  could  In-  c-alled  a 
home,  pooret  than  even  Thos.  Lincoln,  they  moved  to  his  home*  in  Ind 

»«-•  HU»tmne«l  and  buried  b\  his  charity  bringing  along  Ini.i.j*  Hanks 
1  he  Hankses  and  Sparrows  lived  40  mile-  fr.,m  the-  Beech  Fk  lb  rrv-  had 
no  acquaintance.  ..r  commerce-  with  them.  Nancy  could  not  have  been  desired 

VorhinJ'mo  ,»Vr  1“  I;,'r.ry?  !l  s'  “r“  of  s,av'->-  «><*“•  women,  and  children, 
c  thing  Inn  the  c  lose  relationship  could  explain  her  pr-sence  there  Poortown 

was  then  surround,  d  b>  proSj.erou>  plant,  rs  In-ln-ving  in  education  and 
1.  is  certain  a  sc  hool  was  kept  and  Nancy,  like  Sarah,  was  ,-er  ainlv  at 
least  taught  to  read  am!  writ.-  well.  Her  son  said  -lie  was  intellectual, 
and  in  the  Iterry  household  whore  education  was 
could  not  escape  a  fair  share  of  it.  lien-  \amy 
country  life  of  a  Southern  Planter's  da.,  waited  on 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
happiest  days  sin*  was  ever  to  know,  ib-w  often 
years  she  must  have  recalled  with  a  saddened  loni 


so  nine  h  appreciated,  she 
lived  the  free  and  happy 
by  'laves  and  bountifully 
the  luxuries  of  life— the 
amid  the*  squalor  of  after 
ring  those  pleasant  days. 


h.-r  him  neighbors,  the  beautiful  sweep  <>f  the  Beech  Fk..  as  it  poured  around 

fh*t  0,<l.  ^Pririir  into  whose  crystal  and  bubbling  face  she 
.  /  ,  '  l°oktd.  hoping  it  might  tell  her  something  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
atc-ful  luture.  1  hough  Tims.  Lincoln  movc-d  about  and  worked  at  odd  jobs 
-me  ime.s  among  ins  kin  in  Hardin  ty.  as  he  had  done  in  Ten,!  yet 

r°  whirl,  he  ever  returned.  Of  course  he  knew 

i!f£  LhoS.if’  ,a"\l  'V  8Vm“  way  ht‘  Persuaded  her  to  marry  him.  July  12th. 
152?;  7ihe  ■  h  *Ia<'k,,,L  *5  f (‘w  n">u,,'s  being  21.  as  appears  hv  the  guardian” 
after  the  signature  of  Riclid.  Berry  to  the  marriage  bond  She  being  a  minor 
he  consented  lor  her.  and  the  absence  of  a  record  is  of  no  signTficfnJe  oSlx 
showing  more  clearly  that  she  lived  with  the  Berrys  and  that  he  was  the 
11c  ual  guardian  of  lu-r  person.  Having  no  home  or  in.-ans  thc-y  wore  allowed 
i°k  /-hP  Sorry  Plantation,  where  they  lived  until  the  Fall  of  1810 
J,me  S,ai'ah  and  A,'C-  the*  future  President,  were-  burn  Realizing 
rSvIied  10  a  <lo<V  an  utler  failur(>-  possibly  hearing  whispers  as  to  h, *r 

wa?  alwaavns(yr,r?f-  fPndy  to  f J*e  s,‘,'n('s  ,,f  bf-r  happy  childhood,  and  Thos. 

1  ?1  r\ady  f.or  a  n|ovc.  A  wagon  and  tpam  furnished  hv  Berrv  for 

ihos.  had  only  a  horse,  and  driven  by  a  negro,  their  scantv  effects  and 

hem  solves  loaded  thereon.  Abe  on  Nancy’s  knee,  thev  treked  to  Springfield 

°VtT  the  °Id  way-  stin  cai'od  E'Town  R»‘a.l.  to  Thos's  kin  neir 
Hodpeinill.-,  xvlierc-  the  son  confused  with  Abe.  was  shortly  born  Such 

Mrs  ,1,f pfev‘\t0i<1  !?  Wi“'  nardestv-  s®rah  Thompson.  to  her  son  Mitchell 

the  Lincolis  Timlin  (,,r^HOr  oi.t,3M;ns  residing  near  Poortown  who  knew 
ne  -Liincoins.  1  1ms.  and  Nancy  had  some  social  standing  there  owim.-  to 

™”rt,0n  ^if  1  tl,P  Berrys  and  Mordecai  Lincoln.  In  Hardin  they  were 
nothing  worth  remembering.  I  havp  made  no  original  investigation  but 

1810eWaas>r  *rn°  IfWathSh°Wn  Wih‘‘re  Thos'  Lincoln  had  a  horse  assessed  in 
1S10  Mash.  Co  for  the  year  1S11.  and  I  recall  that  Barton  and  Tarhell 

admit  the  existence  of  such  a  paper.  The  best  answer  to  the  charge  that 

^°In  ,was  of  doubtful  paternity  is  the  fact  that  Nancv  was  reared  as  -i 

BeVrys.  ^t1  Poortown1*  C°nCeption  a,ul  birth-  under  the  prudent  eyes  of  the 

.  1.  Th*  Hardl"-L»rue  Co.  theory  will  not  hold  water,  for  no  fact  cited  fits 
father  of  the  President.  It  has  Thos.  Lincoln  serving  on  juries  In  1801  1 

perfters  trade  fn^F'Tow^  ”  houf'pkpe,p^r :  learninK  and  pursuing  the  car - 
*  trade  in  L  Town,  buying  a  good  farm  of  26.8  A  on  Mill  Cr  In  1801 

duly  conveyed  and  paid  for  our  of  proceeds  of  land  of  his  father  ki Red  bv 

fact  s ^haVNn  n°W,  r°’  17SS  a*  administration-  .shows  while  the 

,fbat  M'mlecai.  eldest  son.  swore  their  father  d.  1786  to  defeat  the 

tai  i^7  glS  :‘'UrP,-  Pr"v,d,»*  .right  of  primogeniture  should  cease  after  1st 
•/an.  1,87.  got  and  kept  all  the  proceeds.  A  vile  act  certainlv  h„  Vh./ Ya 

foUrtaW/ha/„h;  ;hoU"rht  "Uhp  Art  that  tnok  away  a"  right  aanctio^d  by  law 
poor  neir'n!11'  m  1  1,os  hon8rht  another  farm  Dec.  1808  very 

farm  of  V>0  A  i  t  no'’Vr  had  title:  that  he  settled  on  the  poor 

arm  of  A.  JU!.r  ln  time  for  his  son  Abe  to  be  born  there-  thnt  be 

allowed  this  home  farm  to  be  sold  for  a  trifle  instead  of  paving  if 

h£5frofd JJ.hiTf0re  j"'l*r,n5rnt  or  sa^-  «nd  went  to  a  30  A  farm  more  than 

rw  1  W}Uiu  was  har,"ing  upon  the  precipitate  side  of  Mublrough’s  Hill  * 
that  about  the  same  time  he  sold  200  A.  of  the  first  named  farm  which  he 
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had  never  cultivated,  rented,  or  used  in  any  way,  for  a  considerable  sum, 
signed  the  deed  although  he  could  neither  read  or  write,  while  Nancy  signed 
by  a  mark  although  it  is  certain  she  could  do  both.  Why  did  a  good 
carpenter  leave  growing  K  Town  to  starve  on  a  farm?  Why  did  he  settle 
on  a  very  poor  farm  to  which  he  had  no  title  instead  of  the  good  one, 
duly  conveyed  in  18(>:>?  Why  did  lie  not  use  a  part  of  the  proceeds  to  save 
the  farm  where  he  lived?  Why  did  he  not  settle  on  the  balance  of  38  A. 
which  he  seems  never  to  have  disposed  of,  instead  of  going  to  the  Knob  Cr. 
place  with  only  14  A.  arable  land?  Why  it  a  carpenter  was  he  never  able 
to  build  a  habitable  cabin  with  floor,  or  roof,  as  other  pioneers  did,  who 
were  qot  carpenters?  There  was  simply  another  Thus.  Lincoln  about  E’Towu, 
a  prosperous  carpenter  who  owned  the  said  lands  and  horses  about  whom 
lluyeraft  and  others  speak.  Even  Beveridge  stuffed  with  the  Larue  Co. 
theory,  stalled  at  the  assessment  of  4  horses  by  Thos.,  one  a  stallion,  and 
wrote  that  it  must  have  related  to  his  uncle  Thos.,  as  too  many  horses  for 
the  Knob  Cr.  farm.  No,  Nancy's  Tlios.,  was  a  tenant,  or  squatter,  merely 
and  cleared  out  whenever  suit  was  tiled  Ivy.  was  full  of  Lincolns.  Census 
of  1790  shows  not  a  Lincoln  left  in  Va.  though  there  had  been  many  before. 
'The  connection  of  Nancy  with  Wash.  Co.,  and  the  Berrys  was  lost  to  her 
son  because  she  deliberately  ignored  it.  lest  it  lead  to  the  discovery  of  her 
illegitimacy,  just  as  she  never  called  Lucy  Sparrow  mother.  Possibly  she 
felt  bitterness  toward  her  parents.  So  her  martyred  life  faded  out  prema¬ 
turely,  leaving  its  gloom  in  the  soul  of  her  great  son,  and  a  memory  of 
intelligent  refinement  the  origin  of  which  he  sought  outside  of  his  known  kin. 
(3)  1 1  is  « 1  a .  Mary  (I’olly)  in.  Thos.  Moody  in  Mont.  Co.  Md.,  Mch.  24th.  171)0, 

later  they  settled  at  Poortown..  Wash.  Co.,  Ivy.  He  died  in  1829,  leaving 
Kittie  MeChollister.  Ann  llardesty.  wife  of  Win.,  Sally  Moody  and  his  said 
wife.  1  think  Mildred  Berry  was  her  sister,  named  in  the  will  of  Wm.  Berry. 
Thos.  was  an  heir  of  the  old  Md.  sea-Capt..  Ben  Moody  who  had  3000  A.  of 
ground  near  Poortown,  and  brought  over  2  hhds.  of  Claret  for  Gov.  Sharp 
1 738. 

<4)  A  mistake:  she  is  a  descendant  of  Zach.  and  Mary  Williams  Berry.  Of 
Wm.  Berry’s  family  I  have  found  nothing. 

(3)  Should  be  Abraham  the  oldest  son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  and  born  about 
1793. 


Chapter  IV 

(1)  Spaldings  came  with  the  French  invasion  of  the  conqueror  and  like  others 
of  that  day  hail  no  family  name,  for  only  a  few  historic  families,  even  in 
France,  had  them  until  12th.  Cent.;  the  native  English  had  none  until  much 
later,  nor  did  their  kin  the  Germans.  The  place  name,  instead  of  a  trade 
name  usually  given  native  English,  indicates  some  prominence.  The  first 
I  cau  trace  was  Jno.  de  Spalding,  Burgess  of  Lenn  (Lynn)  in  Norfolk  Co. 
Eng.,  who  got  land  from  Hy.  Walpole  in  12(10,  then  Ralph,  Co.,  Hunts.  1273, 
Ida,  Co.  Camb.,  1273  and  Robertus,  Yorks.,  1379.  The  German  family  to 
which  the  famous  Lutheran  preacher  Jno.  J.  Spalding  belonged  undoubtedly 
originated  in  Eng.  Eliz.  Spalding  of  Jno.  a  cheese  monger  m.  in  London  1601 
and  Sarah  Spalding  m.  Abell  Evans  Essex  Co.  1063.  As  Norfolk  adjoins 
Suffolk  Co.,  I  feel  ‘certain  Jno.  of  Lenn  was  our  ancestor,  b.  probably  as 
early  as  1210,  and  of  tin*  2nd  or  3rd  gen.  of  the  name. 

(2) . This  proved  a  false  clue;  the  only  Ralph  Spalding  I  can  find,  was  militia¬ 
man  in  St.  M.  Co.,  1780,  as  was  Benedict  Spalding  and  all  able  bodied  men  of 
military  age,  not  in  the  Cont.  Army. 

(3)  lie  was  a  son  of  the  turbulent  and  belligerent  John  one  of  the  4  sea 

captains  of  the  name  of  Jenkins  who  settled  in  Md. ;  he  m.  the  widow  of  Thos. 
Bachelor,  Clias.  Co.  1634.  He  was  Capt.  of  (’has.  Co..  J.  P.  and  otherwise  prom¬ 
inent,  till  lie  joined  theFendall  Rebellion.  His  said  son  transported  bis  wife  from 
Eng.,  and  got  1(H)  A.  thereby  showing  that  he  was  born  in  the  Colony.  Besides 
Ann  he  left  Ed.  m.  Mary  Cole.  Geo.  m.  Susanna  Cole,  both  das.  of  Ed.  Colev 
(See  Chapt.  6  Note  2),  Wm.  m.  Mary  Courtney  of  St.  M.  Co.,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  Jenkins  family  of  Balt.,  Eliz.  in.  Ed.  Edelen  and  Mary  m.  Jno. 
Norris.  Geo.  &  Sus.  had  Wm.,  m.  Eliz.  Mitchell.  Geo..  Jno..  &  Henrietta,  m. 
Marmaduke  Semnies.  The  said  Wm.  &  Eliz.  Mitchell,  Jenkins  had  Thos.,  Geo., 
Cloe  b.  1756,  m.  Henry  Clements,  I  think,  and  many  other  das.  Their  son 
Thos.,  like  his  forbears  was  a  seaman  and  while  commanding  the  Potomac 
in  the  Rev.,  was  captured  and  thrown  into  the  prison  ship,  Jersey;  put  on 
shore  to  die,  he  escaped  to  Mil.,  exchanged  and  re-entered  the  service.  Port 
Tobac.  Times  records  his  death  there  1821.'  He  married  Mary  Neale  Corry, 
wid.  of  Dr.  Ben  L.,  and  among  their  children  was  Wm.  Vincent  d.  In  Wash. 
Co.  K.v.  1822.  A  da.  in.  Ralph,  Semnies,  uncle  of  the  Admiral.  His  son 
Albert,  in..  ETanifift  . .\VJijtu:J(;L-lTiSU9-1888)  (a  g.  g.  da.  of  Ign.  and  Ann  Clem¬ 

ents,  Wheeler  of  P.  G.  Co.,  she  a  da.  of  Jacob  Clements,  Sr.),  and  late  Albert 
Jenkins  of  Leb.  K.v.  their  son.  Jenkins  in  Was.  Co.,  K.v.  were;  the  bros., 
Jas..  m.  Fanny  Parker  1799.  Ed.  killed  in  Indian  war  (Will  1793)  and  Rich., 
related  to  the  Overtons.  Wm.,  and  Mary  Courtney’s  sons,  Hy.,  and  Wm., 
came  to  Nelson  Co.  Ky. 
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(4)  It  was  Mattingly  as  appears  by  will  of  Thos.  Mattingly  1778,  St.  M  Co, 
referring  to  ins  bros.,  .las..  Len.,  Francis,  and  Rutli.  Splading.’  da.  of  his 
sister  LIiz.  Ford.  These  were  Chil.  of  Thus.,  mattingly  who  in.  Ruth  da. 
°I  ,  ^‘de.^iSre  Chap.  \I  N.  U.  1  son  of  Tlios.  .Mattingly  who  died  testate  in 
lilt  St.  .M  <  o..  leaving  to  his  said  son  Mount  Misery  and  property  to  his  wife 
L1 1  z . ,  sons  .las..  Y\  m.t  Luke,  and  Ign.,  das  Judith  Parker  and  Eliz.  Clark,  him¬ 
self  a  son  of  the  immigrant  Tlios..  who  brought  him.  his  hro..  t  easer  b  1H.72 
sister  . I  udit  h  Turner  and  mother  Eliz..  into  Md..  before  lfiffi.  dying  shortly 
t  lie  real Iter  Eliz..  m.  Walter  Pakes  a  prominent  settler.  There  was  no  Mattingly 
",i  *  ,  *  *  alvery  settlers,  nor  was  there  ever  any  claimed  relationship  between 
■  diler  Spaldings  and  Malttnglys  The  St.  Charles  settlers  were  from  P.  G.  vV 

has.  Cos.  I  he  Mattingly*;  from  the  former  county,  and  doubtless  descended 
trom  Leaser. 

Ign..  Thus  Ricd..  Spalding,  near  Bryantown.  Clias.  Co..  177S.  only  Ign. 

■t  ing  then  in  1  its),  may  have  been  bros.  of  Benedict  for  these  names  recur  In 
Ms  lainily. 

1,1  H»<  t.  1813-Oet.  ls:L"M  notes  his  good  health  and  gives  to  Ills 

beloved  wife  A  let  hear  the  Plant,  whereon  I  live  for  life,  negroes  Lewis 
''hire,  1 1  y . .  I’oary,  Toni,  and  Fred.,  all  furniture  except  that  given  to  son 
.  cattle.  Iiogs,  sheep,  etc.”:  To  Sons  Thos.  and  Jos.,  places  on  which  they 
* i V*-* :  to  Tgn.  A.,  after  mother’s  death.  one-flrd.  of  trad  left  her  for  life, 
bedding,  cow.  calf,  sow  and  pigs:  To  Win.  negro  boys,  Steve  and  Felix 
bedding,  cow,  calf,  sow  and  pigs:  'To  Ann  Hamilton,  a  negro  girl,  to 
Spalding.  Plant,  on  which  she  lives  for  life,  remainder  to  her  chil..  Jos., 
Marv  \\  aihen  find  horse  beast  to  said  .Tos:  To  Marv  Wathen  and  Alathcar 
simms  $.“,<1.00  each  to  equalize  das.:  Rest  equally  among  all  his  eliil  Rich 
l  lios.  Exs. :  proved  by  Aaron  Spalding  and  Sam  Abell;  Ree.  by  Jno.  Hu-dies 
cjk.;  no  further  record  found. 

i.)  Error:  Mary  Wathen  was  g.  mother  of  Rich.,  and  Wm..  Wathen  Eliz 
m.  .'no.  Wathen  by  whom  she  had  Jos.,  and  Marv  Wathen.  and  as  his 
widow  in.  Ld  Spalding.  V  F.  O’Daniel  the  well  known  Priest  Author  is  a 
le.seendant  of  Ann  Spalding  Hamilton. 

Si  Correct  name  Ignatius  A.— misled  by  my  mother’s  referring  to  “Uncle 
I °f  I  n ion  Co.  He  sold  Rio  A  left  iiim  bv  bis  father  to  his  hro 
•Insi  pii.  Dec.  1st  ..  1S21:  His  wife  .Lane  G.  signing  deed.  Rich.  Forrest  at  t.-st  m  •- 
mil  settled  in  1  nioii  Co.  Ky.  A  man  of  tine  intelligence  and  high  character 

•  It. *n  represented  that  Co.,  in  the  Legislature  and  Const.  Con  of  1S|!1  when* 

In*  distinguished  himself  along  with  C.  C.  Kelly  of  Wash..  .Tas.  Rudd  A  Wm. 

I  resfoii.  of  .left  and  <  lias.  W  ickliffc  ot  Nel..  Cos.  in  manly  assaults  on  the 

Know  Nothing  Resolution  of  Garrett  Davis,  lie  and  Kelly  making  notable 

arguments  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  The  late  election  shows  the 
same  bigotry  persists.  Giving  no  reus.  n.  offering  no  excuse  the  Puritan 
»hows  the  profoundest  dogma  of  his  faith  is  an  insane 
Pretentious  ones  boast  of  the  more  or  less  barbaric 
remote  ancestors,  their  family  gargoyles,  called  Coats 
religion,  surviving  vet  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  which 
Ills  their  descendants  with  unexplained  horror.  Their 


Win. 

now 

:  »ed. 

bed. 

Eliz 

md 


hatred  of  Catholics 
accomplishments  of 
of  Arms,  but  their 
they  lived  and  died 
Anglo-Saxon  souls 


Anglo-Norman,  surviving  in  tin*  Roman 


must  forever  hate,  it  seems,  the 
\  nglo-Ca  t  Indie  Clin  relies. 

Hon.  .T.  .T.  Spalding  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  is  the  son  of  I.  A.  Spalding.  Jr 


and 


!M.  Within  a  year  after  tin*  death  of  Susanna 
**hirrli(Te.  old  maid,  or  widow,  commonly  known 
Queen  Ann.  by  whom  be  left  no  issue. 


Thos.  m.  Ann.  probably  a 
among  her  sirp  children  as 


1*»>  <  ***'■  shows  the  following  Spaldings  in  St 

Phil.  Mil’ll.,  Sr.,  .ino..  of  Peter.  Mich  .Tr  Hv 
\rtron,  1 1 y .  of  Peter.  Hy..  of  Wm 
"l  slaves.  Geo..  Ann  and  Francis: 

Mont.  Co.  Ricd..  &  Enoch;  In  I* 

1  no. 


M.  Co.  Aid.:  Thos.  Sr.; 
...  Sr..  Rennet.  Titos..  Jr. 

.  Barnard.  Statia.  Ed..  Benedict.  •»  chil  & 
Clias.  Co.  Basil  Sr..  A  Jr..  Ign..  Ed.,  titi  ; 
G.  Co..  Jno.,  Phil.  Hy.  and  Qu.  A.  Co., 


Chapter  V 

•  1»  No;  lie  m.  Mary  the  da.  of  Biles  Brent  bv  the  said  Princess  liis  wife 
md  not  a  da.  or  sister  of  Rich.  Marsliam.  Marshaui  was  brought  over  as  a 
■■ervaii  ,  claimed  his  .■<>  A  as  such  and  when  he  m  Katharine,  now  known 

,  GUr  }  b0.fore  16T0*  h''  made  a  like  claim  for  her  as  in  service 

m  1  bos  Brooke.  Micro  is  some  mystery  here,  for  her  father  was  rich  and 
Iocs  not  mention  her  in  li is  will.  Did  the  Indian  nature  lead  her  to  flee 
■  rom  civilized  control  to  tin*  old  home  of  her  wild  ancestors?  No  Marv 
jarsham  ever  came  into  the  colony.  Beaven  claimed  land  for  himself  onlv 
o  brou»bf,  «v«*r  no  wife :  but  in  bis  will  names  hi>  •■It-,  in  law 
w  (  (1a  ^ars  ,H  m  ar'd  kinsman  Win  Barton  as  overseers  of  his  evfat*  '  -h,>  oml 

liiithiP«lViTn',St^:1Ve  PJ  s^roTrs-  <las  of  «<le«  Brent,  who  mentions  Marv  in  his 
1[>71.  as  the  wife  of  Jno.  Fitzherhert.  of  Ed.,  a  tuem.  of  the  Council 
a  cousin  of  fol.  Jno.  Washington  and  bro..  of  the  Jesuit  Francis  No  ,*bil 
were  b.  of  this  marriage,  and  the  husband  d.  before  ltV>4.  A  childless  widow 


1, 


Mary  certainly  visited. 


and  probably  lived,  in 
'blow 
family, 


an  old  bachelor,  or  childless  widower,  Ilyin 
time.  Historians  of  the  Brent 
defective  Aoct.,  given  bv  Geo. 


had 


t  bo  home  of  Marsham.  Beaten 
£  very  near,  in.  her  about  said 
have  been  misled  by  the  partial  and 
..  T  -  ,  •  Brent,  who  spent  his  life  in  Bunnuda,  con- 

Ins  efforts  tf»  Ins  r.wii  lint*,  Mini  of  tourst*.  was  so  sliockod  at  (til***/ 
marriage  that  2k?  omits  t.<  mention  the  name  of  hi*  wiTc.  saying  simply  (dies 
main  chil.  only  J  surviving.  Mary  who  died  without  issue  and  Giles,  Jr., 

whose  line  he  gives  a  full 
of  Mary  who  had  erossed 
lie  entirely  ignores  Ivatlia- 
it  is  certain  he  knew  whom 
<  hil  He  lived  more  happily 
erratic  cousin.  The  Indian 

,  -  .  .  - . . •**■*»  theirs  the  real  autoclithonic 

nobility  n<,,  r  shoddy  kind  brought  trom  Europe.  The  Indian  was  living 
the  rude  and  staple  life,  despising  the  toilsomely  produeed  luxuries  of 
«  i\  dization.  just  as  all  North-rn  Europe  did.  less  than  1 >  thousand  years  ago 
1 1  ••  ('dual  tin  nr  a  ly.  physically  and  morally,  of  the  white  man.  until  corrupted 
i*:.  ,;y'*;r  s  V'-p  of  i’i^ataways.  a  bran  eh  of  the  great  Algonquin 

N  i  •  '  i  '  V  11  '  Mrr‘".t‘  !M  ■  lli"  I'ascatoe  refrain  from  wines  and 

'l rrV  **rit,ks  and  eanio.:  1  ••  persuaded  t<  taste  them  except  those  that  the 
English  have  corrupted  wirh  their  own  vies.  A-  to  chastity  I  must  confess 
i  1 1 e \ e r  oi.serv*  I  ill  man.  or  woman,  any  a  r  savoring  of  levitv  Tliev 
'o1*'  ^.,V'  "  hm  raitl‘  1,1  viola bly  :  women  sober  and  modest  in 

1 '  .  .  11  ’  ■  ■  1  '  -  •' '  c  to  fin-  world  corn,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes 

pumpkin,  squash  and  tomato,  tin  greatest  fur  .supply,  the  -  ' 

many  herb*.  'iiedi,*ii.e-  and  othei  useful  thing-  What 
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adorable  tobacco, 
people  lias  done  more ■» 


*w  aring  and  bepainted  women 
Indians,  and  smoking 


Harless  men.  short  skirted. 

darning  to  jazz,  far  uglier  than  the  tom  tom  of  th 
tobaeeo,  are  1 1 o w  strung.  i\  suggestive  of  Indian  life. 

mV'  Vif  a,In'r"  p,1jn,»,SP  IviMainnqnnd  (Big  Feather)  from  the  Md  Arch 
V'V  iT’lV'Vv  Kvy,,r"  was-  »»'  '  tt;„M,inossi„,m  (Lord  over  all* 

Wl.it  At  V"  fi  fVr  f' ,'"raM""S  r"  f,|P  Emperor.  Kittamaqtind  whom  father 
n.  i  h  11  S  flr  *,nr,nt;  <'°"vprff'1  to  Christianity  1634  baptising  him  and  wife 
un.  er  (he  names  oj  (  has.  and  Mary,  lie  remarried  them.  The  da.,  a  mere 

d !  /!' r  °i"  i  •  10  ‘  <af  '  f,r  sa,,i  EmPf?ror  without  bro„  or  sister’s  son  he 

j'J'r  Vs  SU/'<rSSOr/  l"  V"‘  I,,d’a,,s  "n,,’r  Salle  law  rejected  her 

are r  l? J. •  ,  t  ‘I'd .m^l  V  Sf-  Mn,-V  S  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Mar- 
P,;  /  Ip'iit.  .  dmaled.  reared  a  Christian  and  named  Marv.  She  must  have  been 

the  l.iebeJr'nV  im  '  *  ,'a.H'ari,’l  '■'••"it.v.  for  (dies  Brent,  descended  from 

r-u.  lli  -rT  1  V1  I,ri  "  •■Ju\!,rr  w,"  n  wa<*  r"^  more  than  K,.  for  in 

Jan  ]i,44  Giles  Brent  and  wife  Mary  tile  suit  for  property  belonging  to  her  ” 

.1-  Margaret  her  guardian  had  done  in  Hi+3  iri  June  1(544  Lewger  refers 

,V  ’’ r  a>  having  authority  over  flit*  Indians  and  residing  at  St  Marvs 

('Z  '*  '■"n,,"s  10  ^,af  h*«»»  »T..,1  Indian  girl  thought,  of  (he  white 

ran  a>  she  pressed  fair  haloes  to  her  dusky  bosom  and  realized  that  it  her 
Im-hand  m  'he  lead,  was  despoiling  her  kindred  of  their  ancestral  lands 
and  driving  them  into  eternal  exile  over  tin*  western  mountains. 

Giles.  Eu Ike.  Margaret  and  Mary  Brent  came  to  the  province  in  1p>*»7 

a  'nVm'Vbh  V)‘  T^'  r,i,P*  h"U  :,U  "f  r,‘“  ^gher  offices.  hut  dis-' 

yptiu.  .  n  1  ‘  1 proprietary  Government  l.fr  the  province  about  IfiT.n  and 

wal  f(.Vl,e  alnlTl.,  mi  °PT,Iand  ™  Sraf,  r“-  Va  Procured  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  h»  and  the  other  Brents  were  often  harrnssed  as  Catholic  Ueeusnnt’s 

Sir  nr  'i  7  f  I  <"•  r  Oa t h .  but  bad  tact  and  influence  enough  to  keep 
their  property  and  their  heads  Mrs.  Margaret  was  the  first  sufT^gette  foV 

•d  tin*  right  to  cast  a  vote  for  herself  and  one  as  Exx  of 
Md.  assembly,  and.  on  refusal  protested  the  proceedings, 
were  in  a  tangle  it  was  she  who  straightened  them  out 
ami  when  the  soldiers  mutinied  for  want  of  nav  it  was  she 
trouble  and  raised  the  money  to  pav  them.  She  made  out  a 


in  1047  she  demand. 
Gov.  Calvert  in  the 
M  hen  Giles’  affairs 
as  his  assignee. 

Who  settled  the 


-  eX,,"'UNnr;. ";,il  v'[n «>  T«.n. 

,  _  L  l  ",  fl  .  Sl1"  nnin.  and  fe-rate  before  1070  in  Va  devisirev 
in  lPmVV  f°  V;r  nirr,}  Marv  ,|a  Ito.  Giles.”  Kid,.,  his  son  t  he  Cllftin? 
(Mil.  vRhC  r;wno,1,tho  of  Fort  Kent  Manor,  once  the  property  of 

--- " 

The  ancestral  home  of  the  Brents.  T.arke  Stoke  and  Admington  was  in  the 

!  hi!  ."TV)  J1’  (  t  K,,ar .  Llkp  so  oiany  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 

hey  held  to  the  old  (  atholie  faith.  Aided  by  kinship  to  the  roval  houses 
and  considerable  wealth  with  which  to  pay  the  constant  fines  they  held 

h.nT  n  °.l  Unfi1  Vii- °rVUf*al  Ppr*°cutl<,ns  of  Will.  &  Marv.  forced  them  to 
abandon  them  in  1715.  The  remains  of  the  old  mansion  mav  still  be  seV, 
with  ruined  terraces  that  once  adorned  its  approach.  The  family  descent  it  too 
interesting  to  be  omitted,  if  only  to  show  the  rich  current  of  civilizing  Latin 
blood  it  brought  from  I-  ranee,  though  only  a  mere  sketch  can  he  given 


■MM 


Sir  Odo  do  P.rent  of  Cotentin,  France,  came  in  1000,  with  the  Conqueror, 
who  granted  him  (’osington  Manor  in  Somersetshire.  His  g.  s<>n  .leflrey  left 
S'  icholas,  will)  had  a  son  Robt.,  (D.1202)  wliose  son.  Sir.  Kobt.,  m.  Isa  hell.  da. 

■  f  Sir  Simon  Montacute,  was  Knt.  of  the  shire  and  member  of  Parliament. 
His  son  Sr.  Kobt.,  m.  da.  and  heiress  of  Sir  Adam  de  la  Ford,  of  Wiltshire. 
Their  oldest  sou  Sir  Kobt.,  id.  1357).  Lord  of  CoHSiugton  .Manor,  m.  Eliz. 
i  •.  nebrand.  bad  Sir  .lt)hn  and  Kobt.:  Sir  .lohn  in.  .loan  Le  Eyre  and  liati 
Nir  John  and  Hugh,  former  m.  lirst  Ida  da.  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  secondly 
mjiii,  da.  of  Sir  Kobt.  Latimer:  issue  by  both;  by  second  wife,  had  Sir  Jim.. 

\gnes,  a  nun,  Wm.  and  Ricd.  Said  Sir  Jno.  d.  Aug.  22ml.  1.124  and  left 

^ir  Kobt.,  Jno.,  and  Eliz..  m.  Jno.  Vernev.  Said  Sir  Kobt.,  nn  Margaret,  da. 

•  i  Hugh  Mulct,  Lord  of  Skipfon  Malet,  and  had  Sir  Jno.  <  1 4 7 1572)  wlio  m. 
,,,  1502  Mamie  Panncefoot,  da.  of  Sir  Walter,  and  left  Jno..  Kobt.  and  Agnes, 
in.  (Jiles  Hill.  Said  Kobt.,  (1477-1.131)  founder  of  Brents  of  Larke  Stoke  and 
Vilmington,  m.  J  I'.i'.l  Margerie  Colchester,  of  Leo.,  Lord  of  said  estate.  Their 
on  ltied.,  d.  1  587 .  in.  1.172,  Mary  Ilungerford  anti  had  Sir  Itichd,  .Margaret. 

Katharine,  Eleanor  Ann  and  Maiy,  m.  ltied.  Catseby.  Said  Sir  Kit'd.  Brent, 
..r  Larke  Stoke  and  Admington,  (1573-1052).  was  sheriff  of  Gloucester  in  1(514, 
ubscribed  to  funds  to  build  a  bridge  at  Stratford  oil  the  Avon  1(518  and  m. 
r.!*4  Eliz..  da.  ol'  Liles  Kendo,  Lord  of  Tusliurie  A:  Witten,  by  his  wife  Kalh- 
Miine  Lreville.  of  Mileote  and  Beauchamp  Court.  Sir  KiciL.  and  Eliz.. 
i -ft  Fulke,  prominent  in  Mil.,  d.  s.  p;  ltied.,  m.  Margaret,  da.  Sir  Jno., 

Pershell  and  left  Francis,  Liles  etc;  Wm.,  d.  s.  p.  1091;  Margaret,  d.  s.  p.  in 

Va..  before  1(57(1;  Ed.  d.  s.  p;  Leo.  of  whom  below;  Liles,  notice  elsewhere; 
Kath.,  d.  s.  p.  1*54(1:  Eleanor  d.  s.  p. :  Jane  m.  Thus.  Cassie  d.  1080;  Mary,  d. 
mm.  in  Mil.,  107kS  and  Ann,  in.  Lov.  Leu.  Calvert  (now  disputed*  and  left,  issue 
- n  Md.  A-  Va.  Her  da.  Ann  m.  Baker  Brooke,  tiien  lier  cousin,  lly.  Brent,  then 
ltied.,  Marshal**  and  then  (iov.  Tasker.  Said  Leo.  Brent  (1002-1071),  m. 

Mary.  da.  of  Sir  Jno.  I'e.vton  and  had  Leo.,  of  whom  below;  lly.,  m.  cousin 
supra*.'  Ed..  Jno.,  Wm.,  d.  young;  Kobt.  d.  1000;  Ann  in.  .las.  Clifton  and 
.‘(tied  in  Staff.  Co.  Ya.;  Mary,  m.  her  cousin  Liles  Brent  Jr.,  and  ottlier 

i  is.  Said  (iro.  P. re nt  Jr..  (1041-1099).  came  lo  Va  .  1000  and  was  Ranger 

i  apt.,  Col  .  in  Bacon  Rebell.,  lived  on  ting  estate  Woodstock,  m.  1st..  Eliz., 
Green  and  Him  Mrs  .Mary  Sewell  Cbandlcr,  relic  of  Chandler,  by  1st.  hail 

d.  ISOS:  Nidi.,  hi.  Jane  Mndd.  d.  s.  p  1711;  Robt..  of  whom  Inter: 
Susan  m.  Ralph  Neale;  by  2nd.,  of  das.,  Mary  m.  Roswell  Neale.  His  said 
-on  Robt.  1072  1721,  m.  Susan  Seymour  g.  da.  of  Lov.  of  Bermuda,  and  had 
i,eo.  1703-177H,  wlm  left  Sarah  m.  Leo.  Mason  of  Lunstou  Hall.  d.  s.  p. ; 
Susan  in.  Jno.  Sutherland  and  ltobt..  m.  Ann  Carroll,  sis.  of  Archbishop  and 
they  left  Leo.,  m.  Mary  Fitzhue  of  Marinion  ;  Robt.,  m.  Mary,  da.  of  Notley 
Young,  who  was  first  Mayor  of  Washington,  I).  C.,  d.  181'.*;  Jno..  m.  Ann 
Brent,  Han.,  in  Eliz.  Walsh:  Catli.  m.  Leo.  Higges:  Wm.,  m.  1st.  Gath. 
Johnson  and  2nd.  Eliz.  Neale,  d.  in  1848.  Cath.  m.  Jas.  Douglas  and  Jane  m. 
Hied.  Graham.  Robt..  Bn  lit  Jr.,  of  Leo.  Supra.  1704 -177*0  m.  Mary  Wharton, 
of  Chas.  Co.,  Mii.,  lived  there  and  left  many  das..  Mary,  Carmelite  Nunn,  a  sou 
Kobt.,  who  left  Francis,  Kobt..  Jas.,  and  many  das.,  Len’l.  Jos.  Lancaster 

Krcnf,  C.  S  A.,  a  descendant.  Liles  Brent  r»fli.  son  of  Sir  ltied  and  Eliz., 

Kendo  Brent  m.  1st.  Princess  Kittamaqund  about  1044  and  had  Mary  who  m. 
Hr.  Jno.  Fitzlicrbert  who  d.  without  issue  about  1084;  2nd.  (’lias.  Heaven  and 
d.  1713  in  P.  ( t .  Co..  Mil.;  Liles.  Jr.,  of  whom  Inter:  ltied..  d.  s.  p.  17»71  ;  Kath¬ 
arine,  m.  ltied.  Marsham.  I*.  G.  Co.,  Md.  1(570  d.  1090  leaving  Sarah,  m. 

Kasil  Waring,  then  Wm.  Barton,  then  ltev.  Jas.  Iladdoek  and  Katharine 
in.  Baker  Brooke  and  then  Sam.,  Queen;  Henry  and  Margaret.  Brent  who  d. 
young.  His  son  (tiles  Jr.,  of  Retirement  Staf..  Co.,  Ya..  1).  107*0.  d.  1071*  m. 
1071  his  cousin  Mary  Brent,  da.  of  Geo.,  and  Maranna  Brent,  DifTord,  Eng., 
and  had  Margaret.  !>.  1373.  m.  Leo.  Plowden  and  had  Edmund  l’lowden,  in. 
Henrietta  Slye,  wliose  descendants  have  only  reeenlly  lost  Bush  wood  St.  M. 
**o.  and  Dorothy  Plowden  m.  Col.  Jas.  Fenwick.  Mary  of  Giles  Jr.,  b.  1675 
in.  Jno.  Nuthali:  Libs  III.  1(577-1707  m.  Jane  ('handler  da.  of  Col.  Win.,  of 
Job.  Chas..  Co.,  d.  s.  p.  and  Wm.,  b.  1679  of  Retirement  &  Richland.  Va. 
who  inherited  Eng.  estate  of  his  family,  d.  thereon  1709,  in.  Sarah  Gibbons, 
-ister  of  Sir  Jno.,  .if.  I*.,  and  had  a  son  Wm.,  who  with  his  mother  returned 
o  Ya..  1717  d.  1712:  He  held  county  offices,  lived  at  Richland,  Va.,  m. 

Eleanor  Carroll,  of  Dan.,  and  Eleanor,  of  Md. :  issue  of  these  were;  Dan., 

enroll  of  Dudington.  Eleanor  in.  Clem  Hill,  Ricd.,  M.  C.  &  Senator,  d.  Ultra. 
)*14,  Dan  Carroll,  of  whom  later  and  Wm.  d.  s.  p.,  Col.  In  Ya.  Cent.  Line,  in. 
Eliz.  Jaquiline  Ambler.  Said  Dan..  Carroll  Brent,  1759-1814,  m.  1782  Ann 
Fenton  Lee.  da.  of  Tlios.  Ludwell  and  Mary  Aylett,  Lee;  issue  of  last,  Wm. 

•  •f  whom  later.  Thus.  L..  Adelaide.  Eleanor.  Leo.  L.  &  Mary  Aylett.  Said 
Wm.  Brent,  17*3-1848.  held  high  office  ami  m.  his  cousin  Winifred  Beale 
Lee,  da.  Tlios.  L  A  Francis  Carter,  Lee;  issue  of  last,  Wm..  Arthur  L,  Geo.. 
L.  (C.  S.  A)  &  Tlios  L.  Brent,  the  last  in.  Jane  Wilkins  and  left  Tlios.  L., 
Winifred  L..  m.  Dr.  Lister  &  Eleanor  m.  Gen’l.  Orlamlo  Poe,  U.  S.  A.  There 
are  many  others  scattered  over  the  west  and  South,  at  Paris  and  other 
parts  of  Ky.  The  frequency  of  Brent  as  a  given  name  shows  the  pride  In 
i  his  ancestry.  A  Jno.  D.  Brent  d.  in  Wash.  Co.,  Ky.  1830.  Durham,  Jno.  &  Sarah 
Brent  there  in  1803,  while  Jno.  Brent,  m.  Sally  Ivinnerson  there  in  1800;  Peter 
Brent  there  1792.  lly.,  &  Martin  B  there  in  1820  and  Lawson  Brent  m.  Sophia 
Hiley  there  in  1812. 
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Kliz.  Read?  was  a  da.  of  Giles  Reade.  Ld.  of  Tusburie  &  Witten  and  Cath., 
da.  of  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  of  Milcote  and  bis  wife,  Eliz.,  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
whose  mother  was  Margaret  de  Neville,  of  Latimer,  rn.  to  Ed.  Willoughby 
d<‘  Broke  aiul  da.  of  Ricd.  de  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  and  wife  Ann  Stafford  of 
Grafton.  Kicil.  Neville  was  a  son  of  Hy.  Neville,  of  Latimer,  and  Joan 
Bourehier.  of  Berners.  Hy.  de  Neville,  Ld.  Latimer,  son  of  Geo.  de  Neville, 
Ld.  Latimer  and  Lliz.  l)e  Heaueliamp  of  \\  arwiek.  (feo.  de  Neville  was  a 
son  ot  Ralph  de  Neville,  Earl  of  \V*  st moreland,  and  Joan  Plantaganet  de  Beau¬ 
fort.  da.  <>f  Jno„  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  son  of  K<I.  Ill.  and  Oath.  Swvneford. 
I'he  said  Joan  Bourehier.  of  Berners,  was  a  da.  of  Wm.  Bourehier,  Kut.  of 
i  lie  Garter  and  Lady  Berners.  His  father.  Win.  Bourehier,  Count  d'Eu.  was 
Jrd.  husband  of  his  mother.  Ann  Plantageuet.  (da.  of  Thos.  of  Woodstock 
I  >uh<-  of  Gloucester  Earl  of  Buckingham  youngest  son  of  King  Ed  III)  and 
'Vs  wile  Lh-anor  de  Bohuu.  da.  of  last  Humph,  de  Bohun.  She  and  her 
>,st**r  Mary,  who  m.  Earl  <>f  l »<  rii.v,  son  of  jno.  of  Gaunt  and  later  King  Hy.  IV'), 
only  heirs  of  Humph,  10th.  and  last  De  Bohun.  g.  Son  of  Humph  9th.,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  son  of  Humph,  sfh.  and  Eleanor.  Countess  of  Holland,  and 
da.  of  King  Ed.  1st.,  he  a  son  of  Humph.  VII,  captured  at  Bannockburn  and 
exchanged  for  the  wife  of  Uobt.  Bruce,  he  a  g.  son.  of  Humph  VI.  Earl  of 
Essex,  of  Humph.  V  of  Humph.  IV..  of  Humph.  Ill  .  Dapifer  of  Hy.  II, 
ot  Humph.  II  of  Humph.  I.  of  Coton  tin,  Franrc.  who  came  over  with  the 
conqueror.  Said  Ann  Plantaganet  on  death  of  her  bro.,  Humph.,  became 
(  ountess  ot  Buckingham,  and  her  son  Humph.  Stafford,  by  1st.  marriage 
succeeded  as  Duke. 


1  he  Bourehier  family  besides  its  royal  connection,  was  of  noble  Norman 
ancestry  and  allied  in  blood  with  most  of  the  older  Eng.  aristocracy.  Thos., 
Bourehier.  Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury.  Cardinal  and  Ld.  Chancellor,  was 
youngest  son  of  Count  Wm.  and  Ann  Plantagener  Bourehier.  Their  son  Hy., 
was  Karl  ot  Essex,  as  was  his  brilliant  descendant.  Itobf.  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  ill  fated  lover  of  tjiuvii  Elizabeth  s  old  age.  Their  g.  son  Jno.  Bourehier. 
Lord  Berners  was  flic  translator  of  Froissart,  prominent  in  the  War  of  the 
Rom-s.  Lord  Chancellor.  Ambassador  to  Spain,  and.  in.  Cath.,  da.  of  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  His  descendant.  Julianna  Berners,  Prioress  of  St.  Albans,  was  the 
tirst  English  Authoress. 

The  Grevilles,  Dukes  of  Warwick,  to  which  family  the  failings  diarist 
belonged,  were  a  younger  branch  of  the  great  Bcaueharnp  family,  allied  with 
the  Royal  family  ot  Lug.,  as  well  as  with  most  of  its  great  nobility,  whose 
lino,  male  or  lemalo,  has  always  (uruistuk«I  the  dukes  of  V/arwiek. 

I  he  Plantageuet s  derive  from  Jeffrey.  Count  d’Anjou,  son  of  Folke 
who  in.  Matilda,  da.  of  Hy.  I.  of  Eng.  and  his  wife  Matilda,  (da.  of  MaJcom 
III  ot  Scotland  and  St.  Margaret  his  wife),  whose  son  was  Hy.  II,  of  Eng., 
and  who  m.  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, •  by  whom  he  acquired  that  province,  Poitou 
arid  Gascony .  She  was  a  g  da  of  tin*  famous  Wm.,  9th.  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
whose  loose  songs  have  survived.  St.  Bernard  reclaimed  him.  got  him  to  head 
disastrous  Crusade  of  mu. 

Eleanor  first  m  Louis  \  II  ot  France,  went  with  him  on  a  crusade,  got 
fatuously  frisky  at  Antioch  with  Saladin.  whom  she  thought  of  marrying. 
Louis  brought  her  hark  and  divorced  her  for  affinity,  though  he  had  2  das 
by  her.  Her  estates  restored  at  27.  she  m.  Hy.  She  was  herself  a  poet  as 
was  her  da.  Maria,  established  and  held  the  Courts  of  Love,  a  beautiful 
effort  to  r<tine  profligacy.  In  this  land  of  hers,  modern  refinement.  Chivalry 
and  culture  began.  Here  tirst  arose  the  custom  of  raising  the  hat  in  salu¬ 
ting  a  lady  .  here  was  born  sentimental  love  and  the  habit  of  making  verses 
rhyme.  She  was  related  to  all  the  royalties  and  gentries  of  France — this 
most  interesting  mother  of  the  Plantagenets  and  through  these  Eliz.  Reade 
could  trace  descent  to  all  the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  from  repeated  Inter¬ 
marriages  among  them,  to  Alfred  the  Great.  St.  Louis,  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  as  genealogists  show. 

Wm.  Maud u it  a  rich  Norman  Lord,  made  Earl  of  Warwick  through 
marriage  to  heiress,  d.  without  issue  12d7  leaving  his  sister.  Isabella  m. 
Mm.  de  Beauchamp  of  the  great  family  of  Elmley  In  Wor.  Co.,  descended 
from  M alter  who  had  m.  da.  of  T.'rso  d'Abito.  bro..  of  Robt.,  le  Despenser. 
Isabelle  had  retired  to  a  convent  and  left  the  title  to  her  son.  Wm.  de  Beau¬ 
champ.  Besides  this  son.  she  loft  3  others.  Walter  who  held  estates  at 
A  Ices  ter  in  Mar.  Co.,  and  Powyck  in  Wore.,  Co.  and  Jno.  founder  of  Kidder¬ 
minster  Branch.  Said  Walter  d.  in  1303  left  Giles  and  Jno.,  from  last  sprang 
house  of  Blethso.  Giles  held  the  said  estate,  left  Sir  Wm.,  heir,  and  Walter 
who  became  ancestor  of  Aniand  branch.  Sir  Wm.,  left  a  son  Sir  Jno.  made 

*>®ron  "f  l*«>wyck.  Knt.  of  Garter  d.  147S,  and  his  son 
Sir  Rlrd  who  m  Eliz..  da.  of  sir  Humph.  Stafford.  Knt..  and  left  bv  her 
3  das..  Eliz.  Til.  Robe.  Willoughby.  Lord  Broke.  Ann  m.  Wm.  Ligon  and 
Margaret  m.  Ried.  Reade  in  the  Co.,  of  Glou.,  Esq. 

Willoughby  (of  great  house  of  Eresby)  was  made  Lord  Brooke 
in  7th.  Hy.  \  1 1  and  his  son  Robt.,  second  Lord  Brooke,  in.  Eliz  de  Beau¬ 
champ  supra.  They  had  an  only  son  Ed.  m.  Eli*,  da.  of  Ricd.  Neville  Lord 
Latimer,  of  Lord  Geo;  (son  of  Ralph  1st.  Earl  of  Westm.  by  Joanna  da. 
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of  jno.,  of  Gaunt  son  of  King  Fd.  Ill)  and  wife  Isabelle,  da.  of  Ricd.  de  Beau¬ 
champ,  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  d.  before  his  father  and  left  3  das.  Eliz., 
Ann,  and  Blanch  (last  2  died  unm)  leaving  Elia,  sole  heir  to  last  Lord  Brooke 
and  also  of  her  g.  mot  nor  Eliz..  tinal  heir  of  last  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Powyck, 
united  the  two  families  and  married  Sir  Fulke  Greville. 

The  Greville  family  appear  in  121)4,  Wm.  of  Wm..  Greville  was  a  rich 
woolstapler  of  London,  lie  purchased  the  Manor  of  Milcote  of  Sir  Walter 
Beauchamp  near  Stratford,  d.  in  1401  left  a  legacy  for  masses  and  two  sons 
.Jno.  and  Ludovic.  His  son  Jno.,  got  Milcote  entailed  to  male  heirs,  but 

later  in  default  of  these,  it  fell  to  Jno.  Greville  g.  g.  grandson  of  the  said 

Imlotlc,  who  had  married  da.  of  Sir  Giles  Andrew  of  Drayton  and  left  Wm., 
Robt.,  Riclid.  and  Jno.  Wm.  married  Ann,  da.  of  Sir  Robt.  Francis  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir  Ralph,  m.  da.  &  heir  of  Thos.  Poyntz, 

•  f  Framton-Cott  rell  ('t.,  Glou.  Co.,  whereby  the  Grevilles  have  right  of 
•juartering  arms  of  live  great  families.  Viz;  Poyntz,  Bardolph,  Malet,  Clane- 
bow  and  Acton.  By  her  Ralph  left  a  son  Jno.,  liis  heir  who,  in  default 
nt  male  heir  as  set  out  above,  inherited  Milcote,  hold  all  county  offices 
..Lid  in.  Jane  da.  of  Sir  Humph.  Foster,  left  Ed.  son  and  heir,  Itobt.,  and  das. 
..lie  m.  Thos.  -Neville.  Ed.  prominent  in  civil  and  military  life  lived  in 
splendor  and  had  wardship  of  da.  and  sole  heir  of  Ed.  Willoughby  only 
vku  of  Robt.  Lord  Brooke.  lie  m.  Ann  Denton  and  had  4  sons,  Jno.,  liis 
heir,  1  ulk  of  whom  later,  Thos.  and  Ed.  d.  s.  p.  l'ulk  supra  m.  Eliz.,  said 
•ieh  heiress  of  Ed.  Willoughby  and  had  numerous  issue.  Her  g.  grandmother 

was  descended  from  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  heir  to  a  branch  ul  that 

amily.  Beauchamps  of  Powyck  and  Alcester,  in  Co.  of  Warwick,  founded 
!<>•  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  as  was  Beauchamp  Court.  She  got  whole  Manor  of 
Alcester.  Robt  her  said  g.  father  made  Lord  Brooke,  m.  Eliz.,  eldest  da. 
of  Lord  Ricd.  Beauchamp.  They  had  an  only  son  Ed.,  m.  Eliz.  da.  of  Ricd. 
Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  lineally  descended  from  Geo.  Ld.  Salisbury,  son  of 
Ralph  1st.  earl  of  Westm.  (by  Joan,  da.  of  Jno.  of  Gaunt,  son  of  King 
Edward  III)  and.  Isabella,  his  wife,  da.  of  Ricd.  de  Beauchamp.  Earl  of 
Warwick.  As  said  supra  on  death  of  Robt.  Willoughby,  last  Lord  Brooke, 
her  g.  father,  wardship  devolved  on  Sir  Ed.  Greville,  of  Milcote.  whose  son 
I'ulke  she  m.  They  lived  at  Beauchamp  Ct.  They  left.  3  sons,  Robt.  Greville, 
i necstor  of  t lie  present  Earl  of  Brooke,  and  4  das.  one  of  whom  Catharine 
111.  Giles  Iteado  of  Witten.  The  oldest  bro.  Sir  Fulke  was  a  great  man,  a 
bachelor  and  left  liis  estate  to  his  nephew  Robt.  Greville  whose  descendant 
was  made  Earl  of  Warwick  1759,  in  tin1  person  of  Francis  8th.  Lord  Brooke. 

Sir  Robt.  Willoughby  Lord  of  Eresby,  d.  137b,  by  2nd.  wife.  da.  of 
Ld.  Zotieh.  liad  a  son.  Sir  Thus.  W.  in.  Eliz.,  da.  and  heir  of  Jno.  Neville, 
Ld.  Latimer,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  Jno.  W.,  Knt..  only  sou  and  heir,  and 
he  had  Sir  Jno.  W.,  only  son  and  heir,  m.  Ann  da.,  and  co-heir,  of 
sir  Edmund  Cheney,  of  Broke  in  Co..  Wilts.,  by  wife  Alice,  da.  and  co-heir, 
of  Sir  Humph.  Stafford  of  Hooke,  Knt.  and  had  Sir  Robt..  \\  ..  first  Ld.  \\  . 
de  Broke,  partisan  of  Ify.,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who.  as  Hy.  VII.  made  him  Ld. 
W.  de  Broke,  (Wilts  ),  (d.  1502).  m.  Blanch,  da.  A-  heir  of  Sir  Jno.  Champcruon. 
Knt..  and  had  Robt.,  2nd.  Ld.  W.  de  Broke,  m.  Eliz.  da.  and  eo  heir  of 
Hied.  Ld.  Beauchamp  of  Powyck  and  Alcester.  Eldest  sou  Ed.  m.  Eliz..  da. 

of  Ri<-d.  Neville.  Ld.  Latimer,  had  3  das.  of  whom  Eliz..  eldest,  m.  Fulke 

Greville  of  Milcote,  Knt..  in  War.  Co.  and  had  Folk,  Robt..  ancestor  or  present 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Brooke.  Said  Fulke  d.  1006,  m.  Ann,  da.  Ralph  Neville, 
Carl  of  Weston  and  they  had  Sir  Fulk  (d  1152  s  unm.).  created  Ld.  Brooke  of 
Beauchamp  Ct. 

From  House  of  Neville,  sprang  ti  earls,  3  barons,  one  queen.  5  duchesses 
and  an  Archbishop.  The  family  of  the  Saxon  Gasp  uric,  made  Earl  of  North- 
umb.  by  the  conqueror,  when  his  g.  son  ni.  Isabella  da.  of  the  Norman  Knight. 
Gilbert  de  Neville,  companion  of  the  conqueror,  assumed  the  name  of  Neville. 
Their  son  Jeffrey  had  a  son  Robt.,  who  had  a  Robt..  who  had  a  Ranulph.  who 
’  ft  Kanulph,  who  had  Jno..  m.  Maude,  da.  of  Ed.  Percy,  had  Ralph,  son  and 
heir  l>y  second  marriage,  had  Eliz..  da.  and  heir  of  Wm.,  Ld.  Latimer;  Said 
Ralph  was  made  Earl  of  Westmorl  .  w.  Margaret,  da.  of  Hurh.  Earl  Staf¬ 
ford.  2nd.,  in.  Joan,  da.  of  Jno.  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  widow  of 

sir  Robt.  Ferrers;  hy  last  had  Ricd.,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  right  of  wife  Alice, 
da.  and  heir  of  Thus,  de  Mouteeute.  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  left  Rich,  de  Ne¬ 
ville.  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  (kingmaker).  Geo.  Neville  Ld.  Latimer, 
m.  Eliz..  da.  of  Ricd.  Beauchamp.  Earl  of  Warwick  and  co-heir  to  hei 
mother  Eliz..  da.  and  heir,  of  Thos.  Ld.  Berkley.  His  sou  lly.  Neville  m. 
da.  Ld.  Berners  ami  they  left  Sir  Ricd.  Neville,  succeeded  to  his  g.  father 
Latimer,  in  battles  of  Stoke  &  Flodden,  in.  Ann,  da.  of  Humph.  Stafford  of 
Grafton  had  (5  sons  and  <>  das.  of  whom  Margaret  m.  Ed.  son  and  heir  of 
Kir  Robt.  Willoughby  de  Broke. 

i2)  It  seems  that  this  Clias.  Beaven  was  the  youngest  son  of  t lie  pioneer, 
born  as  early  as  IfisTi  and  so  living  to  a  great  age.  surviving  his  nephew.  Chas. 
of  Ricd.  He  gave  bis  dep.  in  Chas.  Co.  1743  and  stated  he  was  then  58;  if  so 
he  was  born  Hisr,  and  this  would  make  him  KX>  at  his  death.  We  know  of 
no  other  Chas.  that  could  be  58  in  1743.  His  bro.  Riod.’s  son  Chas.  was 
always  styled  Jr.  Chas.  Sr.  m.  Mary  Hoye  da.  of  Paul  &  Francis,  P.  G.  Co. 
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(3)  He  was  pensioned  by  Md.  in  1815  for  “meritorious  services."  He  served 
with  Wash,  in  N.  E.,  N.  J.f  at  Valley  Forge  and  with  Green,  at  I'tah  Springs 
b.  Apr.  11th.  1756,  d.  near  St.  Charles  tKy)  where  lie  is  burn  -d  about  1S2M 
said  to  have  in.  Ann  Jenkins  of  P.  G.  Co.  they  left  issue  in  Md.  and  Mo. 


Chapter  VI 

(1)  She  was  a  da.  of  Win.  Brian  (O’Bryan),  bro.  of  Phil.,  father  of  Eleanor 
wife  of  Sani’l.  Abell.  III.  Wm.  d.  testate  in  St.  M.  Co.  17311  having  land  it 
Beaver  Dam  Manor,  along  a  freshet  of  Britton's  Bay.  to  his  cliil.,  lgn..  Hy 
Win.,  Jno.,  Henrietta,  Eleanor,  Mary  and  Eliz. 

(2)  No:  Itied.,  a  bro.,  was  an  original  adventurer.  Ed  Cole's  father.  Kohl, 
was  a  prominent  man  in  the  Colony,  holding  co.  offices  and  m.  Sussana  Geran 
da.  of  sir  Thos.  Gerard  and  his  wife  Susanna  Snow,  da  of  >1  uHtiniun  &  .luditl 
Snow,  of  Eng.  and  sister  of  Jnstininan,  Abell  &  Marmaduke  Snow,  who  earn, 
to  Md.  and  were  quite  prominent  and  wealthy.  Abell  Ed.  of  Snow  1 1  i  1 ' 
Manor,  returned  to  Eng.  and  became  a  Cursitar  of  Chan.  Ct.  in  London 
This  name  suggests  some  connection  with  the  Abell  family.  Gerard  of  the  nobb 
family  of  Gerards-Bromley  was  the  1st.  real  physician,  one  of  the  greatest  mei 
that  ever  joined  the  Colony,  self  willed  A*  litigious.  It  was  he  who  locked  th> 
church  and  on  David  Wickliffe's  motion  "in  the  naim  of  the  Protestant  Cat  ho 
lies"  was  fined.  He  and  the  Snows  came  over  as  Car  holies,  hut  seem  soon  to  hav. 
turned  to  Episcopalians  like  many  other  Catholics  who  left  Md.  for  \  a  He  aided 
in  Feudal's  Rebellion,  was  expelled  and  settled  in  Westm.  Co..  Ya  and  hi" 
second  wife  was  Rose  Tucker  of  that  Colony,  da.  of  Jno.  Tin  ker.  Gerard  «■' 
testate  1673,  but  will  indefinite  as  fo  family  A  da.  Mary  m.  Kenelm  Chest  i 
dine,  (See  Chapt.  TI  note  2).  Susanna  m.  said  Robt.  Sl.ve:  another  da.  m.  Coodi 
the  unprincipled  Revolutionist;  Eliz.  hi.  Neb.  Blaekiston,  son  of  a  regicid< 
judge  and  puritan,  Gerard  also  left  son>.  .lustianian.  .Inn..  Thos.  and  several 
others.  He  owned  15000  A.,  including  St.  Clements  Island,  the  Plvuiouth  Rock 
of  Md..  called  St.  Clements  Manor,  on  which  were  located  the  tine  seat" 
of  Bromley  ayd  Busliwood;  his  steward  held  Beet  A  Courts  Baron  ami 
Gerard  was  summoned  to  the  Council,  as  Ld.  of  the  Manor  in  bill.  His  son 
Ricd.  was  an  original  adventurer. 

Wm.  Fitzhugh  founder  of  Ya  family  of  that  name  wrote  in  ld>l  that  sa  • 
Blaekiston  treated  his  wife  badly,  tin*  writer's  sister  in  law:  so  he  must  hav* 
married  a  widowed  da.  of  I)r.  Gerard,  Sarah  Tucker,  instead  of  his  s t .  p  da 
Sarah,  a  10-year  old  child.  Col.  Jim.  Washington,  ancestor  of  the  President,  in 
Ann  a  da  of  Dr.  Gerard,  also  aimllo  r  da.  Frnm-vs.  only  a  few  week"  after  sh> 
had  lost  her  3rd  husband,  and  only  six  months  before  his  own  death  It  !o 
ever  married  a  da  of  Nath  Pope  she  must  have  very  soon  died  and  left  m 

issue.  This  is  not  the  usual,  but  seems  flu*  more  plausible,  view. 

KobL  Slyo  d  testate  1070  at  Busliwood.  gotten  of  "aid  (ierard.  lea  vine 
wife  Susanna,  das.  Eliz..  ni.  to  Ed.  Cole,  Frances,  sons.  Gerard,  wlm  wa 
alternately  a  merchant  in  London  and  a  planter  in  Md.  and  Ilobt.  .!<»! 
Chandler,  the  wealthy  merchant  of  ('has.  Co.,  founder  of  a  prominent  family 
of  that  name  was  a  half  brother  and  Gerard  1’owk*  a  bro.  in  law  ot  Kobt.  sly*- 
Sr.  Robt .  Slyo.  Jr.,  d.  testate  HR  is  St.  M.  Co.  and  left  .Inn.,  .ludith.  Susanna 
and  Sarah,  liis  only  chil.  Gerard  Slyo  of  Robt..  Sr.,  d  testate  at  Riishwooe 
1733  and  loft  chil.  Henrietta.  Geo..  Eliz.  and  Jane.  Slyo.  Mary  Neale.  Vm 
Boarman,  wife  of  Wm..  Susanna  Cra.vcroft,  wile  of  Ignatius  and  Susanna 
Key  wife  of  Phil.,  whose  deseendanl  wrote  The  Star  Spangl'd  Banner  lb 

left  ‘Busliwood  to  Geo.  but  it  finally  went  to  Henrietta  who  in.  Edmund  Plow 

den.  Will  directs  wife  to  bring  lip  cliil.  in  religion  she  pr*  f  rs 

Ed  Cole's  will  St.  M.  Co.  1717  gives  wife  Eliz.  personalty  at  Maiden’" 
Bower  and  her  Mrds.  his  son  Ed  one  sh  as  already  provided  for.  rest  union;, 
his  (5  cliil.  Eliz.,  Heard.  Robt.  Cole.  Honour  Spalding  Kutli  Mattingly 
Susanna  Jenkins  and  Mary  Jenkins.  Kobt..  father  of  said  Ed.  Cole.  <|  testa- 
St.  M.  Co.  l(i»53  and  left  da.,  m.  to  Francis  Knott,  soil"  Rold  .  Win.  and  Ed 
das.  Mary  and  Eliz.  Cole  and  his  mother,  Jam*  Cole  and  cousin  Hy.  Hank"  *• 
Mdlx.  Eug. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  April  1st,  1  D'JD. 
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